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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

GUARDIAN OP OUR COUNTRY 

The United States Navy is responsible for maintaining control of the sea 
and is a ready force on watch at home and overseas, capable of strong 
action to preserve the peace or of instant offensive action to win In war. 

it is upon the maintenance of this control that our country's glorious 
future depends; the United States Navy exists to make it so. 

WE SERVE WITH HONOR 

Tradition, valor, and victory are the Navy's heritage from the past. To 
these may be added dedication, discipline, and vigilance as the watchwords 
of the present and the future. 

At home or on distant stations we serve with pride, confident in the respect 
of our country, our shipmates, and cur families. 

Our responsibilities sober us; our adversities strengthen us. 

Service to God and Country is our special privilege. We serve with honor. 

THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY 

The Navy will always employ new weapons, new techniques, and 
greater power to protect and defend the United States on the sea, under 
the sea, and in the air. 

Now and in the future, control of the sea gives the United States her 
greatest advantage for the maintenance of peace and for victory in war. 

Mobility, surprise, dispersal, and offensive power are the keynotes of 
the new Navy. The roots of the Navy tie in a strong belief in the 
future, in continued dedication to our tasks, and in reflection on our 
heritage from the past. 

Never have our opportunities and our responsibilities been greater. 
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U.S. Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) courses for additional reading 
and study are available through the Educational Services Officer.* 
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Title 


E 400 
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E 401 


English Composition n 


E 415 
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E 416 


Speech n 


A 479 


International Relations 



* Members erf the United States Armed Forces Reserve Components, 
when on active duty, are eligible to enroll for USAFI courses, services, 
and materials, if the orders calling them to active duty specify a period 
of 120 days or more or if they have been on active duty for a period of 120 
days or more, regardless of the time specified in the active duty orders. 



CHAPTER 1 






A. 



ADVANCEMENT 



This rate training manual is designed to help 
you meet the occupational qualifications for 
advancement to Journalist First Class and Chief 
Journalist. It also contains some subject matter 
reflected in the Manual ^ Qualifications for 
Advancement (NAVPERS 16086 revised) for 
Senior Chief Journalist and Master Chief Jour- 
nalist which is not generally available to JO 
students in other text materials. Chapters 2 
through 11 of this manual deal with the profes- 
sional subject matter of the Journalist rating. 
The present chapter provides introductory in- 
formation that will help you in working for 
advancement It is strongly recommended that 
you study this chapter carefully before beginning 
intensive study of the chapters that follow. 



REWARDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Advancement brings both increased rewards 
and increased responsibilities. The time to start 
looking ahead and considering the rewards and 
the responsibilities is right now, while you are 
preparing for advancement to JOl or JOC. 

By this time, you are probably well aware of 
the advantages of advancement— higher pay, 
greater prestige, move interesting and chal- 
lenging work, and the satisfaction of getting 
ahead in your chosen career. By this time, also, 
you have probably discovered that one of the most 
enduring rewards of advancement is the personal 
satisfaction you find in developing your Skills and 
increasing your knowledge. 

The Navy also benefits by your advancement. 
Highly trained personnel are essential to the 
functioning of the Navy. By such advancement you 
increase your value to the Navy in two ways. 
First, you become more valuable as a specialist 
in your own rating. And second, you become more 
valuable as a person who can supervise, lead, 
and train others and thus make far reaching and 
long lasting contributions to the Navy. 



lb large measure, the extent of your con- 
tribution to the Navy depends upon your willing- 
ness and ability to accept increasing respon- 
sibilities as you advance. When you assumed the 
duties of a JOS, you began to accept a certain 
amount of responsibility for the work of others. 
With each advancement, you accept an increasing 
responsibility in military matters and in matters 
relating to the occupational requirements of the 
Journalist rating. 

You will find that your responsibilities for 
military leadership are about the same as those 
of petty officers in other ratings, since every 
petty officer is a military person as well as a 
specialist in his chosen field. Your respon- 
sibilities for leadership are special to your 
rating and are directly related to the nature of 
your work. The managing and staffing of a public 
affairs office is of vital importance, and it's a 
teamwork job; it requires a special kind of 
leadership ability that can only be developed by 
personnel who have a high degree of technical 
competence and a deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Certain practical details that relate to your 
responsibilities for administration, supervision, 
and training are discussed in chapter 3 of this 
training manual. At this point, let's consider 
some of the broader aspects of your increasing 
responsibilities for military and professional 
leadership: 



• Your responsibilities will extend both 
upward and downward . 

Both officers and enlisted personnel will 
expect you to translate the general orders given 
by officers into detailed, practical on-the-job 
language that can be understood and followed 
even by relatively inexperienced personnel. In 
dealing with your juniors, it is up to you to see 
that they perform their work properly. At the 
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same time, you must be able to expain to officers 
any important needs or problems of the enlisted 
men. 

• Y oy will have regular and continuing 
responsibilities for training. Even ir you are 
lucky enough to nave a highly skilled and well 
trained public affairs staff, you will still find 
that training is necessary. For example, you 
will always be responsible for training lower 
rated men tor advancement. Also, some of your 
best workers may be transferred, and inex- 
perienced or poorly trained personnel may be 
assigned to you. Or a particular job may call for 
skills that none of your personnel have. These 
and similar problems require you to be a train- 
ing specialist who can conduct formal and in- 
formal training programs to qualify personnel 
for advancement and who can train individuals 
and groups in the effective execution of assigned 
tasks. 

e You will have increasing responsibilities 
for working wlth others. As you advance to joi 
and then to JOC, you will find that many of your 
plans and decisions affect a large number of 
people, some of whom are not in the public 
affairs office, some of whom are not in the same 
department of command, and even some who are 
not in the military service. It becomes increas- 
ingly important, therefore, to understand the 
duties and responsibilities of personnel in other 
ratings, as well as knowing a good deal about the 
external publics with whom you work. Every 
petty officer in the Navy is a technical specialist 
in his own field. Learn as muchas you can about 
the work of other ratings, and plan your own 
work so that it will fit in with the overall mis- 
sion of the command. 

• As your responsibilities increase, your 
abil < ty to communicate clearly and effectively 

"also increase . As a Journalist, you alre a dy 
ss the basic requirement for effective com- 
ation— the ability to use correct language 
iking and in writing. However, remember 
e basic purpose of all communication is 
anding. To lead, supervise, and train 
your language must be understood by 
ob. 

A second requirement for effective com- 
munication in the Navy is a second knowledge of 
the Navy way of saying things. Some Navy terms 
have been standardized for the purpose of ensur- 
ing efficient communication. When a situation 
calls for the use of standard Navy terminology. 



use it. However, as a JO in the public affairs 
field, vou must guard against Navy terms (or 
use only appropriate ones) when communicating 
with the external publios. 

Still another requirement of effective com- 
munication is preoision in the use of technical 
terms. A command of the teehnioal language 
associated with the Journalist rating and the 
public affairs field will enable you to receive 
and oonvey information accurately and to ex- 
change ideas with others. A person who does 
not understand the precise meaning of terms 
used in connection with the work of his own 
rating is at a disadvantage when he tries to read 
official publications relating to his work. He is 
also at a great disadvantage when he takes the 
written examinations for advancement. Although 
it is always important for you to use technical 
terms correctly, it is particularly important 
when you are dealing with lower rated men; 
sloppiness in the use of technical terms is likely 
to be very confusing to an inexperienced man. 

• You will have increased responsibililtv 
for keeping up with new developments. 

Practically everything in the Navy-policies, 
procedures, equipment, systems— is subject to 
change and development. As a JOI, and even 
more as a JOC, you must keep yourself informed 
about all changes and new developments that 
might affect your rating or your work. 

Some changes will called directly to your 
attention, but others you will have to look for. 
Try to develop a special kind of alertness for new 
information. Keep up to date on all available 
sources of technical information. And, above all, 
keep an open mind on the latest developments in 
Navy public affairs techniques— media relations, 
new equipment in the broadcast/telecast in- 
dustry, advancements in photojournalism, and 
so forth. 



THE JOURNALIST RATING 

Journalist 3 & 2 presents a detailed discus- 
sion of the Journalist rating, including the scope 
of professional duties and responsibilities, mili- 
tary requirements, personal traits, and a de- 
scription of two specialties within the JO field 
(JO-3221 and PH-8148 NEC's). It also describes 
the types of billets normally assigned at the JO 
3/ 2 level. Other descriptions of the Journalist 
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rating may be found in U.S. Navy Publio Affairs 
Regulations and the Manual of wiaiificationsiSr 
Advancement. 

BILLET TYPES 

Chief and First Class Journalists serve 
ashore and afloat in a variety of billets. You may 
be the only JO in your command or you may be 
assigned to a large publio affairs offioe with 
several Journalists and two or more publio 
affairs officers. You may assist the head of a 
section— news, radio/television, audio/visual, 
community relations, special ovents, speech 
bureau— or you may be the section head. Or you 
may be the section all by yourself. 

Senior Journalists serve in the Office 
of the Chief of information (Navy Department) 
and in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs. They are assigned 
to the staffs of fleet, force, and type commanders; 
to naval training centers, naval air stations, and 
other major shore stations (overseas and 
CONUS); Fleet Home Town News Center; naval 
district public affairs offices; major field offices 
of CHXNFO; to large ships; and to the staffs of 
divisions and flotillas of ships. 

A limited number of particularly well qual- 
ified senior Journalists are given assignments 
to instruct at the Defense information School; 
to assist in making up the servicewide advance- 
ment in rating examinations at the Naval Examin- 
ing Center; to assist in the preparation of rate 
training manuals (such as the one you are now 
studying) and other training materials produced 
at the Training Publications Division, Naval 
Personnel Program Support Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C. ; and to perform other highly specialized 
duties (such as a rating control desk in BUPERS) 
where their technical knowledge can be utilized 
effectively. 

Experienced Journalists are also assigned 
to the staffs of major internal media such as 
All Hands Magazine and Naval Aviation News 
(Washington); Stars and Stripes (European and 
Asian editions published in Germany and Japan, 
respectively); the Armed Forces Press Service 
(Washington); and as station managers of Navy- 
operated outlets affiliated with the world-wide 
American Forces Radio and Television network. 

SPECIALIZATION 

Some Journalists tend to specialize in a par- 
ticular area included in the rating. Sometimes 



this is due to an individual's interest or past 
civilian experience, and sometimes it's an ac- 
cident brought about by several assignments in 
just one or two types of work. The Chief of 
Naval Personnel has authorized Navy Enlisted 
Classification Codes (NEC's) to designate these 
Journalists who have specialized to the extent 
that they can be termed "experts* in any one 
field. 

When this manual was published, there 
were three primary NEC's tor which senior 
Journalists could qualify. They included 
Radio/ TV Specialists (JO-3281), Motion Picture 
Scriptwriter (PH-8146), and Photojournalist 
(PH-8148). Each is described in the Manual of 
Navy Enlisted Classifications, NAVPERS 15105. 
There are also several secondary classification 
codes described in this manual for which 
Journalists may qualify. 

These NEC's indicate that a senior JO has 
ADDITIONAL skills, however, and not that he is 
a specialist to the exclusion of the rest of the 
qualifications required for his pay grade. In 
other words, a radio/ TV specialist Is required 
to know as muoh about the general duties of a JO 
as any other JO in the same pay grade. When 
necessary, BUPERS detail personnel use NEC's 
to assign men to specialized billets, but all men 
in the rating are expected to be fully qualified 
for general duty anywhere. A man with a 
JO-3221, for example, could be assigned to a 
billet eailing for a photo- journalist and would be 
expected to do a competent job. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCEMENT 



In general, to qualify for advancement you 
must: 

e Have a certain amount of time in grade, 
e Complete the required military and oc- 
cupational training manuals. 

e Demonstrate the ability to perform all the 
PRACTICAL requirements for advancement by 
completing the Record of Practical Factors, 
NAVPERS 1414/1 (formerly NAVPERS 760). 

e Be recommended by the commanding 
officer. 

e Demonstrate your KNOWLEDGE fay pass- 
ing a written examination based on (a) the 
military requirements for advancement and 
(b) the occupational qualifications for advance- 
ment in the Journalist rating. 
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FINAL MULTIPLE 



Advancement is not automatic. Meeting all 
the retirements makes you eligible for ad- 
vancement but does not guarantee your advance- 
ment. The number of men in each rate and rating 
is controlled on a Navy-wide basis. Therefore, 
the number of men that may be advanced is 
limited fay the number of vacancies that exist. 
When the number of men passing the examination 
exceeds the number of vacancies, some system 
must be used to determine which men may be 
advanced and which may not. The system used 
is the "final multiple* and is a combination of 
three types of advancement systems: 

e Merit rating system 
e Personnel testing system 
e Longevity, or seniority sytem 

The Navy's system provides credit for perform- 
ance, knowledge, and seniority, and, while it 
cannot guarantee that any one person will be 
advanced, it does guarantee that all men within 
a particular rating will have equal advancement 
opportunity. 

* The following factors are considered in com- 
puting the final multiple: 

Factor Maximum Credit 



Examination score 80 

Performance factor 
(Performance evaluation) 50 

Length of service 

(years x 1) 20 

Service in pay grade 
(years x 2) 20 

Medals and awards 15 

185 



All of the above information (except the ex- 
amination score) is submitted to the Naval 
Examining Center with your examination answer 
sheet. After grading, the examination scores, 
for those passing, are added to the other factors 
to arrive at the final multiple. A precedence list, 
which is based on final multiples, is then 
prepared for each pay grade within each rating. 
Advancement authorizations are then issued, 
beginning at the top of the list, for the number of 
men needed :o fill the existing vacancies. 



KEEPING CURRENT 
ON ADVANCEMENT 



Remember that the requirements for ad- 
vancement may change from time to time. Check 
with your division officer or with your training 
officer to be sure you have the most recent re- 
quirements when you are preparing for advance- 
ment and when you are helping lower rated men 
to prepare. 

To prepare for advancement, you need to be 
familiar with (1) the military requirements and 
the occupational qualifications given in the 
Manual of Qualifications for Advancement. NAV- 
PfeRS HUM (with changes); (2) the Reird of 
Practical Factors, NAVPERS 1414/1; (3) ap- 
propriate rate training manuals; and (4) any 
other material that may be required or recom- 
mended in the current edition of Training Pub- 
lications for Advancement . NAVPERS 10052. 
These materials are discussed later in the 
section of this chapter that deals with sources of 
information. 



SCOPE OF THIS TRAINING MANUAL 



Before studying any book, it is agoodidea to 
know its purpose and scope. Here are some 
things you should know about this training 
manual: 

e It is designed to give you information on 
the occupational qualifications for advancement 
to JOl and JOC. 

e It must be satisfactorily completed before 
you can advance to JOl or JOC, whether you are 
in the regular Navy or in the Naval Reserve. 

e It is NOT designed to give you information 
on the military requirements for advancement to 
POl or CPO. Rate training manuals that are 
specially prepared to give information on the 
military requirements are discussed in the sec- 
tion of this chapter that deals with sources of 
information. 

e It is NOT designed to give you information 
that is related primarily to the qualifications for 
advancement to JOS and J02. Such information 
is given in Journalist 3 & 2. NAVPERS 10294. 

e The occupational Journalist qualifications 
that were used as a guide in the preparation of 
this training manual were those promulgated in 
the Manual of Qualifications for Advancement, 
NAVPERS 18068-B, Change 3. Therefore, 
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changes in the Journalist qualifications occur- 
ring after this change may not be reflected in 
the information given in this training manual. 
Since your major purpose in studying this 
manual is to meet the qualifications for ad- 
vancement to JOl or JOC, it is important for 
you to obtain and study a set of the most recent 
Journalist qualifications. 

e This training manual includes information 
that is related to both the KNOWLEDGE 
FACTORS and the PRACTICAL FACTORSof the 
qualifications for advancement to JOl and JOC. 
However, no training manual can take the place 
of actual on-the-job experience for developing 
skill in the practical factors. The manual can 
help you understand some of the whys and where- 
fores, but you must combine knowledge with 
practical experience before you can develop 
the required skills. The Record of Practical 
Factors, NAVPERS 1414/1* should be utilized 
in conjunction with this training manual when- 
ever possible. 

e This training manual goes into much 
greater depth than the JO 3 & 2. Where the 
junior book barely introduced you to public 
affairs theory and policy, community relations 
and special events, oral communications, ad- 
verse news situations, and administrative prac- 
tices, this course provides a comprehensive 
study of these important subjects, hi the fields 
of photojournalism and radio/television, this 
course starts where JO 3 & 2 ended and in- 
troduces new and advanced material based on 
the qualifications for JO 1 & C. To get the most 
out of these chapters, you must be well grounded 
in the qualifications for your present rate. A 
quick review of Journalist 3 & 2 will assist you 
in studying this manual. 

e Before studying this manual, study the 
table of contents and note the arrangement of 
information by chapter. Information ca n be 
organized and presented in many different ways. 
You will find it helpful to get an overall view 
of the organization of this training manual before 
you start to study it. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

It is very important for you to have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the references to consult 
for detailed, authoritative, up-to-date informa- 
tion on all subjects related to the military re- 
quirements and to the occupational qualifications 
of the Journalist rating. 



Some of the publications discussed here are 
subject to change or revision from time to time- 
some at regular intervals, others as the need 
arises. When using any publication that is sub- 
ject to change or revision, be sure you have the 
latest edition. The letter following the numerals 
designates the edition. Because you should 
always make it your responsibility to see that you 
are using the latest edition of any publication or 
directive, we do not usually show the final letter 
when referring to a publication or directive in 
this manual. ALWAYS USE THE LATEST 
EDITION. When using any publication that is 
kept current by means of changes, be sure you 
have a copy in which all official changes have 
been entered. 

BUPERS 

PUBLICATIONS 

The BUPERS publications described here 
include some which are absolutely essential for 
anyone seeking advancement and some which, 
although not essential, are extremely helpful. 

The Quals Manual 

The Manual of Qualifications for Advance- 
ment. NAVPERS 18088 (with changes), gives the 
minimum requirements for advancement to each 
rate within each rating. The Quals Manual lists 
the military requirements which apply to all 
ratings and the occupational qualifications that 
are specific to each rating. 
c The Quals Manual is kept current by means 
of numbered changes. These are issued more 
frequently than most rate training manuals can 
be revised; therefore, the training manuals can- 
not always reflect the latest qualifications for 
advancement. When preparing for advancement, 
you should always check the LATEST Quals 
Manual and the LATEST changes to be sure that 
you know the current requirements for advance- 
ment in your rating. 

When studying the qualifications for advance- 
ment, remember these three things: 

e The quals are the MINIMUM requirements 
for advancement to each rate within each rating. 
If you study more than the required minimum, 
you will of course have a greater advantage 
when you take the written examination for 
advancement. 

e Each qual has a designated pay grade— E-4, 
E-5, E-6, E-7, E-8,or E-9. You are responsible 
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for meeting all (male specified for advancement 
to the pay grade to which you are seeking ad- 
vancement AND all quals specified for lower pay 
grades. 

e The written examinations for advancement 
to E-8 and above contain questions relating to the 
practical factors and the knowledge factors of 
BOTH military/leadership requirements and 
occupational qualifications. Personnel preparing 
for advancement to E-4 or E-5 must pass a 
separate military/leadership examination prior 
to participating in the Navy-wide occupational 
examination. The military/leadership examina- 
tions for E-4 and E-5 levels are given according 
to a schedule prescribed by the commanding 
officer. Candidates are required to pass the 
applicable military/leadership examination only 
once. 

A special form known as the RECORD OF 
PRACTICAL FACTORS, NAVPERS 1414/1, is 
used to record the satisfactory completion of 
the practical factors, both military and occupa- 
tional, listed in the Quals Manual. This form is 
available for each rating. Whenever a person 
demonstrates his ability to perform a practical 
factor, appropriate entries must be made in the 
DATE and INITIALS column. As a JOl or JOC, 
you will often be required to check the practical 
factor performance of lower rated men and to 
report the results to your division or supervising 
officer. 

As changes are made periodically to the Quals 
Manual, new forms of NAVPERS 1414/1 are 
provided when necessary. Extra space is allowed 
on the Record of Practical Factors for entering 
additional practical factors as they are published 
in changes to the Quals Manual . The Record of 
Practical Factors also provides space for 
recording demonstrated proficiency in skills 
which are within the general scope of the rating 
but which are not identified as minimum qualifi- 
cations for advancement. Keep this in mind when 
you are training and supervising lower rated 
personnel. If a man demonstrates proficiency in 
some skill which is not listed in the Journalist 
quals but which falls within the general scope of 
the rating, report this fact to the supervising 
officer so that an appropriate entry can be made. 

The Record of Practical Factors should be 
kept in each man’s service record and should be 
forwarded with the service record to the next 
duty station. Each man should also keep a copy 
of the record for his own use. 



NAVPERS 10052 

Training Publications for Advancement . 
NAVPERS 10052, is a very important publication 
for anyone preparing for advancement. This 
publication lists required and recomended rate 
training manuals and other reference material to 
be used by personnel working for advancement, 
NAVPERS 10052 is revised and issued once each 
year by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Each 
revised edition is identified by a letter following 
the NAVPERS number. When using this publica- 
tion, be SURE you have the most recent edition. 

The required and recommended references 
are listed by rate level in NAVPERS 10052, R is 
important to remember that you are responsible 
for all references at lower rate levels, as well as 
those listed for the rate to which you are seeking 
advancement. 

Rate training manuals that are marked with 
an asterisk (*) in NAVPERS 10052 are MANDA- 
TORY at the indicated rate levels. A mandatory 
training manual may be completed by (1) passing 
the appropriate enlisted correspondence course 
based on the mandatory manual, (2) passing 
locally prepared tests based on the information 
given in the mandatory manual, or (3) in some 
cases, successfully completing an appropriate 
Navy school. 

It is important to notice that all references, 
whether mandatory or recommended, listed in 
NAVPERS 10052 may be used as source material 
for the written examinations, at the appropriate 
rate levels. 

Rate Training Manuals 

Rate training manuals are written for the 
specific purpose of helping personnel prepare for 
advancement. Some courses are general in 
nature and are intended for use by more than one 
rating; others (such as this one) are specific to 
the particular rating. 

Rate training manuals are revised from time 
to time to bring them up to date. The revision of 
a rate training manual is identified by a letter 
following the NAVPERS number. You can tell 
whether a training manual is the latest edition 
by checking the NAVPERS number and the letter 
following the number in the most recent edition 
of the List of Training Manuals and Correspond- 
ence Courses, NAVPERS 10061 (revised). 

Each time a rate training manual is revised, 
it is brought into conformance with the official 
publications and directives on which it is based; 
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but during the life of any edition, discrepancies 
between the manual and the official sources 
are almost sure to arise because of changes 
to the latter which are issued in the interim* 
to the performance of your duties, you should 
always refer to the appropriate official publica- 
tion or directive. U the official source is listed 
in NAVPERS 10092 and therefore is a source 
used by the Naval Examining Center inpreparing 
the advancement examinations, the Examining 
Center will resolve any discrepancy of material 
by using that which is most recent 

There are three rate training manuals that 
are specially prepared to present information 
on the military requirements for advancement. 
They are: 



• Basic Military Requirements . NAVPERS 
10054 (current edition). 

• Military Requirements for Petty Officer 
3 & 2 , NAVPERS 10096 (current edition). 

e Military Requirements for Petty Officer 
1 & CfNAVPERS 16097 (current edition). 

Each of the military requirements manuals 
is mandatory at the indicated rate levels, to 
addition to giving information on the military 
requirements, these three books give a good 
deal of useful information on the enlisted rating 
structure; how to prepare for advancement; how 
to supervise, train, and lead other men; and 
how to meet your increasing responsibilities 
as you advance. 

Satisfactory completion of Journalist 3 & 2. 
NAVPERS 10204 is required for advancement 
to J03 and J02. If you have met this require- 
ment by satisfactorily completing an earlier 
edition of Journalist 3 & 2 . you should at least 
glance through the latest revision of the training 
manual. Much of the information given in this 
edition of Journalist 1 & C is based on the 
assumption that you are familiar with the con- 
tents of the latest Journalist 3 & 2. 

Rate training manuals prepared for other 
ratings are often a useful source of information. 
Reference to these training manuals will in- 
crease your knowledge of the duties and skills of 
other men in your command or related fields. 
The manuals prepared for Photographer’s 
Mates, Lithographers, and Yeomen are likely to 
be of particular interest to you. Fora complete 
listing of rate training manuals, consult the List 
of Training Manuals and Correspondence 
Courses, NAVPERS 10061 (revised). 



Correspondence Courses 

Most rate training manuals are used as the 
basis for correspondence courses. Completion 
of a mandatory training manual can be ac- 
complished by passing the correspondence 
course that is based on the manual. You will 
find it helpful to take other correspondence 
courses, as well as those that are based on 
mandatory manuals. 

For example, completion of the officer 
correspondence course based on U.S. Navy 
Public Affairs Regulations. NAVSO P-1035 is 
strongly recommended for personnel preparing 
for advancement to JOl. A large percentage of 
the exam is based on this pub (it is a study 
reference listed in NAVPERS 10052-a knowl- 
edge of its entire contents required for JOl). 

Other examples related to the Journalist 
rating are Photographer’s Mate 3 & 2. NAVPERS 
91493; Photographer’s Mate 1 & C. NAVPERS 
91649; and Lithographer 3 & 2. NAVPERS 91471. 

OTHER SOURCES 

There are several additional sources of in- 
formation that you may find useful in connection 
with your responsibilities for leadership, super- 
vision, training, and administration. They in- 
clude the Manual for Navy Instructors . NAVPERS 
16103; the Naval Training Bulletin^ NAVPERS 
14900 (published quarterly); the Correspondence 
Manual . SECNAV1NST 5216.5; Security Manual 
for Classified Information . OPNAVINST 5510.1; 
U. S. Navy Manual of Naval Photography, 
OPNAVINST P-3150.4; and allSECNAvinstruc- 
tions dealing with Navy public affairs, com- 
munity relations, American Forces Radio and 
Television, and so forth. 

Direction Magazine. NAVSO P-2470 is a 
monthly publication issued by the Chief of In- 
formation containing interesting and useful in- 
formation on all aspects of current Navy public 
affairs. The magazine is particularly useful to 
Journalists because it presents information 
which supplements and clarifies information 
contained in U.S. Navy Public Affairs Regula- 
tions * It also discusses new tools in the public 
affairs/ JO field, policies, and procedures. 

TRAINING FILMS 

Training films available to naval personnel 
are a valuable source of supplementary informa- 
tion on many technical subjects. Training films 
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are listed in the United States Navy Film 
Catalog . NAVAIR 10-f-W(fonnerIyNAVWBPS 
lO-i-777), published in 1986. Copies may be 
ordered in accordance with the Navy Stock List 
of Forms and Publications, NAvSW 2802. 
Monthly supplements to the Film Catalog are 
distributed to catalog holders. 

When selecting a film, note its date of issue 
listed in the Film Catalog. As you know, 
procedures sometimes change rapidly. Thus 
some films become obsolete rapidly. If a film 
is obsolete only in part, it may sometimes be 
shown effectively if before or during its showing 
you carefully point out to trainees the procedures 
that have changed. For this reason, if you are 
showing a film to train other personnel, take a 
look at it in advance if possible so that you may 
spot material that may have become obsolete and 
verify current procedures by looking them up in 
the appropriate sources before the formal 
showing. 



SCHOOLS AVAILABLE TO JOURNALISTS 

The Chief of Information makes recom- 
mendations to the Chief of Naval Personnel con- 
cerning training of Navy Journalists, BUPERS 
is responsible for training personnel assigned 



to public affairs duties, and in cooperation with 
and acting on the recommendations of CHINFO, 
provides instruction concerning the respon- 
sibility of the Navy to the public, the necessity 
for a public affairs program, and the means and 
techniques to achieve it. 

Part A, Chapter 4 of U.S. Navy Public Affairs 
Relations describe the various courses avail- 
able to JO’S at the Defense Ihformation School, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. There are 
three currently available to senior Journalists: 
Advanced information Specialist, Broadcast 
Specialist, and Newspaper Editor Course. 

BUPERS publishes annually a listing of 
specialised photographic/ journalist training 
programs in civilian institutions offered to 
qualified senior Journalists: a one-year course 
of instruction in ‘Photographic Journalism* 
(Syracuse University) and a one-year course of 
instruction in ‘Motion Picture Script Writing* 
(University of Southern California). Both courses 
convene annually in September, see BUPERS- 
NOTE 3160 series for complete details on 
eligibility requirements. 

Further information on the above and other 
courses, and on quotas and schedules of sessions, 
will be found in the Catalog of U.S. Navy 
Training Activities and Courses . NAVPERS 
91769. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY AND PROCEDURES 



You have been working for some time now as 
a Journalist in the general area of Navy public 
affairs. This, as you know, is the general func- 
tion of evaluating public attitudes towards the 
Navy or the command, consideration of public 
opinion in formulating and administering Navy 
policies, and keeping the public informed about 
the Navy. 

Ih chapter 2 of your training manual for 
JO 3/2, you were introduced to the three broad 
areas of public affairs: public information, 

community relations, and internal relations. 

Most of your work has been in public in- 
formation, the communication phase of public 
affairs. This is because you have been trained 
as a communication specialist, not as an analyst 
of public opinion or maker of broad policy. As 
you advance in the Journalist rating, however, 
you need to be more familiar with the theory 
and practice of public affairs, as opposed to the 
more narrow function of public information. 
This understanding of the theory behind your 
work will help you develop greater skill in your 
job. 

This chapter, because of its length, is divided 
into three major parts. You will study the fol- 
lowing material: Part ONE— (1) an analysis of 
public relations (both civilian and military) and 
(2) a brief survey of public opinion and mass 
communication literature; Part TWO— (1) plan- 
ning, coordinating, and implementing a public 
affairs program (locally, nationally, overseas, 
and afloat); (2) wartime duties of public affairs 
personnel in combat zones; and (3) media rela- 
tions practices of which senior JO'S should have 
a knowledge; and Part THREE- (1) organization 
of DOD and its relationship to the military de- 
partments and to the unified and specified com- 
mands; (2) organization of public affairs func- 
tions in the Department of Defense, unified, and 
specified commands; (3) Department of Defense 
policy on the release of information at the seat 



of Government; and (4) organization of internal 
information agencies. 

The material presented in the following three 
parts of this chapter (which will form a basis 
for applying the theory and practical work of 
the PA field) is based on the policy and plans 
curriculum used at the Defense lhformation 
School; U.g. Navy Public Affairs Regulations 
(NAVSO P-1035); and current (at the time of 
this writing) public affairs directives issued by 
DOD, SECNAV, OPNAV, andCHINFO. However, 
when actually applying this material to your PA 
assignment, MAKE SURE you have the current 
changes to these references. 

At the Defense information School (DINFOS), 
Armed Forces public affairs personnel (Navy 
Journalists, Army information specialists, mili- 
tary public affairs officers, GS information 
specialists, fete.) are trained to understand the 
function of the joint public affairs staff within 
the broad Department of Defense (DOD) complex 
(they are basically trained as info specialists 
in their own service). Journalist 3 and 2 briefly 
introduced you to the DOD public affairs picture; 
it centered primarily on the public affairs or- 
ganization within the Navy. Most of this chapter 
will be presented from an overall DOD public 
affairs point of view. 

Within the Department of Defense a public 
affairs program exists to: 

e Provide maximum information about the 
Department of Defense consistent with national 
security. 

e Initiate and support activities contributing 
to good relations between the Department of 
Defense and all segments of the public at home 
and abroad. 

e Plan for Department of Defense national 
public media censorship activities in the event 
of a declared national emergency. 

It is not the purpose of this manual to train 
you in commercial public relations practice. 
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You should already be aware of the essential 
difference between commercial public relations 
and military public affairs. Commercial public 
relations is based on the free enterprise con- 
cept of marketing a product or service for a 
private corporation. Military public affairs 
programs exist to provide information and 
maintain an awareness and concern for public 
opinion regarding an organisation that is owned 
and operated by and for the American people. 
Where the commercial public relations prac- 
titioner answers only to the officers of his 
company, military public affairs personnel are 
responsible to their command, the Navy, the 
Defense Department, the President, and through 
the Congress, to the American voters and tax- 
payers. When a civilian public relations prac- 
titioner errs or a private corporation's public 
relations turn sour, the consequences are seldom 
great. When a military commander's actions 
or those of his public affairs personnel produce 
negative results, the unfavorable public relations 
implications often have long-term national and 
international ramifications which can cause 
damage to our national defense posture and 
objectives. 

No organization in American society can 
take public opinion for granted. No one can 
aagiimo that good performance and strength 
alone will luring public recognition, understand- 
ing, and support. In a modem complex society 
it is necessary for every organization seeking 
public support to establish and maintain in- 
formation programs in order to create a com- 
mon ground of understanding with the public. 



Perhaps even more important than the De- 
fense Department's concern for public under- 
standing and support is the accepted principle 
that the nation's citizens have "the right to know" 
all unclassified information that is required or 
that is within the commonly accepted meaning 
of news. The Defense Establishment belongs to 
the American people. S is accountable to them 
and has an obligation to spend their money 
wisely, operate efficiently, and generally in 
accord with their wishes. Support of the defense 
effort has required sacrifices on the part of the 
American people and will continue to do so. 

The Armed Services depend upon the public 
for all the essential elements of their existence; 
legal authority to exist and to function within 
their assigned areas of responsibility; funds 
required to procure materials and services; 
manpower and equipment; and the kind of public 
recognition that any such organization requires 
if it is to maintain high morale and perform at 
peak efficiency. Those elements are provided 
by the public today because the public agrees 
that there is a need for an adequate Defense 
Establishment. 

Tbp-level evidence of the Navy's concern 
for keeping the public informed is reflected in 
a statement by Admiral Thomas H. Moorer, 
Chief of Naval Operations (Aug '87 - Jul '70): 

"It is particularly important today, in these 
times of very rapid communications and televi- 
sion, where one impression can cause signifi- 
cant action on the part of our government.... 
that we ensure that the public is entirely and 
accurately informed about the overall naval 
situation in a very timely and fair manner." 



CHAPTER 2-PART ONE 



ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 

This section surveys the history of public 
relations and points out significant terms, prin- 
ciples, and theories related to the military 
public affairs profession. The terms and prin- 
ciples discussed should be applied to the solution 
of public affairs problems. 

Most of these basic principles and terms 
have stemmed from civilian public relations. 
You should continually keep in mind that as a 
Journalist in the military public affairs field, 
you must restrict public affairs activities to 
those authorized and accepted by national policy 



and military regulations. Civilian public rela- 
tions principles and practices, divested of their 
promotional elements, can enhance the military 
public information and public opinion evaluation 
function. 

What is Public Relations? (PR) 

Public relations is practiced to influence 
public opinion and human behavior. It is the 
quality of the relationships between an individual 
or organization and the public. Public relations 
is a way to influence public opinion through a 
planned effort which follows the basic principles 
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Figure 2-1. -The Armed Forces of the United 



of policies in the public interest, good perform- 
ance, and adequate communication. R is not 
enough to have a concern for the public interest 
that is manifest in the policies of an individual 
or organization, and good performance on its 
part. The public must recognize that an in- 
dividual or organization is performing respon- 
sibly, and does have its interests in mind. This 
recognition can be achieved only fay adequate 
communication between the two. The end result 
of public relations is favorable public opinion 
towards and public acceptance of an individual, 
idea, product, service, or institution. 

Public relations is a term used in at least 
three senses in our society: 

e The relationships which an individual or 
organization has with individuals a n d gr ou ps 
which compose its publics. 

e The ways and means used to achieve 
harmonious relationships with the publics. 

e The quality or status of an individual's 
or organization's relationships with its publics. 

PR Role in Society 

Public relations plays an important role in 
our society. It provides the public with useful 
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information it would have difficulty obtaining 
otherwise, and helps market products and serv- 
ices that contribute to the development of our 
national economy and standard of living. Also, 
it serves as a social bookkeeper or conscience 
concerning the relationships of government, or 
of business, with the public. Communication 
experts have determined that up to 50 per cent 
of the content of our mass media originates in 
some way through public relations efforts, ft 
has helped to make our government and political 
systems more meaningful. It has raised funds 
for combating polio, heart disease, and other 
crippling diseases. It is used to foster national 
and world support for the defense of free people 
everywhere. It is also used to bring about 
gradual adjustments to social problems that 
plague our society. 

It is estimated that more than 100,000 Amer- 
icans are employed in public relations and that 
American industry spends in excess of $2 billion 
each year on public relations activities. 

Public relations is taught in some 200 uni- 
versities. Fourteen offer bachelor's degrees and 
five offer master's degrees in PR, but it is dif- 
ficult to find universal acceptance of its defini- 
tion. 
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Bec ause public relations is a relatively new 
term a nd even newer occupation, there is con- 
siderable confusion and often controversy sur- 
rounding its employment and practitioners. 

there are no legal standards or license 
requirements in the PR field, munerous un- 
qualified and often disreputable individuals have 
brought discredit and dishonor to jwblic rela- 
tions, particularly among members of the mass 
and legislative bodies. 

Public relations practitioners often are ster- 
eotyped by the general public with press agentry 
which is an ancestor of public relations. The 
history of press agentry reveals its function as 
one o t getting publicity t°r puidl^» . sa ke 
alone. Frwjuently there has Been little concern 
shown for the public interest or responsible 
performance. 

A Popular PR Definition 

A definition formulated by the editors of the 
Public Relations News and now widely accepted 

in the field is: .. 

“Public relations is the management function 
which evaluates public attitudes* identifies the 
policies and procedures of an individual or 
organization with public interest, and executes 
a program to earn public understanding and 

aCC Ttere 6 are other popular and sound defini- 
tions of public relations. Almost all recognize 
that the term refers both to the state of the 
relationships between an organization and its 
publics and to the efforts to do something about 
these relationships by counseling managers and 
leaders in ways to work with the public. Plan- 
ning two-way communication which contributes 
to the success of public relations activities is 
inherent to all definitions. 

Public Relations Terms 

The following terms are used at the De- 
fense Information School and in the literature 
and practice of public relations: 

PUBLIC.— A constantly changing, not neces- 
sarily organized group of people who may or 
may not know and communicate with eachother, 
but who all have the same relationship to some 
person or group. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION. -The process of 
providing information to the public, mainly, 



though not necessarily exclusively, through the 
mass media. Also, sometimes the stats at 
public knowledge on a subject, as “the level of 
public information* on an issue. 

PROPAGANDA.— A planned or schemed pro - 
gram for spreading doctrine or system of prin- 
ciples regardless of the public interest. R can 
be the dissemination of ideas, information, or 
gossip for the purpose of helping orinjuri^a 
person, an institution, a cause, a political party, 
or the like. 

PUBLICITY. — formation with news value 
issued as a means of gaining public attention or 
support. Publicity also results from the staging 
of newsworthy events, such as amriversary 
celebrations, seminars, dedications, beauty con- 
tests, and ground-breakings, andfromunplanned 
events (such as accidents) over which the or- 
ganization may have little or no control. 

PRESS AGENTRY.— Publicity used moreto 
attract attention than to gain \mderstMdu«. 
The posing by an actress or other celebrity 
with a product or an individual for 
merely to bring attention to their association is 

considered press agentry. 

LOBBYING. —Unsolicited services, mes- 
sages, publications, or other devices designed 
to influence any member of a legislative body 
in his attitude toward particular legislation or 
appropriations. 

Historical Evolution of PR 

Great thinkers and educators tell us that to 
understand the present and future it is neces- 
sary to look at the past. 

Although the practice of PR as a specialized 
and the use of the term date only from the 
closing years of the 19th century, public rela- 
tions as a concept is not new. It 
practiced in one form or another from the time 
men came together and formed groups or 

societies. . 

Leaders have always had the option of three 
approaches to get men to make concerted 
efforts— power, purchase, pursuasion— or a 
combination of the three. 

POWER influences human behavior by over- 
riding human will and choice. It threatens in- 
dividual or group security and well being, a 
dictator exerts control through naked power by 
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imprisoning or assassinating anyone who op- 
poses his government. The disadvantages of 
the use of power alone to control human be* 
havior include its difficulty of application, its 
wastefulness, its disregard for morality, and 
the serious limitation in the progresr a govern* 
ment can make through that means. 

PURCHASE is used to control human be. 
havior by offering a reward for particular be- 
havior. Money, goods, glory, and position of 
honor have been used throughout history to pur- 
chase h um a n behavior. Purchase is usually 
preferred over power, but its limitations lie in 
the fact that people are purchased only by what 
they value, and opposing forces may gain con- 
trol by offering higher stakes to those who ac- 
cept purchase. 

PERSUASION is the third and most complex 
method of controlling human behavior. With 
persuasion, human behavior is guided by a 
liaison or communication between the minds of 
the leader and the governed. Words, pictures, 
gestures, or other means of human communica- 
tion are used to persuade people to act in a 
specified manner because they believe it is the 
right way to act. 

GOVERNMENT BY PERSUASION. -Every 
government uses power and purchases to some 
degree to achieve its objectives. However, the 
great democracies primarily depend upon per- 
suasion to gain acceptance of their programs, 
to order to persuade there must be free com- 
munication. Without free communication there 
is no democracy. Free communication is neces- 
sary for a democracy to emerge, develop, and 
endure as its ideas and ideals are tested and 
retested in the dialogue of each generation, hi 
the conduct of public relations the PR prac- 
titioner depends upon persuasion to achieve his 
objectives. These objectives are to change or 
neutralize hostile opinion, crystalize unformed 
or latent opinion, and conserve favorable 
opinions toward the idea, product, service, or 
institution which he represents. It follows then 
that the public relations function in modern 
society has advanced most in those countries 
which permit free communication. 

EARLY BEGINNINGS.— Efforts to commu- 
nicate information to influence action can be 
traced back to early civilizations. Archeolo- 
gists found a farm bulletin in Iran (Persia) 
which told the farmers of 1800 B.C. howto sow, 
irrigate, and harvest their crops and how to 
control field mice. 



Today, U.S. Department of Agriculture farm 
bulletins perform a similar function. Hie art 
and architecture of ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, and China were designed to build sup- 
port for and glorify emperors, kings, priests, 
or other leaders, or for ideas such as Chris- 
tianity. Our knowledge of these ancient civili- 
zations has to a great extent been the result of 
deciphering this art and architecture. 

Julius Caesar is remembered as a great 
conqueror, statesman, and historian. There is 
evidence that he was one of the first rulers to 
practice public relations on a large scale in 
government. His commentaries on the Gallic 
Wars are considered one of the most masterful 
propaganda tracts ever written. Reputed to be 
the brainchild of Caesar, the Roman newspaper 
"Acta Diuraa,* was devoted to news about 
Caesar and his government. It was distributed 
in the Forum about 60 B.C. Some historians 
believe Caesar employed publicity agents or 
ghost writers to enhance his power and reputa- 
tion. 

In creating the newspaper, Caesar hoped to 
accomplish these goals: 

e Build a favorable image of himself. 

e Stimulate interest in his government. 

e Achieve good will. 

e Influence opinion and legislation. 

e Keep his people informed. 

The history of Europe and Asia is replete 
with examples of other rulers who used what 
we would now call opinion molding techniques 
to gain and hold power. Our own nation owes 
its being, in a large measure, to Thomas Paine, 
Samuel Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and other 
patriots who published newspapers and pam- 
phlets to rally the people of the Colonies to the 
cause of independence. 

IMPACT OF PRINTING PRESS. -hi Europe 
before the mid-15th century, education was 
beyond the reach of the general public, usually 
being limited to royalty, political and religious 
leaders, and the wealth landowners. Reading 
matter which was available had been inscribed 
by hand usually in a single copy. The invention 
in 1454 of the printing press with movable type 
had a major impact on public communications 
and the course of history in the Western World. 
The ability to mass print was followed by the 
establishment of educational institutions which 
were opened to a much wider segment of the 
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JULIUS CAESAR THOMAS PAINE 



Figure 2-2.— Early practitioners of public relations. 
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public. Mass printing permitted the publication 
of newspapers, pamphlets and books. Libraries 
opened, in which the newly educated could read 
and study the ideas and thoughts of the "world’s 
thinkers 0 and the revolutionary concepts of in- 
dividuals such as Martin Luther, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. The resulting human enlightenment 
produced unrest and popular revolts to over- 
throw individuals, organizations, and govern- 
ments, which denied the "God-given* or 
"natural* rights of the people. 

A case in point is the American Revolution. 
It developed from a complex convergence of 
social, economic and political problems largely 
ignored by the reigning British monarch King 
George III, because of a lack of communication 
with the New World. The publicity agent for 
the "Cause* was Samuel Adams. The command 
information officer was Thomas Paine, the 
pamphleteer. Spokesmen for the Revolution were 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Using 
some of the most dramatic and effective PR 



efforts in history, Patrick Henry molded public 
opinion and support. Staged events (The Boston 
Tea Party), oratory ("Give me liberty or ....*), 
organizations (Sons of Liberty, rallies, pro- 
tests), publications, and propaganda were used 
by American patriots to crystallize public in- 
terest and support, both in the colonies and in 
Europe. Many of those PR efforts have been 
duplicated in almost every popular revolution 
that has taken place since 1776. 

The Declaration of Independence was written 
out "of a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind.* Throughout the American Revolution and 
in the early years of the new Nation, persuasive 
communication by early Presidents and leaders 
played a key role in the nation’s growth and 
development. 

‘KITCHEN CABINET PR MAN. -The use of 
public relations techniques to adjust citizens to 
major social and economic changes is exem- 
plified by the administration of President Andrew 
Jackson. A former newspaper editor, Amos 
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Kendall, was employed by President Jackson 
and served in Jackson's influential "Kitchen 
Cabinet." He was Jackson's pollster, counselor, 
ghost writer, problem solver, idea man, and 
publicist Although relatively unknown outside 
Washington's officialdom, Kendall worked at the 
policy making level and played a key role in the 
success President Jackson had in establishing 
free education, economic reforms in the public's 
favor, and passage of legislation which gave 
the man on the street a vote and voice in 
politics. 

From the end of Jackson's Administration 
until the Civil War the expansion of railroads 
and the invention of the telegraph were major 
milestones in the evolution of the nation's com- 
munications system. Railroads rushed pas- 
sengers, newspapers, and publications to com- 
munities that had accepted a delay of weeks or 
months for news of current interest elsewhere* 
The advent of a telegraph system brought im- 
mediate long distance communication and pro- 
vided newspapers with a system for gathering 
news that changed the manner in which news 
was reported. Mass communications became an 
established fact. 

The Civil War climaxed a lengthy and bitter 
political, economic, a.*d social struggle between 
two opposing forces of the nation. Agitation for 
public support by both sides preceded the war 
by many years. Public relations efforts included 
staged events, oratory, propaganda, and popular 
front organizations. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN (PR MASTER).- 
President Abraham Lincoln, a master of both 
oral and written communication, welded the 
Union forces together and led them to ultimate 
victory over the Confederacy. Lincoln was 
acutely aware of the power of public opinion, 
but his military commanders were notprepared 
for the press relation problems brought about 
by the mass communication system and the 
railroads. As a result, his administration 
suffered. 

From the period of Reconstruction to the 
beginning of the 20th century a number of major 
developments spurred the evolution of public 
relations as a distinct function. The drift of a 
rapidly multiplying population to the cities, a 
swell of immigration, a shift of production from 
home to factory, and a fantastic corporate growth 
caused a loss in face-to-face communication 
and created complex social and economic prob- 
lems. 
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Figure 2-3.— President Lincoln, master of 
both written and oral communications. 



To meet the problem of reduced personal 
communication within society, the public rapidly 
adjusted to the use of technological advances 
that made possible a widening of the mass com- 
munication system. The establishment of the 
telephone system and technological advances in 
the printing of newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines vastly widened the mass communication 
system and satisfied the demand for news. 

THREE ERAS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. - 
Public relations literature discusses three dis- 
tinct eras of American public relations evolve - 
ment: (1) the "Public Be Damned" Era, (2) the 

"Public Be Fooled* Era, and (3) the present 
"Public Be Informed* Era that began early in 
this century. 
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The first era was named for a purported 
remark of Willian H. Vanderbilt, a railroad 
tycoon. Asked in 1889 whether it was in the 
public interest to remove a fast daily train be- 
tween New York and Chicago, he is reported to 
have said, "The public be damned— we don't 
take any stock in this silly nonsense working 
for anybody's good but our own— because we are 
not" Whether accurate or not, that phrase 
stuck because it symbolized the attitude of the 
business giants of that day. 

The rise of powerful monopolies, concen- 
tration of wealth and power in the lands of a 
few, and the roughshod tactics of the so-called 
"Robber Barons," brought a wave of public pro- 
test and demands for reform. Contemporary 
public relations emerged during the "Public Be 
Damned" Era as part of the power struggles fay 
economic groups against political reform move- 
ments demanded by entrenched labor, farm, 
and social groups. 

The popular revolt against big business was 
led in large part fay Theodore Roosevelt, who 
earned the soubriquet "Trust Buster." Agita- 
tion for reform found its strength in the writings 
of the so called "MUckrakers." The "Muck- 
rakers* thundered out their denunciations of big 
business and the "Robber Barons" to the mass 
circulation audiences of the popular magazines 
and newspapers. The impact of the growing 
mass media was apparent. 

At first big business was helpless against 
the onslaught of the accusations of the "Muck- 
rakers" and the political reform movements 
because they had lost contact with the public. 
They needed help in reaching the public with 
favorable information. Their first instinct 
turned them to their advertising men and 
lawyers. But when threats to take their ad- 
vertising away from media and law suits failed 
to dissuade editors from printing the exposes, 
big business hired ex-newspapermen and press 
agents in an effort to capture the public's at- 
tention. 

These ex-newspapermen and press agents 
followed the example of the press agents of the 
entertainment world of the late 19th century. 

Phineas T. Barnum had used trickery, stunts, 
and flamboyant publicity efforts to attract at- 
tention and audiences for freak shows and cir- 
cuses. 

One-way communication, liberal coats of 
"white-wash," trickery, and stunts were the 
major tools used by corporate press agents to 
combat the damage of the "Muckrakers" and 



political reform groups. The period eventually 
became known as the "Public Be Fooled" Era 
of public relations. 

Ivy Ledbetter Lee is generally credited with 
being one of the pioneers of PR who helped 
usher in the "Public Be Informed" Era which 
has lasted from the early 20th century until to- 
day. 

Lee supplemented his income as a reporter 
for the New York World fay writing news re- 
leases for some of the corporations seeking a 
voice in public communication. He noted that 
business policies of secrecy and silence were 
failing. He believed that in order to be under- 
stood, corporations must become articulate, 
open their books, and take their case to the 
public. 

Lee issued a "Declaration of Principles" in 
1906, in whch he stated: "This is not a secret 
press bureau. All our work is done in the open. 
We aim to supply news. This is not an adver- 
tising agency; if you think our material ought 
properly to go to your business office, do not 
use it. Our matter is accurate. Further de- 
tails on any subject treated will be supplied 
promptly, and any editor will be assisted most 
cheerfully in verifying directly any statement 
or fact ...hi brief our plan is, frankly and openly, 
on behalf of business concerns and public in- 
stitutions, to supply to the press and public of 
the United States prompt and accurate informa- 
tion concerning subjects which it is of value and 
interest to the public to know about." 

The Declaration is an expression of two of 
the three recognized principles of effective 
public relations: Good performance and ade- 
quate communication. Policy in the public in- 
terest is third. His "Declaration of Principles" 
offers sound guidance to effective press rela- 
tions today. 

WW I CONTRIBUTIONS.— Other important 
contributions to public relations theory and 
practice were made in World War I. During 
the war, George Creel, a well-known newsman, 
was appointed to head the Committee for Public 
Information. Creel's committee mobilized mili- 
tant public opinion in support of our national 
objectives, countered the enemy's propaganda, 
and helped to sell Liberty Bonds on a scale 
never before thought possible. Creel and the 
members of his committee, which included 
Carl Byoir and Edward L. Bernays, transformed 
public relations from a defensive weapon to a 
positive dynamic tool of management. 
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When the war ended, Byoir and Be mays re- 
turned to the business world, where both had a 
far reaching influence *on the development of 
PR. 

FIRST PR TEXTBOOK.— Be mays wrote the 
first book about PR and taught the first univer- 
sity courses in public relations. He coined the 
term “public relations counsel.* He was re- 
sponsible for pointing out that PR was a func- 
tion of management, that management had a 
responsibility not only to its employees, but to the 
public they served or depended on for support. 

Since the early 1920's, mass communica- 
tion experts and social scientists have made 
significant contributions to the evolution of 
public relations. Studies of public opinion, 
propaganda, the stereotyping of attitudes, in- 
dividual and group behavior, and the operations 
of pressure groups and opinion leaders number 
among their scholarly contributions* Public 
opinion polls were first conducted on a national 
scale in 1916 and grew to national prominence 
and influence in the 1920's and 30's. 

LIPPMANN DEFINES PUBLIC OPINION. - 
One important contribution was the book Public 
Qptatop by Walter Lippmann. Lippmann' s book, 
published in 1922, describes what has been 
accepted as the most valid definition of public 
opinion. According to Mr. Lippmann, the opin- 
ions held by a person are based on his experi- 
ences, environment, education and many pre- 
conceived notions. He likens a person's “public 
opinion* to pictures in one's head. Those 
images Mr. Lippmann called stereotypes. The 
theories and terms of Public Opinion have be- 
come a permanent pari of the lexicon of social 
scientists, social psychologists, and public rela- 
tions professionals. 

The crash of the American stock market and 
the depression that followed awakened govern- 
mental agencies, educational institutions, reli- 
gious organizations, welfare agencies, and other 
non-profit institutions to the role public rela- 
tions could play in the success of their partic- 
ular activity. Public relations evolved con- 
siderably under Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
administrations. 

Although radio had emerged as a ma s s com- 
munication medium during the 1920's, its tre- 
mendous impact did not become apparent «»tii 
President Roosevelt used radio to communicate 
directly with the American people through his 
“Fireside Chats.* Using network radio and the 



front page of the daily newspapers, President 
Roosevelt exercised strong leadership and con- 
summate communications skill to harness the 
forces of protest into an effective and popular 
government. 

PR EXPANDS DURING WW IL-When World 
War H began, President Roosevelt continued 
using his leadership and communication skills 
to weld American economic, political, and mili- 
tary forces into a power that remains second to 
none. 

President Roosevelt appointed Elmer Davis, 
a newsman, to head the Office of War Informa- 
tion. That office was charged with main taining 
home-front morale and winning public support 
for rationing, the draft, war tends, and other 
wartime programs. 

Following WW H, public relations experts 
were used by the government to help ease the 
staggering adjustment of shifting to a peace- 
time economy and integrating the millions of ex- 
servicemen back into the work force. 

Since WW II, public relations efforts and 
organizations have expanded with the national 
economy. The most intense development was 
during periods of political and economic crisis 
and unrest 

Among the significant developments of public 
relations since WW H are the relationships of 
chief executives and their PR counsel, estab- 
lishment of public relations training at the uni- 
versity level, organization of a national profes- 
sional public relations society, and the use of 
radio and television to influence public opinion. 

The relationship between President Eisen- 
hower and his press secretary, James Haggerty, 
was a positive example of how a public relations 
expert and his “boss* best work as a team. 
Mr. Haggerty sat in on the Administration's 
major policy conferences and planning sessions 
and was consulted before final decisions and 
public announcements were made. Filmed news- 
casts of presidential press conferences were 
also introduced during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

In 1947, the first School of Public Relations 
was opened at Boston University. It is now 
known as the School of Public Communications. 
Many other universities now offer degrees in 
Public Relations. 

In 1964 The Public Relations Society of 
America (PRSA) started a program of voluntary 
certification of members' professional gif^ i 
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inc lud ing written examinations. PRSA now has 
almost 6000 members. 

President John F. Kennedy was the first 
President to permit live radio and television 
broadcasting of Presidential news conferences. 
His use of the electronic media during the 
"Steel Crisis" and "Cuban Missile Crisis" in 
1662 best exemplify how quickly public opinion 
can be marshalled to support national objectives. 

NEED FOR EXPERTISE. —Today , public 
relations practice is maturing into a specific 
discipline requiring of its practitioners expert 
girfli in mass communications and applied social 
psychology. It has found acceptance in all 
phases of government, business, industry, com- 
merce, institutionalism, politics, and even 
entertainment. 

Military PA 
Parallels Civilian PR 

Military public affairs (the parallel of civil- 
ian public relations) has a long history of its 
own. It owes its peculiarities to the unique 
requirements of military discipline, methods, 
and goals. If military PA can be directly com- 
pared to civilian PR, then it can best be com- 
pared to the public relations practices of the 
non-profit organization, whose interest is deeds 
and a continued existence for good purposes, 
rather than production for a profit. 

Down through history, beginning as far back 
as half a millennium before Christ, military 
public affairs has been practiced as a unique 
art with close civilian parallels, hi years gone 
by, as now, there have been highly successful 
practitioners of the art. These individuals could 
move from the military to the civilian realm 
and make their successful and proven PR 
theories operate for them in both realms by 
adapting them to suit changes in goals, objec- 
tives, and policy. 

Perhaps the earliest example of military 
concern for public affairs occurred after the 
Battle of Marathon in 460 B.C. When the Athe- 
nian Army unexpectedly defeated the Persian 
Army at Marathon, the Athenian commander 
sent a runner to Athens, 28 miles away, to tell 
the people that the Army had won a decisive 
victory. 

That event points up a basic reason for the 
existence of public affairs efforts by armed 
forces fielded by democratic governments. When 
a democracy establishes and maintains a mili- 



tary force for its protection, the people have a 
right to know all the news of public concern 
about the organization. 

The great military leaders of history were 
outstanding communicators, both with their men 
and with the public. 

Napoleon always personally appeared before 
his armies on the eve of battle and explained 
the objectives and advantages of the forthcoming 
attack. His manner, costume, and color of his 
steed set him apart from others on the field of 
battle and served as a leadership symbol for 

his men. „ . 

George Washington’s command of the English 
language, use of symbols and images to lead 
men in battle contributed to his earning an im- 
mortal place in history. 

CIVIL WAR PRESS RELATIONS.— Military 
leaders have contended with public opinion al- 
ways, but it wasn’t until the American Civil 
War that they faced the crucial problem of press 
relations, hi the years Just prior to the war, 
the railroads and telegraph had vastly changed 
the mass communication system. Before this 
had evolved, it was often weeks or even months 
before news of military activities could reach 
the public. Union generals who previously had 
not been too concerned about public opinion were 
totally unprepared for the day-by-day news- 
paper reports and the almost immediate impact 
of unfavorable public opinion that stemmed from 
war correspondents reporting military activities 
by telegraph to the mass media. 

General William Sherman once undertook to 
have a correspondent hanged for espionage. 
Angrily, he wrote that he would rather be gov- 
erned by Jefferson Davis than "abused by a set 
of dirty newspaper scribblers who have the 
impudence of Satan." "They come into camp," 
he went on, "poke about among the lazy and pick 
up mmo rs and publish them as facts, and 
the avidity with which these rumors are swal- 
lowed by the public makes even some of our 
officers bow to them. I will not. They are a 
pest and shall not approach me, and I will treat 
them as spies which in truth they are." 

The harassed newsmen covering the Civil 
War contributed to the publication of a monu- 
mental amount of misinformation that caused 
unnecessary adverse opinion of the military’s 
role in the war. 

Towards the end of the 16th century, Admiral 
George Dewey, in recognition of a need for 
organized military public affairs, said: "Navy 
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policy requires the support of the people and 
the Congress, and this support can only be ob- 
tained by giving the widest publicity to the policy 
itself and to the reasons and arguments in its 
support, and taking the people and the Congress 
into full confidence of the government, inviting 
intelligent criticism as well as support.* 

EARLY MILITARY PA.— In the opening years 
of the 20th century there was little need for 
public affairs staffs in the Armed Forces be- 
cause of the absence of public interest in mili- 
tary matters. The Marine Corps had a publicity 
office in Chicago as early as 1907, but its pri- 
mary purpose was to stimulate recruiting. 

Public interest in the Armed Forces in- 
creased with the outbreak of WW L In 1917, a 
press section was organized within the American 
Expeditionary Force in France to meet the 
needs of the American newsmen who had ac- 
companied the troops to the combat theater of 
operations. A Public Relations Branch within 
G-2, Army Intelligence, was established per- 
manently in 1918. 

Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
established a Navy News Bureau in the Navy 
Department during WW I and staffed it with 
civilian newsmen. When public interest in the 
U-boat war grew strong, the Secretary inau- 
gurated a daily news conference, hi the Navy, 
as in the Army, public relations was viewed as 
a reverse form of security, and after the war 
a Public Relations Branch was established in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence (which remained 
in existence until 1941). 

Following WW I, public interest in the Armed 
Forces again diminished. Army and Navy of- 
ficials talked to newsmen when circumstances 
required it, but neither service maintained 
much of a public affairs organization. An ex- 
ception was the young Army Air Corps, which 
was fighting for recognition within the military 
community and by the general public. As early 
as 1925, an Information Division in the Office of 
the Chief of the Air Service existed within the 
War Department (Army). 

As the war clouds gathered in the early 
40's, both War and Navy Departments antici- 
pated an increase in civilian interest in mili- 
tary affairs, hi 1941, Frank Knox, the former 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, was 
Secretary of the Navy. He established an Office 
of Public Relations which was directly respon- 



sible to him. Concurrently, the Chief of Naval 
Operations declared public relations to be a 
command responsibility. (NOTE: A detailed 

history of U.S. Navy public affairs activity was 
presented in Chapter 2, Journalist 3 & 2, some 
of which is repeated above to show how it fits 
into the overall history of U.S. military public 
affairs.) 

hi the dosing years of the war, Fleet Admi- 
ral Chester W. Nimitz initiated a program 
through which news releases of men under his 
command, the U.S. Pacific Fleet, were for- 
warded to their home town newspapers. Ad- 
miral Nimitz' s aim was the recognition of the 
accomplishments of the individual Navy man by 
family and friends at home. This program 
proved so successful that in early 1945, Sec- 
retary of the Navy James V. Forrestal directed 
the organization of a fleet home town news 
center as a Navy-wide activity so that Navymen 
serving throughout the world would be benefi- 
ciaries of the program. In 1952 the center 
began processing Marine Corps hometowners 
and it became a complete Sea Services activity 
when the Coast Guard joined it in 1963. Through- 
out its more than 25-year history, the center 
(FHTNC) has been the backbone of the Navy's 
effort to keep the home front aware of what 
Navy people are accomplishing around the 
world. The other branches of service have 
similar programs. 

DOD ESTABLISHED.— The National Security 
Act of 1947 established the Department of De- 
fense (DOD) with three subordinate military 
departments; Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. Public affairs offices were 
maintained by these departments and also in 
Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps. 

Originally, the Secretary of Defense had a 
token public affairs staff, hi 1949, however, in 
order to facilitate public affairs coverage of 
the military departments, Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal established an Office of Public 
Information (OPl) in the Department of Defense 
which became the sole source of military news 
at the Defense Department level. Most of the 
personnel of the military departments* public 
affairs offices were transferred to that office. 
The relatively small staffs which remained 
within the various services fed national military 
news to the OPI and also directed the public 
affairs efforts of their field commands. 
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communication and improved public affaire 
programs. 

This brief survey of an ever expanding dis- 
cipline can present only the basic highlights of 
importance to public affairs personnel. How- 
ever, you are encouraged to read fully the sec- 
tions of the textbooks used in this survey. In- 
formation on these references is included in 
Appendix X of this manual. 

WHAT IS 

PUBLIC OPINION? 

Cutlip and Center define public opinion as 
"the sum of accumulated individual opinions on 
an issue in public debate and affecting a group 
of people.* 

William Albig, in his book Modem Public 
Opinion points out that public discussion is per- 
sistent in all human societies but is limited 
by the amount of information available and by 
the prevailing social customs and standards. 
Where there is no debate and no controversy, 
there can be no opinion. lh the other hand, an 
opinion is some individual expression on a con- 
troversial point and it may be expressed in 
actions as well as words. 

Each person holds individual opinions which 
are based on his attitudes and the information 
available to him on the subject under discussion. 
Group opinion can result from the Interaction 
of two or more persons on one another in any 
type of group in which a controversial point 
occurs. Publics are simply constantly changing, 
not necessarily organized, groups of people who 
may or may not know and communicate with each 
other, but who all have the same relationship to 
some person or group. It should be remembered 
that the opinion process may be a reasoned anrf 
logical analysis, or it may be an emotional, un- 
thinking, illogical expression. Most important 
of all is the fact that opinion is expressed 
through some means of communication. Opinion 
expression is behavior, whether it be by gesture 
(nose thumbing, clapping), voice (whistle, boo), 
the spoken word, the printed word, the symbol, 
or passive or overt acts. 

THE REASONING PUBLIC 

Viscount Bryce, the distinguished British 
observer of American democracy ( The American 
Commonwealth ), lists four stages in the forma- 
tion of public opinion in a democracy: 



Stage 1: In its rudimentary stage, public 
opinion is the prevalent impression of the 
moment as reflected in individual sentiments of 
approval or disapproval. 

Stage 2: These individual sentiments are 
either confirmed or weakened by communica- 
tion media Newspapers, magazines, radio, TV) 
or through interaction with other persons. (R 
must be remembered that communication media 
usually reflect the ideas and beliefs of so- 
called opinion makers or opinion leaders.) The 
opinion of ordinary minds hitherto fluid and 
undetermined, begins to crystalize into a solid 
mass. Ibis is where debate and controversy 
begin; i.e. in the mind of each individual. 

Stage 3: The effect of each controversy 
forces individuals to take one side or another 
of the question or issue. They become par- 
tisans. 

Stage 4: When a man votes, he commits 
himself. He then has an interest in backing his 
view, which he has sought to make the pre- 
vailing view. Multiple opinion is now reduced 
to two opinions— the triumphant opinion vs. the 
defeated opinion. 

Bryce cautions us that only a small part 
of opinion is original. It is mainly due to what 
has been heard and read. He does not specify 
what proportion is due to reasoning. 

How important is this opinion upon which 
public relations depends? Public opinion creates 
our social customs, mores, and folkways; it 
elects our political candidates and dictates 
their policies in office; it affects our choice of 
clothing, food, occupation and way of life. In 
short, public opinion is one of the real facts of 
life with which everyone must deal. 

On the whole, democracy as practiced within 
the United States of America seems to work as 
well as, or better than, most other political 
systems. Perhaps, our public opinion processes 
can be credited for some of its successes. 
According to Viscount Bryce, the excellence 
of popular government lies not so much in its 
wisdom, for it is as apt to err as other kinds 
of government, as in its strength. This strenth 
lies more in the basic good sense of the Amer- 
ican public than in the government's store of 
information and knowledge, voluminous and 
pervasive though it may be. Bryce refers to 
popular opinion in the sphere of politics, but 
does popular opinion operate elsewhere? 

Everyone casts a vote every day of his life, 
and sometimes casts several votes a day. These 
votes are not necessarily political in nature. In 
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our free enterprise society, we can cast eco- 
nomic and social votes as well as political 
votes. When we decide to buy Brand X rather 
than Brand Y we cast an economic vote. Our 
economic votes to save or to spend, help de- 
termine the general trend of business activity 
and may lead to inflation or deflation, boom or 
bust. 

We also cast social votes when we adopt or 
reject some new fad or fashion. We cast voca- 
tional votes when we adopt one type of job in 
preference to another. 



The study of human behavior and how it is 
influenced may be grouped into four general 



areas: 



• Behavior of the individual (psychology), 
e Behavior of the individual as a member 

of groups and the interaction within groups 
(sociology). 

• Man as a social and cultural 
(cultural anthropology). 

e Mass or public communication. 



How well do we cast such votes in the poli- 
tical, economic, social, and otherfields? Public 
opinion is a major factor in determining how 
such votes are cast. Public relations must de- 
termine public opinion and attempt to influence 
it to act in accordance with an organization's 
objectives. In civilian industry, the primary 
objectives are to remain in business and prosper. 
In the Armed Forces, the support and under- 
standing essential to mission accomplishment 
is being sought. 

INFLUENCING PUBLIC OPINION 

How is it possible to influence the attitudes 
and hence the opinions of individuals and bring 
about changes in public opinion and h»«ma n be. 
havior? 

Until the end of the nineteenth century those 
who sought to understand or influence human 
behavior placed much reliance on a mysterious 
something called "human nature". 

Social scientists and psychologists during 
this century have searched and documented 
data on how a human being's behavior can be 
influenced. Exhaustive and reliable investiga- 
tions and experiments have demonstrated that 
man does not conform to any broad laws of 
nature or react according to "human nature." 

It has been found that each human being, rather 
than inheriting motive by instinct, acquires his 
motives, attitudes, and opinions from his en- 
vironment, physical condition, experience, group 
associations, and the flood of stimuli and in- 
formation with which he is bombarded constantly. 

H an individual is to be influenced, it is 
essential that those persons planning programs 
that attempt to influence human behavior bear in 
mind certain considerations. Human behavior 
is affected by the reaction of a human being to 
his surroundings, his social and cultural en- 
vironment, to other individuals and groups, 
how he acquires his attitudes and opinions. 



ATTITUDES AFFECT 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

What are some of the significant discoveries 
of the psychologists, sociologists and profes- 
sional communicators? 

Cutlip and Center report scientists have 
learned that the attitudes of individuals provide 
the raw material out of which public opinion 
develops, ebbs in and out of public debate, or 
erupts suddenly into a torrent of protests or 
revolution. Since public opinion draws its power 
from individuals, we must consider individual 
attitudes when dealing with an issue. 

Daniel Katz, author of Public Opinion and 
Propaganda , believes that psychologically the 
acquired attitudes, experiences, and associa- 
tions of an individual are the major influences 
on his behavior* Basically f the reason aperson 
holds or alters his attitudes is related to the 
functions which the attitudes perform for him in 

enabling him to cope with the world as he sees 
it: 

e They help him adjust to his government. 

e They provide an ego defense— protect him 
from harsh reality. 

e They are used as a value expression— the 
satisfaction of expressing his personal values 
and concept of himself. 

e They provide a system of screening and 
cataloging stimuli and knowledge-they give 
structure and meaning to the universe. 

Other scientific attitude research findings 
reported by Cutlip and Center include: 

* Attitudes are accumulated from many 
places and sources. 

e Attitudes remain latent until an issue 
arises for the group to which an individual be- 
longs. A conflict then develops and attitudes 
are crystallized into opinions-pros and cons. 
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• The opinions expressed as a result of 
this confrontation are the sum of an individual's 
attitudes tempered by his degree of concern 
for group approval of his expressed opinions. 

Attitudes have certain definable and meas- 
urable characteristics: 

• Direction-an attitude is favorable or un- 
favorable. 

• Degree-it may be very favorable, some- 
what, or nearly neutral. 

• Intensity or emotional content. 

• Saliency or prominence in an individual’s 
conscience. This influences an individual’s 
comprehension and response to a stimulus. R 
is also referred to as the “threshold* of the 
individual’s awareness. 

Harwood Childs, An Introduction to P«ihn<». 
Opinion, has grouped tte factors that shape 
individual attitudes into two categories— PRI- 
MARY and SECONDARY. 

• Primary factors are the things we read, 
hear or see through our channels of commu- 
nication: ideas, reports, news, symbols, actions. 
These are the active factors. How we perceive 
these primary factors is shaped to a large de- 
gree by the secondary factors. 

• Secondary factors are the individual’s 
environment. These factors include where an 
individual lives, his age, biological, physical, 
social, and psychological heritage, secondary 
factors influencing individual attitudes are 
generally latent 

SECONDARY FACTORS 

Before surveying the primary or commu- 
nication elements of influencing individual at- 
titudes and behavior it is essential that the basic 
scientific findings concerning the secondary or 
environmental factors be presented. 

Stereotyping 

To explain how an individual develops 
holds attitudes concerning the world around 
him, Walter Lippmann conceived the theory of 
“pictures in our heads* or “stereotyping* pro- 
cess as reported in Public Opinion , published 
in 1922. According to Lippmann, it is not pos- 
sible for an individual to be totally aware of 
all the bits and pieces of information about the 



world around him that he has accumulated in a 
lifetime. Neither is it possible for an individual 
to be aware of and respond to the vast number 
of stimuli bombarding the sense of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, feeling, or smell. Lippmann says 
the individual abstracts perceived and meaning- 
ful stimuli and builds a “picture in his head* of 
an individual, organisation, thing or function. 
Examples of these “pictures in our heads* would 
be the stereotype an individual holds of an Amer- 
ican Navyman, a politician, a doctor, a member 
of the opposite sex, or a foreign country. These 
stereotypes are believed to be shortcuts to the 
perception and storing of matters of importance 
to the individual. Some advantages of this 
abstraction and stereotyping process are that 
it: 

e Permits the individual to concentrate and 
direct attention. 

e Makes possible learning, categorization, 
memory. 

e Makes for economy of time and effort, 
which allows for perception of important stimuli. 

Some disadvantages of the stereotyping pro- 
cess which public affairs people should be 
aware of are: 

e The stereotyping process colors our per- 
ceptions. 

• By stereotyping ethnic, social, racial, 
national, or occupational groups, the individual 
becomes blind to individual differences. 

Lippmann believes that through abstraction 
and stereotyping processes we observe the 
world about us and unconsciously bend and 
shape our perceptions to fit the stereotypes or 
pictures in our heads. 

hi organizing and administering a public 
affairs program, you must be aware of the 
stereotypes with which you must deal since they 
are the foundations for individual attitudes. H 
attitudes toward the military are to be in- 
fluenced, the individual’s stereotype of the mili- 
tary must be influenced. 

Individual Contact 

Since an individual cannot and does not 
perceive all the stimuli that bombard the sense 
of sight, hearing, smell, and touch, is it pos- 
sible to establish contact or liaison with the 
mind of an individual? 
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Lippman believes that three factors in- 
fluence our cognizance of the world around us: 

• Personality variables. 

• Situational variables. 

• Communication variables (the commu- 
nications that are not asked for or wanted but 
force themselves on the individual's attention 
because of the situational variables). 

Personality Variables 

Cutlip and Center report that human per- 
sonality has four primary determinants: 

e Biology or heredity. 

e Group membership, essentially one's en- 
vironment. 

e One's individual role in life— his age, 
social status, race, and sex. 

e Situation— individual experience including 
all the accidental things which affect an in- 
dividual. 



tions serve as reinforcing devices for what a 
child has learned in the family circle. 

Religion.— One basic trait is shared by nearly 
all people— the belief in supernatural, universal 
power. Religion must always be considered in 
efforts to influence public opinion. This is 
especially true in overseas areas where a reli- 
gious sect can sometimes regulate almost the 
total environment of an individual, hi our own 
country an individual's religion can contribute 
to his attitudes and opinions on public issues, 
particularly social issues. 

Schools.— Cutlip and Center believe a 
teacher's influence is infinite. This is true in 
a society where education and enlightment are 
considered indispensable to freedom. Schools 
play a key role in shaping an individual's mental 
set— the screen upon which are cast the lights 
and shadows of what he reads, sees, or hears to 
form "the pictures in his head. 9 



BIOLOGY OR HEREDITY. -An individual's 
bilogical, physical, and psychological heritage 
are factors that no public affairs program can 
change or influence. However, these factors 
must be considered in any attempt to commu- 
nicate with or persuade an individual. An in- 
dividual's height, build, weight, color, con- 
formance to natural standards, tody chemistry, 
and the functions of an individual's glands and 
organs affect his status and participation in 
society. They are related directly to his ability 
to perceive and interpret the world around him, 
and must be considered to some degree in plan- 
ning programs designed to communicate with, 
persuade, or influence the behavior of other 
members of society. 

ENVIRONMENT.— Cutlip and Center suggest 
several major environmental factors, some 
related to the individual's background and others 
to his present situation. These include: 

Culture.— The newborn finds an elaborate 
civilization waiting for him. A child fits into 
historic institutions and is molded by them. In- 
dividuals are grouped together to work, to study, 
to play, and to worship. 

Family.— The family is the first molder of 
opinions and attitudes. No person can totally 
escape the strong, formative influences of the 
family. Most social organizations and institu- 



Economic Class.— The economic class in 
which an individual was reared and the eco- 
nomic class that the individual is in when you 
attempt to communicate with him are influential 
in the communication process and human per- 
ception. Current economic class determines to 
a large degree an individual's social orbit, 
access to mass communications, attitudes, and 
opinions. 

Social Class.— Social class is determined 
largely by family background, education, oc- 
cupation, home and neighborhood. One's posi- 
tion in society helps shape outlook, sources of 
information, opinions and behavior. Another 
factor of increasing importance is the influence 
of an individual's race or religion on his social 
class. 



ROLE IN LIFE.— The role an individual 
{days in the activities of the world around him 
can influence the communication process and 
his behavior. Age, sex, social status, class, 
race, and family ties are important in predicting 
or influencing human behavior and attitudes. 
Youth, young modern, middle age, and elderly 
are terms that naturally group the population in 
terms of certain activities and response to 
communication. Groups of women respond to 
communication that would not normally interest 
groups of men. Certain behavior is expected of 
men in the role of fathers, husbands, sons, or 
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brothers. The same is true of women in their 
behavior as mothers, wives, daughters, or 
sisters. The degree to which the individual is 
involved in his role as a member of a group 
will also influence his participation in society, 
his attitudes and behavior. All of these factors 
must be considered and provided when planning 
and implementing a public affairs program. U 
you want to interest young men in joining a mili- 
tary service you would perhaps succeed better 
if you directed your communication through 
sports, automobiles, or contemporary "men's* 
publications. FM radio might be an ideal medium 
to communicate with the young modern intellec- 
tual, whereas a rock-and-roll AM station might 
be better suited to reach a less sophisticated 
audience. 

Situational Variables 

Situational variables affect human behavior 
through a combination of biological, economic, 
social, and random chance. Ibis variable can be 
related to the fact that two brothers from es- 
sentially the same environment often turn out 
to be quite different in personality and behavior. 
The situation, accidental or planned, in which 
an individual is exposed to persuasive commu- 
nication can also determine the outcome of the 
communication attempt. Men who have been 
deprived of food or other biological necessities 
will naturally be tuned in to communications 
that will help them relieve the tension of the 
physical or emotional drive or need. Individuals 
who are likely to be drafted in the near future 
might be more intensely interested in military 
news or recruiting efforts than a gentleman of 
60, or even a young man who has fulfilled his 
military obligation. 

Cutlip and Center believe different people 
will respond differently to the same social pres- 
sures and persuasions according to motiva- 
tional predispositions to respond. These have 
been divided into PERSONAL MOTIVATION 
factors and GROUP MOTIVATION factors. 

PERSONAL MOTIVATION. -Psychologists 
believe that all people have basic drives in 
common— self preservation, hunger, security, 
and sex. Basic emotional needs include a 
desire for affection, a desire for emotional 
security, and a desire for personal signifi- 
cance. 

You should analyze the situations of in- 
dividuals with whom you are attempting to com- 



municate. Thus, you can determine the best 
situation to convey a particular message to in- 
fluence attitudes or behavior. Whenever pos- 
sible, communication should be directed at 
satisfying human drives and needs or in de- 
monstrating how a particular type of behavior- 
buying a certain product, enlisting in service, 
voting in a specified manner— will benefit the 
individual. 

GROUP MOTIVATION.— Communicators 
group key individuals whom they are attempting 
to reach into manageable groups or publics with 
a common interest or purpose. They also take 
into account the group to which an individual 
belongs. An individual is bom into a culture 
where his activities are performed normally as 
a member of a group or groups. He learns to 
value these memberships because they satisfy 
his natural and learned desires or drives, but 
an individual must pay a price for belonging. 
That price is conformance to group standards 
and support of group activities and beliefs. 
Therefore individual behavior, attitudes, and 
opinions are influenced by association with 
groups. Individual behavior in a group is 
regulated by reward and punishment 

Influencing individuals is achieved often by 
communicating with them through their group 
association. Americans are natural "joiners* 
and the country is saturated with social, busi- 
ness, professional, hobby, and hundreds of other 
types of groups that meet regularly. Usually, 
programs of these groups are formalized to 
include guest speakers or demonstrators. When 
a public affairs office provides a guest speaker 
on a group's program it has a captive audience 
to listen to about 30 minutes of prime facts 
about a command's objectives and accomplish- 
ments. hi addition, if the message is structured 
properly and appeals to the majority of a 
group's members or opinion leaders, the 
speaker's words will be reinforced by face-to- 
face communication. 

Cutlip and Center believe that the study of 
group dynamics and the group structure of our 
society is essential to the public relations 
practitioner. Research by several prominent 
sociologists, as reported by Herbert L Abelson 
in Principles of Persuasion , can be su m marized 
as follows: 

• A person's opinions and attitudes are 
strongly influenced by the groups to which he 
belongs and wants to belong. 
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• The person is rewarded for conforming 
to the standards of the group and is punished 
for deviating from them. 

• People who are most attached to a group 
are probably the least influenced by communica- 
tions which conflict with group norms. Public 
affairs personnel should keep this factor fore- 
most in their minds when formulating prog rams 
designed to change opinions or attitudes of in- 
dividuals. This is critical, especially when the 
individual's possible change in attitude would 
take place in front of or affect an individual's 
role in a group he values. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to modify entrenched attitudes and opin- 
ions voiced at a neighborhood meeting of home- 
owners who live in the noisy runway path of a 
master jet air station. Nor is it an easy task 
to modify hostilities of community small busi- 
ness and real estate owners when a military 
installation is closed unexpectedly for economy 
reasons. 

Communication Variables 

By random chance or situation, an individ- 
ual can become more aware of the world around 
him. Captive audiences who listen to a speaker 
or watch a motion picture not necessarily of 
their choice can be influenced by the commu- 
nications that are forced on their attention. 
This principle is used by advertising agencies 
in designing ads that startle or lure an individ- 
ual into exposure to a sales message. Radio 
stations are sometimes accused of increasing 
the volume or highlighting commercial mes- 
sages with sirens, horns, whistles, or other 
methods that evoke attention of the listener. 
Propagandists sometimes disguise their mes- 
sage in another or in some form that will be 
consumed by the target individual make 
him aware of information that had been rejected 
previously. People who have long periods of 
time to while away often will expose them- 
selves to printed and electronic messages as 
a method of killing time or relieving boredom. 
Thus, random chance can place an individual 
in a position of exposure that influences his 
cognizance of the world around him. 

PRIMARY FACTORS 

The SECONDARY or environmental factors 
which affect an individual's attitudes and be- 
havior have been surveyed. What about the 
PRIMARY factors affecting attitudes and be- 



havior? The primary factors are the things we 
read, bear, and see through communication, or 
experiences we undergo as our lives unfold. 

Wilbar Schramm, a foremost expert in the 
theory and practice of communication analyzes 
"Row Communication Works" in his The Process 
and Effects of Mass Communication . This 
section contains some of his theories. 

Communication is an effort to establish a 
commonness with someone. That is, the sharing 
of information, an idea, or an attitude. Com- 
munication requires at least three elements- 
the SOURCE, the MESSAGE, and the DESTINA- 
TION. 

• A SOURCE is usually an individual at- 
tempting to speak, draw, write, or gesture some 
meaning. A SOURCE can also be a communica- 
tion organization such as a newspaper, TV 
station, motion picture studio, or a public com- 
munications agency. 

• The MESSAGE may be ink, paper, sound 
waves, impulses of electric current, a gesture, 
symbol, or other signal that means something 
to one or more persons. 

• The DESTINATION may be an individual, 
a group, an audience, or a mass audience which 
is tuned in to the source and is listening, watch- 
ing, or reading the message as it is received. 

Schramm compares the human communica- 
tion process with something similar to a radio 
or TV circuit: 

SOURCE— -ENCODER— ► SIGNAL — 
DECODER —DESTINATION 

The source takes the information or feeling 
he wants to share and puts it into a form for 
transmission. The "pictures in our heads" of 
the world around us cannot travel directly from 
our brain to another brain unless they are en- 
coded. They must be put into spoken words, 
written or printed symbols, electronic impulse 
symbols, or bodily motion for transmission. 

If our messages are encoded into spoken 
words they cannot travel far unless they are 
boosted by an electronic medium, ff they are 
coded into written words they travel more 
slowly than spoken words, but last lo ng er. Once 
coded by the sender the message is generally 
free and beyond the power of the sender to 
change. A most important factor here is that 
the encoded message must be transmitted into 
a medium or channel to which the intended 
receiver is turned or exposed. To complete 
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the communication circuit, the message must 
be decoded and interpreted by a receiver* Hope- 
fully, the picture placed in the head of the re- 
ceiver will be the same as the sender originated. 

Intervening Variables 

In observing the human communication cir- 
cuit, it is possible to predict how such a system 
will work or where it might fail, lh electronic 
engineering terms, there may be filtering or 
distortion at any stage. If the SOURCE does 
not have clear information; if the MESSAGE is 
not encoded properly, accurately, and effectively 
in transmittible signals; if the SIGNALS are not 
transmitted quickly and accurately enough for 
the ENCODER to group them into meaningful 
communication; if the MESSAGE is not DE- 
CODED properly or if the DESTINATION is 
unable to handle the DECODED message to pro- 
duce the desired response; if through natural 
or artificial means the transmittal of the mes- 
sage is stopped at any point in the circuit, the 
communication effort will fall short or fail. 
Like radio and television or telephone lines, 
the human communication system a maxi- 
mum capacity for handling information. 
Schramm believes that one of the great 
of communication is knowing how much capac- 
ity a communication channel can accommodate. 

J£ the communicator believes that his audi- 
ence may have difficulty unders tanding his 
communication, he can introduce different levels 
of redundancy deliberately; he can repeat, give 
examples and analogies, or slow down the rate 
of delivery. 

hi the communication process it is essential 
that the human receiver be able to understand 
a human sender. French, Russian, or Chinese 
messages transmitted to an individual or au- 
dience unacquainted with those languages cannot 
be decoded and the communication attempt is 
a failure. Anyone who has traveled or lived in 
an underdeveloped country of the world and at 
the time did not understand the language, is 
aware of the helplessness an individual can feel 
in trying to communicate with a native inhabit- 
ant who has never lived in modern society. An 
individual can decode a message only in terms 
of his experience. There must be common ex- 
perience shared hv the source and the destina- 
tion for commur^' .Uon to take place. 

Since we une symbols or signs instead of 
the actual object* -n most of our oral commu- 
nication, the 2 C> jmunication process depends 



somewhat on what an individual associates with 
a particular sign or symbol when he receives 
it in message form. The sign "dog* for in- 
stance will not evoke the same response from 
two individuals. But if we are able to trigger 
with our message a "dog picture" into the mind 
of the intended receiver, we have a sign system 
or shorthand for communication. Language is 
the most universal human communication short- 
hand system. 

It is obvious that m ./iduals in the com- 
munication process *** abie to transmit 
and receive a common .hand. When an in- 
dividual learns thr <{ a particular com- 

munication shorthand h also learns certain 
responses with them, tnese responses are the 
meaning the signs have to the individual de- 
coding them. They are learned from experience 
but are affected also by the situation, person- 
ality and group membership of the receiver. 
The situation, personality, and group member- 
ship of the receiver will determine to a large 
degree the response of the receiver. 

Fire or other danger signals may cause you 
to run if you are alone in a building. If you are 
responsible for other peoples 1 safety and they 
are with you when you receive a danger signal, 
you may act differently. Your first reaction 
may be to disregard your personal safety to 
protect others and avoid panic. The code of a 
group to which you belong and its values may 
prevent you from taking certain other overt 
action that otherwise might be triggered by a 
received signal. 

In effect, the communication process is 
really endless. The individual is engaged con- 
stantly in decoding signs from his environment, 
interpreting these signs, and encoding others. 
This communication process becomes two-way 
when an individual engages in constant commu- 
nication, back and forth, with an individual au- 
dience. The communicator observes the re- 
sponse of ’ receiver, adjusts the rate of 
delivery, interprets or otherwise modifies mes- 
sages in light of what he observes or hears 
from an audience. This return process is called 
"feedback." Feedback is important to the com- 
munication process because it provides an 
indication of how messages are being decoded 
by the intended audience. 

The Effect Of Communication 

Schramm believes there is no such thing as 
a simple and easily predictable relationship 
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between message content and effect. However, 
he does provide some of the conditions that will 
help the communicator predict success in com- 
munication: 

e The message must be designed and deliv- 
ered to gain the attention of the intended de- 
stination. 

e The message must employ signs which 
refer to experience common to source and 
destination, so as to get the meaning across. 

e The message must arouse personality 
needs in the destination and suggest some ways 
to meet those needs. 

e The message must suggest a way to meet 
those needs which is appropriate to the group 
situation in which the destination (receiver) 
finds himself at the time when he is moved to 
make the desired response. 

Schramm's conditions point out the impor- 
tance that expert communicators place on find- 
ing out as much as possible about the intended 
destination of messages. "Know your audience 
is the first rule of practical mass communica- 
tion." (Review Chapter 3 of Journalist 3 & 2 . 
"Know Your Media"). 

Schramm believes that there are two things 
that can be said in confidence about predicting 
communication effects: 

e A message is much more likely to suc- 
ceed if it fits the patterns of understandings, 
attitudes, values, and goals that a receiver has; 
or at least if it starts with this pattern and tries 
to reshape it slightly. Communication research 
men call this latter process “canalizing," mean- 
ing that the sender provides a channel to direct 
the already existing motives in the receiver. 
Since the human personality has evolved from 
the millions of communications and impressions 
the individual has been exposed to, it is difficult 
to assume that one message can reshape funda- 
mentally the receiver's attitude or personality. 

e Communication effects are the resultants 
of a number of forces, only one of which the 
communicator can really control. That is, the 
sender can shape his message and decide when 
and where to introduce it. But the message is 
only one of at least four important elements 
that determine what response will occur. The 
others are the situation in which the response, 
if any, must occur; the personality state of the 
receiver; and his group relationships and stand- 
ards. It is dangerous to assume any simple and 



direct relationship between a message and its 
effect without knowing all the other elements in 
the process. 

Nature of Mass 
Communication 

The mass communication process is similar 
to the simple human communication process 
but the elements are not the same. 

Schramm reports that the chief source in 
mass communication is a communication or- 
ganization or an institutionalized person. A 
communicationQprganization may be a news- 
paper, a broadcasting network, or a film studio. 
An individual listens to a loud and clear radio 
station in preference to a faint and fading (me. 

Other important characteristics of mass 
communication reported by Schramm are that: 

e Unlike face-to-face communication with 
groups, mass communication receivers usually 
have very little contact with each other. The 
reader of a newspaper or listener of a broad- 
cast station is an individual. However, Schramm 
also believes that the individual's connection 
with groups— family, occupational, friends— may 
provide the communicator the opportunity to 
feed ideas and information into small groups. 
Familiarity with certain types of mass com- 
munication is often a sign of status in a group. 

e Mass communication performs a valuable 
social function by acting as decoder, interpreter, 
and encoder of society. I3y extending the reader's 
or listener's eyes and ears almost indefinite 
distances, and by multiplying individual voices 
and words, mass communication has taken over 
a large share of the responsibility for keeping 
social life going and helping society's members 
to participate therein. 

e All the mass media provide a network of 
understanding without which a modem large 
community could not exist. 

e The more specific results of mass com- 
munication on our lives and beliefs can be 
predicted only with caution. As indicated pre- 
viously, the effect of the message alone cannot 
be predicted without knowing a great deal about 
the situation, the personality, and the group 
relationship in which the message is received 
and/ or acted upon. 

Communication Censorship 

Members of our society act on the basis of 
what they know or what they think they know. 
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Therefore, blocking off or denying them In- 
formation at the source or at any point in the 
communication process can influence attitudes 
and behavior. This action is known as CENSOR- 
SHIP. 

Scholars and authors of public relations 
theory recognize two types of censorship: 
ARTIFICIAL and NATURAL. 

ARTIFICIAL.— Artificial censorship, the 
type most discussed among media representa- 
tives and the public, is invoked at the source 
or along the lines of communication deliber- 
ately. Individuals or agencies take it upon 
themselves to control the flow of communication 
on a specific subject or even on the affairs of 
an entire country. These censorship agencies 
are known as GATEKEEPERS. A gatekeeper 
in the communication system can range from 
the top executive of an organization to the in- 
dividual who opens the morning mail— so long 
as that individual has some control over com- 
munication. 

In the mass media, the gatekeepers are the 
newsmen, rewrite men, and particularly editors 
or news directors. In effect they determine 
not only what is said to the public, but how it 
is said, or if it is to be said at all. The at- 
titudes and opinions of gatekeepers can have 
the same effect on mass communication as the 
secondary effects discussed earlier. Do not 
confuse this type of censorship with military 
censorship (field press censorship), which is for 
the purpose of national security. Military 
censorship is discussed later in this chapter. 

The interpersonal relationship between 
Journalists (or military public affairs personnel 
in general) and the gatekeepers to the mass 
media can shape public opinion about an or- 
ganization or command. Chapters 3 and 4 of 
Journalist 3 & 2 discuss this relationship and 
how it can be enhanced on behalf of a mil it ary 
organization. Also, some supplementary mate- 
rial to these two chapters (Media Relations) is 
presented later in this chapter. 

NATURAL.— Natural censorship is simply 
the physical, psychological, and semantic dis- 
tance and difference that blocks communica- 
tion. The deaf cannot hear, the blind cannot 
see, the mentally deficient cannot comprehend. 
Persons who live in the remote areas of the 
world which are cut off from much of the world's 
mass communication media can form rather 
prejudicial opinions about American citizens if 



their only communication with an American is 
a rude or offensive U.S. serviceman. The fact 
that these individuals do not receive letters 
or newspapers containing your message, or do 
not have radio and television to listen to and 
watch, is natural censorship of what you are 
trying to communicate. 

Communicating With 
Key Publics 

Public affairs efforts to communicate es- 
sential information to the public through the 
mass media must always be based on the fact 
that the public is not one audience with one 
distinct attitude, channel of communication, 
motivation to act, et cetera. Ideally, we com- 
municate with the individual who is the source 
of public opinion and group behavior. Since 
this is not possible, we must communicate 
primarily with a manageable number of key 
publics with the hopes of reaching and influ- 
encing the individuals affected directly by the 
problem and only secondarily with the world at 
large. The concept of the public being similar 
to the timid little cartoon character "John Q. 
Public,” or of a crowd massed somewhere 
awaiting communication eagerly and reacting 
to a message immediately, should be avoided 
by the public affairs specialist. 

Cutlip and Center believe that a host of 
forces and groups are constantly at work 
promoting changes in old opinions and creating 
new ones. The opinion process is never static. 
There are many competing programs which 
generate opinion change. These include: 

• Programs of industry, labor, agriculture, 
government, education, social welfare agencies, 
and so forth. 

e Political parties. 

e News media. 

e Pressure, professional, and interest 
groups. 

e Propagandists for partisan causes. 

e Churches* 

You should not only be aware of these other 
generators of opinion change, but you should 
also consider their competition when planning 
to communicate with, and persuade the public. 

Two-Way 

Communication Factors 

An Armed Forces public affairs program 
has the job of communicating with the key 
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publics of its organization. Based on a survey 
of existing theory and principles of effective 
mass communication, some yardsticks have 
been compiled. The following guidelines can 
help a public affairs staff in its efforts to hurdle 
the obstacles to effective two-way communica- 
tion between the command and the public: 

e Any public affairs message should be 
part of a program based on sound objectives 
and good performance in the public interest. 

e To be effective, the message must first 
reach the eyes and ears of the individuals of 
the intended audience. 

e To reach the intended audience, the mes- 
sage must break through the walls of artificial 
or natural censorship. R must be prepared 
properly and directed toward the proper media. 

e The message must be more than just 
seen and heard. It must be perceived. 

e People tend to select the stimuli which 
they perceive. The communicator must be 
aware of the interests, personality, group 
membership and other pertinent data concerning 
the target individuals for the communication. 

e The uninformed are hard to reach with 
any information. 

e A message is more likely to be accepted 
if it appears to be consistent with audience 
beliefs. 

e If a message is inconsistent with audience 
beliefs, it will: 

1. Be rejected. 

2. Be distorted to fit existing beliefs. 

3. Produce change. 

e People do things for rewards. The com- 
municator should show how a particular action 
leads to a goal they desire. 

e Timing is important. The communica- 
tor should consider and avoid competition for 
attention and be aware of existing or projected 
needs of the audience. 



CHAPTER 2 

PLANNING A NAVY PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PROGRAM 

An effective public affairs staff or office 
prepares for action in emergencies, accidents, 
or unexpected events. That involves making 
decisions ahead of time, preparing written 
policy and guidance ranging from a simple 
standing operating procedure for handling a 



e Placing an individual in a position where 
he must choose between two options may induce 
him to choose the action you desire (but you 
must show that this action is more attractive 
than the alternative; otherwise, your maneuver 
will backfire.) 

• Information received from a trusted and 
respected source is more likely to affect opinions 
than information received from a source of 
low prestige; e.g. announcements from the 
White House have more credibility than those 
from lower ranking or relatively unknown 
sources. 

e Repetition is the surest way to increase 
learning. 

SUMMARY 

TO summarize this survey of existing com- 
munication theory, public opinion has been 
defined as the sum of accumulated individual 
opinions on an issue in public debate which 
affect a group of people. A knowledge of human 
behavior patterns and attitude formation helps 
a public relations practitioner to communicate 
effectively. Attitudes have certain definable 
and measurable characteristics such as direc- 
tion, degree, intensity, and saliency. Factors 
that shape individual attitudes have been cate- 
gorized as PRIMARY and SECONDARY. Pri- 
mary factors are the things we read, hear, see, 
or experience. Secondary factors are those 
which are a result of environment, i.e., age, 
biological, physical, social, and psychological 
heritage. Communication has been described 
in model form as a process in which there is 
a source, encoder, signal, decoder and destina- 
tion. In order for communication to take place, 
source and receiver must share common ex- 
perience. hi public affairs you must be aware 
of the capabilities and limitations of the media, 
must know your publics and the principles that 
enhance effective communication. 



PART TWO 

distinguished visitor to a complex and coor- 
dinated plan for handling public information for 
a nuclear weapon accident. As a senior Jour- 
nalist, you are responsible for instructing your 
subordinates in advance on their responsibilities 
in event of emergencies. 

Public affairs is a field in which it is hard 
to be a complete success or a complete failure. 
Almost any public affairs officer or Journalist 
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does the Navy a certain amount of good, but 
few do as much good as they might. Any public 
affairs job you've ever done could have been 
done better with a little more forethought, 
better planning, a little more imagination, and 
a bit more effort. The purpose of this section 
then is to help you organize and plan your 
public affairs activities in order to get the 
most out of the limited time, materials, and 
talent you have at your disposal. 

There are two major types of public affairs 
programs. The first is known as the remedial 
or "fire-fighting* program. The public affairs 
staff devotes the majority of their time and 
efforts to putting out all the little and big "fires* 
that take place because of the lack of an effec- 
tive program. Generally it is intuitive a nd 
haphazard. This negative approach to public 
affairs is ultimately more costly and less effec- 
tive than its opposite— the PLANNED or PRE- 
VENTIVE approach. 

A planned or preventive public affairs pro- 
gram is based on facts essential to its effec- 
tiveness, has objectives, is carefully pi a 
to avoid the obvious problems, is directed to- 
ward the desired objectives and can be modi- 
fied or changed to adapt to the climate of the 
organization's publics. 

With an organized approach to public affairs 
problem solving, many potential problems are 
avoided and those that do occur are often solved 
or alleviated before they reach the critical 
point. 

Ih the Navy the mission and limited re- 
sources available dictate that public affairs 
programs be of the planned, preventive type. 
With a smooth running, integrated public affairs 
program operating for a command, the com- 
mander and the public affairs staff have the 
opportunity to achieve public affairs objectives 
that would not be possible if they were wasting 
their time and resources on putting out "fires* 
in the command's public, internal, and com- 
munity relations programs. 

One of the objectives of public affairs train- 
ing at the Defense Information School is to teach 
you how to think in terms of a planned or pre- 
ventive approach to public affairs. You are not 
taught what to think, but more important, how 
to think in terms of a planned public affairs 
program. 

Without plans and objectives, public affairs 
becomes sheer publicity. Instead of be ing a tool 
of public relations, publicity output becomes an 
end in itself. And because this publicity is un- 



planned, it is likely to be uneven and oftentimes 
directed by self-seeking individuals outside the 
line of responsibility for the program. It will 
miss a number of important areas of the com- 
mand and probably concentrate too much on 
others. It will probably saturate the obvious 
media and ignore a lot of good outlets. At best, 
coverage will be inefficient and sloppy. At 
worst, it may emphasize all the wrong things, 
ignore the important ones, and in the long run 
it may even damage you, the command, the Navy, 
and the military services as a whole. 

Hie Role of Planning 

What good is planning? To start with, it 
requires you to decide what you’re trying to 
accomplish. This examination of objectives 
necessitates a bit of clear thinking at almost 
every level in the organization. Planning re- 
quires fact-finding. Since this is the point where 
a professional public affairs program should 
begin, it is apparent that getting into the habit 
of planning is a good idea. 

Planning requires clearly defined objectives. 
Once objectives are decided, efforts should be 
directed toward some definite accomplishments. 
This again, is a marked improvement over the 
aimless mode of operating without a plan. 

No military commander at any echelon, high 
or low, goes into any operation without a plan. 
It may not be an elaborate document with a 
dozen annexes and twice as many charts, but 
as a minimum it describes the general situa- 
tion, tells what his mission is, lists his forces, 
and tells how that mission will be accomplished. 
It provides a systematic, well thought out solu- 
tion to the problem his organization faces. 
Virtually every aspect of military operations 
and administration is susceptible to this plan- 
ning process, and it is a mistake to think that 
public affairs is exempt from planning. 

The Four-Step PA Qycle 

Hie process of preparing and organizing a 
public affairs program consists of four basic 
steps. This has been labeled the FOUR-STEP 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS CYCLE. 

It is not essential that all public affairs 
programs be approached with a full-blown plan- 
ning cycle prepared in a detailed plan or docu- 
ment. But whether the four-step public affairs 
cycle is committed to paper or not, each of the 
following steps should be carried out system- 
atically: 
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• Fact-finding 

• Hanning 

• Communicating 

• Evaluating 

• 

FACT-FINDING. -Facts are the basic ele- 
ments of public affairs so it is natural that you 
should begin with a systematic search for them. 
There are two basic categories of facts needed: 

1. Facts about your command, and 

2. Facts about the publics with whom you 
are trying to communicate. 

You can't "sell 9 the public on concepts such 
as the importance of seapower and a modern 
Navy if you don't know something about them 
yourself. A Journalist, particularly a senior 
JO, must be well informed about the Navy. You 
should know its history, its mission, and its 
capabilities. A knowledge of naval history is a 
qualification for JOS, so we'll assume you are 
already up to par in this respect. But Just be- 
cause you've made J02 is no reason to stop 
learning about the Navy. Frequent your ship or 
station library. Read all you can about our 
Navy, how it got started, what it's done, and 
what its mission is today. Read all the Navy 
publications you can get your hands on— All 
Hands Magazine, Naval Aviation News . Direction 
Magazine, the Training BuUetin and other peri- 
odicals and pamphlets put out by bureaus and 
commands up and down the line. Make a habit 
of reading magazines and newspapers that 
specialize in Navy and general Armed Forces 
news, such as Navy Times and Naval Institute 
Proceedings . 

But this is only part of the Job. You are not 
only informing the public about the Navy in 
general but you are very much concerned with 
telling the story of your own command. To do 
this, obviously you have to know a lot about the 
command. Start with a history. There probably 
is a fair history of your ship or station on file. 
If there isn't, initiate an official request from 
the command to the Naval History Division in 
Washington, D.C. In either case, you will 
probably find that you now have to bring the 
history up to date. 

Now look around you. What is there about 
this outfit that is particularly significant? Look 
at the organization from the civilian's point of 
view. What is there about it that would interest 
you if you weren't so familiar with the Navy? 



You will be surprised how much you can 
find out about a supposedly fairly glamourless 
ship or station this way. Some of it you will 
remember. Some you'll want to put down in a 
fact file. And remember that fact-finding is a 
continuing process. It is never finished, so 
keep adding to your store of information about 
the Navy and your command. This knowledge 
is the foundation of an organized public affairs 
program. 

The second area of fact-finding is your 
publics. Since a military command has numer- 
ous specific publics, you will encounter a wide 
variety of public relationships that already exist 
when you are assigned to an organization. It is 
important that these publics be thought of in the 
plural, as individual and different audiences 
which require individual consideration when 
planning public affairs efforts. 

There is no one "correct 9 way to analyze 
the publics of the Navy or of your own command, 
because every public can be broken down into 
several sub-publics, and there's no rule about 
how far you should carry the process. The im- 
portant thing is that you give the concept some 
thought and remember that all these different 
publics exist. 

Who are some of these publics? A ship has 
two major groups of publics— external and in- 
ternal. The external publics include the people 
. f the ports visited, the mass media who report 
the ship's activities, the congressional public 
that legislates the funds to operate the ship, 
friends and acquaintances of the ship's crew, 
the industrial and business organizations who 
service the ship when it is in port, and so forth. 
When a ship moves her homeport overseas, she 
accumulates another external public— the host 
nation and its citizens. 

Hie other group of publics are the officers 
and men of the ship's crew, and their depend- 
ents. This is a very important public. They 
are affected uniquely by the ship's operations, 
the skipper's policies, and the general state of 
morale aboard. 

This question of publics is not just an aca- 
demic analysis. The neighbors of a naval air 
station are affected by the air station and the 
Navy in a very particular way. To them the 
Navy may mean chiefly noise and hazard. The 
station's civilian employees, to whom the in- 
stallation also may mean these things, think of 
the Navy as a means of livelihood, as well. The 
aviators' wives look on the hazards a good deal 
differently from the way either of the other 
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groups does. The neighbors of a naval training 
center, like the huge installations at San Diego 
and Great Lakes, are affected by these bases in 
still other ways. These different relationships 
color the attitudes of the members of these 
special publics toward the Navy and their opin- 
ions on issues concerning the Navy. For this 
reason, it is important that you always think in 
terms of publics, never in terms of "the general 
public," a concept that is hard to visualize and, 
for the practical purposes of communication, 
probably doesn't even exist. 

PLANNING. — The first step in planning is to 
establish public affairs objectives. You will find 
the Navy's basic public affairs objectives listed 
in Article A-1004 of NAVSO P-1035. The over- 
all Department of Defense Public Affairs objec- 
tives are listed at the very beginning of this 
chapter. You should learn these objectives and 
keep them in mind whenever you are working on 
a public affairs project. Try to relate every 
public affairs project to at least one of these 
objectives. 

The “big picture" or Inroad PA objectives of 
the Navy may not fit the public affairs needs of 
the subordinate command exactly. Just as the 
mission of your command is a lot more limited 
than the mission of the Navy, you may find that 
you need more limited, specific public affairs 
objectives to fit the needs and capabilities of 
your ship or station. Local command objectives 
are not a substitute for the Navy's basic public 
affairs objectives but rather a specific applica- 
tion of one or more of the main objectives 
which are particularly meaningful in your own 
situation. 

hi selecting local public affairs program 
objectives, you should consider such things as: 

e The public affairs needs of the command, 
as demonstrated by fact-finding about the com- 
mand and its publics with particular emphasis 
on the command's concept of public affairs. 

e The special capabilities of the command 
to support one or more of the Navy's basic 
objectives. 

e The available resources. The time, per- 
sonal talents, public facilities, and funds avail- 
able to do the job. 

For instance, take a new naval air station, 
constructed to support the Fleet, and operating 
both long range reconnaissance aircraft and 
carrier-type jet aircraft which have to fly over 



a fairly populous resort community. Consider 
what its public affairs problems would be. What 
type of public affairs program will help the 
people of this community understand why the 
base must be there? Row does the command 
gain their understanding and support. What are 
the potential problem areas? What element of 
the local mission will result occasionally in 
national or international PA problems? 

TUrn now to the public affairs objectives of 
the Navy as stated in NAVSO P-1035. Do you 
see two or three that particularly fit this situa- 
tion? Are there any which, if fully achieved, 
would solve your specific public affairs prob- 
lem? Pick these out and try restating them in 
specific terms based on the situation as we 
have visualized it. What you have now is a 
statement of the three or four major public 
affairs objectives of your command. 

But take another look. How many of these 
can you really achieve? Have you bitten off too 
much? Stop to consider the number and quality 
of the public affairs personnel you are likely to 
have at this base, the unavoidable things that 
will come up and probably occupy about half 
your time, and the limited facilities the public 
affairs staff at such a base would have at its 
disposal, hi almost any situation, you can set 
up at least twice as many worthwhile goals as 
you'll ever come near achieving. So start 
narrowing the field down to the most practical 
goals. Probably at most one or two good, im- 
portant, practical and attainable long range 
public affairs objectives will emerge, each of 
which constitutes a theme you should con- 
centrate on in your program. 

Now take each of these themes and formulate 
two or three projects that will dramatize it or 
sub- themes that will contribute toward achieving 
these long range objectives. As you can see, 
you are well on the way toward developing 
specific, short range public affairs objectives, 
based on and supporting the long range objec- 
tives of the command. 

TUrn now to your own ship, station, or com- 
mand and go through the same process. Ask 
yourself the same questions we just asked about 
this imaginary NAS, and see if you can come 
up with one or two really practical and worth- 
while long range PA objectives for your com- 
mand and some short range objectives and 
programs to support them. 

hi general, the actual “putting a PA plan on 
paper" takes on four forms: 
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• The first of these is the broad public 
affairs directive that puts the officer in com- 
mand’s personal support behind the PA pro- 
gram. states broad command objectives, and 
sets forth specific procedures for releasing in- 
formation and the conduct of community and 

internal relations. . . ... 

• The second is the plan or directive that 

sets ud a special event such as a commissioning, 

ships visits, open house, an air show, and news 
coverage of special projects such as space 
vehicle recoveries, Sealab experiments, and so 

f0rt * The third is an adverse incident plan 
dealing with "bad news* situations such as the 
Pueblo Court of Inquiry, loss of an atomic 
weapon, oil spills at sea, a missing submarine, 
wid accidents and disasters ((ship’s explosions 

at sea, etc.). , . . 

• The fourth type of public affairs plan is 

the public affairs annex to an operation plan or 
operation order. This is a detailed directive 
that states just how public affairs will be 
handled on a major exercise. 

These directives contain a lot of adminis- 
tratlve and operational inlormationja well as 
public affairs instructions. They will usually 
be written in cooperation with representatives 
of two or three departments. Public affairs 
plans may contain several appendixes, outlining 
such matters as establishing a command in- 
formation bureau, schedule of events, history, 
program highlights, guest accommodations, and 
so forth. Most public affairs plans, especially 
regarding a special event, contain an adverse 
incident appendix, specifying the procedure and 
format for releasing information when the news 

18 *As a senior Journalist, you may write part 
of such plans or prepare the first draft. How- 
ever in the case of special events, you may be 
called upon to prepare the entire directive 

(this is an E-7 qual). ... 

The format and examples of various public 

affairs plans are covered in the next chapter 

of this training manual. 

COMMUNICATION. -The next step in the 
four-step public affairs cycle is communicating 
with your publics. This is the part with which 
you are the most familiar. Most of the re- 
maining chapters in this manual are devoted to 
further communication techniques. One point* 
however, is worth mentioning here. Little is 



gained by fact-finding and planning if your 
message never gets delivered to the people you 
want to inform. The measure of your success, 
as you know only too well, is not how much news 
you release, but rather how much of your out- 
put is actually used by the news media that 
reach your particular publics. This fact pojjj*® 
to the importance of selecting the right uiadia 
or publics for your message, and of prepartag 
your message with the professional skill re- 
quired to induce these media to use it. 

You won’t have any trouble getting rid or 
really hot news, particularly if it to bad news, 
no matter how poorly it isprepared. Bat «nost 
of your news is not earth-shaking. Most of 
your releases are stories that the Navy wants 
publicized, stories and special events that 
emphasize the themes you established in your 
selection of public affairs objectives. 

EVALUATING. — Evaluation is just more 
facSing It's looking at toe Job whUe you 
are doing it, and after it is done, it is seeing 
what you did right, what you dtri wong, and 
what, if anything, you accomplished. The 
formal and informal evaluation of public^ affairs 
programs is essential to their continued effec- 

tiveness^ai evahlation would include a "lessons 

learned* analysis of each step taken in a spe- 
cific program. It might include formal public 
opinion polls, newspaper clipping service, and 
depth interviews with key members of the 
public and in civilian industry. 

Informal evaluation might include simply 
asking the opinions of senior officers and other 
staff members of the command on the effective- 
ness of the program. Trends in complaints, 
publicity, relationships in the community, and 
public affairs crisis occurrences also are in- 
formal indications of a PA program’s success. 

Any big special event or exercise is likely 
followed with a report such as one of those de- 
scribed in Article A-4701 of NAVSO P-1035. 
But even if a report isn’t required by a senior 
in the chain of command regarding a particular 
type of program, it is a good administrative 
practice to make up one. This is not just to make 
extra paper work or to write a let ter 
saying “See what a good job we did in PAO. A 
lot of these reports won’t go any further than 
your own files, but they’ll tell what the Problem 
was, what was done to solve it, and how the] |ob 
could have been improved (seeAppendhc Kof 
this manual). Almost every problem in the Navy 
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will occur again, and the first question most 
commanding officers and public affairs officers 
will ask is "How did we handle it before?* 
On the basis of continual evaluation, you 
should overhaul your long and short range 
objectives occasionally. ff not, the planning 
process can’t be carried out in the neatly divided 
steps indicated here, hi a busy office you will 
find yourself doing most of these things simul- 
taneously, planning one project while carrying 
out another; meanwhile the jobs of fact-finding 
and evaluation go on all the time. 

Making It Work 



Annual Navy PA 
Planning Directive 

Annually, the Department of the Navy de- 
velops an overall Navy Public Affairs Hanning 
Directive (NPAO 1-YR) to ensure a coordinated, 
well-developed, broad program. Each annual 
plan contains broad public affairs missions and 
specific public affairs objectives to be empha- 
sized within the Naval Service during the cur- 
rent calendar year* Figure 2-4 contains an 
example of this concise planning directive. 
Further information about the Navy Public 
Affairs Hanning Directive will be found in 
Article A-1008 of NAVSO P-1035. 



The four-step formula just discussed is not a 
lot of theory to be read and forgotten. It is a 
practical, logical approach to nearly every public 
affairs problem you will encounter as a senior 
Journalist— ashore or afloat, overseas or at 
home. In later chapters, you’ll see how it can 
be applied to the problems of community rela- 
tions and special events (ch. 4), adverse news 
situations (ch. 8), and fleet exercises (ch. 7). 

Almost any JO’s job is just what he mairftp 
it. Journalists often are assigned to ships and 
stations where they are supervised by collateral 
duty public affairs officers who will depend more 
heavily than a full-time PAO on the JO’s talents 
and ability. Under these circumstances, it is up 
to the senior Journalist to take a little initiative, 
assume some responsibility, and build up a public 
affairs program for the command— always with 
the PAD’S knowledge and approval of what you 
are doing, of course. Once you get going, you’ll 
find your job offers so many challenges and so 
many opportunities that you will have a hard 
time doing a tenth of the things that occur to 
you. 

Practical factor quals for advancement to 
JOl state that you should be able to prepare a 
public affairs program for a ship or small shore 
station, and also administer this progr am . This 
is the time when you need organization, planning, 
and clear cut objectives. Write them down. 
Keep them where you can see them and use them 
as a basis for your planning. This device will 
help you, more than any other single device, to 
decide what to do next and how to do it in this 
fact-finding job of yours: telling the Navy 

story. The following chapter describes your 
job as office manager or administrative as- 
sistant to the public affairs officer. 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS OVERSEAS AND AFLOAT 

Within the United States, military public 
affairs personnel are engaged in explaining the 
activities of their service to the taxpayer who 
supports the Armed Forces. Overseas, the job 
becomes more complex and the audience widens. 
The organization may be somewhat different, 
and the impact of public affairs on the mission 
of the command is often much more direct. 

There are several important differences 
between public affairs work at home and the 
same kind of assignment abroad: 

• The audience is different. At home, the 
domestic audience is normally considered the 
only audience. International news is released 
several echelons up the line. Overseas, every- 
thing the public affairs office does or says has 
an international impact, and even news releases 
intended entirely for U.S. consumption may find 
their way into the international press. 

• Coordination channels may be different. 
A command may be part of an international or- 
ganization, or public affairs actions may have 
to be coordinated with the American Ambas- 
sador and perhaps also with a unified or joint 
command. 

e Internal information assumes a larger 
role. Because there are usually fewer com- 
mercial news channels (English-speaking) open 
to military personnel overseas than at home, 
the Armed Forces have a greater obligation 
to provide general news coverage in addition to 
normal internal information materials. Thus, 
outside the U.S., you often become involved in 
such activities as news broadcasting (American 
Forces Radio/ TV), theater-wide newspaper such 
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DEPARTMENT OP THE NAVY 

Office of the Socntof* 
Washington, D.C. 20350 



SECNAVNOTE 5720 
01-500 

24 February 1969 



SBCNAV NOTICE 5720 



From: 

To: 



Secretary of the Navy 
All Ship* and Station* 



Subh Department of the Navy Public Affair* 
Plan 1969 (NPAP 1-69) Planning 
Directive 

Ref: (a) U.S. Navy Public Affair* Regulation* 

(NAVSO P-1035) 

1. Purpose. To Momulgate public affairs planning 
guidance and the Department of the Navy specific 
public affairs objectives for calendar year 1969. 



2. Background. Hie Navy and Marine Corps (the 
Naval Service) must have the support of the 
American people in order to attract high caliber 
personnel and obtain modern ships, aircraft and 
equipment needed to be an effective element of 
the United States defense forces. 

a. Public affairs activities should be directed 
toward gaining the understanding and support of 
American citizens through active public informa- 
tion and community relations programs. 

b. The public affairs mission and basic ob- 
jectives, set forth in reference (a), are intended 
to form a common basis for planning and coordi- 
nation of command efforts so as to support each 
other and uniformly address major matters. 

c. Guidance and responsibilities for develop- 
ing specific public affairs plans and programs by 
individual commands are contained in reference 

(a). 



3. Specific Public Affairs Ob|ective*. The fol- 
lowing specific public affairs objectr ^s will be 
emphasized in the coming year: 



a. The combat and support roles of the Navy 
and Marine Corps in Southeast Asia. 

b. Recognition of the individual accomplish- 
ments of men and women of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

c. The need for modern ships, aircraft, and 
equipment throughout the Naval Service. 

d. The challenge of the continued growth of 
Soviet sea power ana its expanding worldwide 
operations. 

o. The equal opportunity for members of all 
racial and ethnic groups within the Naval 
Service. 

f. The Marine Corps' Air-Groand Team and 
its role as the Nation's Amphibious Force-in- 
Readiness. 

g. Recognition of the increasing importance 
of Navy Oceanography for its vital role in 
national security and the benefits that accrue to 
the national welfare. 

b. The understanding of the Marine Corps' 
special capabilities for limited war. 

4. Action. Public affairs planning by all com- 
mands will be in support of the basic Department 
of the Navy objectives and those special ob- 
jectives listed above. 

5. Cancellation. This Notice is canceled on 
31 December 1969. 



JOHN W. WARNER 
Under Secretary of the Navy 

Distribution: 

SNDL Ports 1 and 2 
Marine Corps List 5/10 
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Figure 2-4. -Department of the Navy annual Public Affairs Planning Directive. 
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as Stars and Stripes and Vietnam Observer. 
or daily newspapers prepared both at sea 
and when the ship is in a foreign port where 
English-speaking newspapers aren't available. 

• Objectives change. At home, PA person- 
nel are concerned with supporting the objectives 
of the Department of Defense and their individ- 
ual Service. Overseas, you automatically be- 
come deeply involved in projecting a favorable 
image of the United States. 

This section discusses the ways these dif- 
ferences affect the conduct of a military public 
affairs program outside the United Stales. 

Differences hi Organization 

Most stateside public affairs staffs are con- 
cerned primarily with their own command or 
particular branch of military Service. Over- 
seas, you will find that an international organ- 
ization often is superimposed on the organiza- 
tional structure of U.S. Forces. In much of the 
European area, it is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; in Korea, it is the United Nations 
Command, hi other areas you may be working 
jointly with the host nation forces, hi any over- 
seas area, your command will be attached to a 
U.S. unified command. 

Overseas, public affairs personnel can no 
longer afford the luxury of thinking only Navy 
(or Army or Air Force or Marine Corps). You 
must think American. Joint manning of high 
level staffs is becoming more and more com- 
mon. You must know not only the organization 
and mission of the Navy in the theater of opera- 
tions, but also of other military services in the 
area. Some knowledge of the organization of 
the allied forces in the theater and U.S. forces 
public affairs channels is required, too. 

Overseas, public affairs offices are manned 
with more people than a similar office in the 
U.S. Most have a civilian who is proficient in 
the local language. The community relations 
section of the office is larger. Major head- 
quarters' public affairs officers and senior 
public affairs enlisted personnel are often 
station managers of a radio station, television 
station, or Radio/ TV. network, operating as part 
of the American Forces Radio and Television 
(AFRT) system (see ch. 11 of this manual). The 
Pacific and European commands are responsible 
for the Pacific Edition and European Edition of 
the Stars and Stripes newspaper, respectively. 
Public affairs personnel may be assigned di- 



rectly to Stars and Stripes or to a radio or 
television station within AF*RT. 

The Country Team 

In foreign countries where we have ambas- 
sadorial representation, the U.S. ambassador 
is the senior U.S. official. He is the personal 
representative of the President and is respon- 
sible for everything in the country concerning 
American civilians and Armed Forces, except 
for the actual employment of operational mili- 
tary forces. That means that the community 
relations effort, public information program, 
and even the internal information program must 
be coordinated with the embassy. 

The ambassador's top group of advisors on 
U.S. problems within the country is called the 
COUNTRY TEAM. This team is composed of 
senior men in the American government com- 
munity. They advise the ambassador on various 
vital areas of American interest, such as mili- 
tary, economic, and political problems. The 
country team may meet as often as once a week 
to review and update current U.S. problems and 
policy. Figure 2-5 diagrams a typical country 
team organization. 

Ambassador 
Leads Team 

The ambassador is the leader of the team. 
The remainder of the team consists of the 
chief of the military assistance advisory group 
(MAAQ), the commander of the U.S. military 
forces, the deputy ambassador, the director of 
the U.S. operations mission of the agency for 
international development (AID), the director of 
the United States Information Service (the PAO), 
and the directors of other U.S. agencies rep- 
resented in the country. The council may be 
enlarged at the discretion of the ambassador. 

The existence of the country team assures 
that each agency of the American government 
within a country takes part in decision making, 
and that the activities of each unit are coor- 
dinated with the other agencies. R also helps 
each agency to speak on American policy with 
a common voice. Often the member of the team 
will bring his public affairs officer to the meet- 
ings as an observer so that he is aware of the 
problem areas. 

The top public affairs officer at an Amer- 
ican Embassy is the minister for public affairs 
(in most cases he is also the USIS Director). 
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Figure 2-5.— Major U.S. elements of a "country team." 



He has sections under him concerned with 
media relations and cultural affairs, and may 
operate branch public affairs offices in major 
cities of the country other than the capitol. 
These branch public affairs offices normally 
a..e located at American consulates. 

The agency of the U.S. Government in Wash- 
ington, D.C. charged with the conduct of the 
American information effort overseas is the 
U.S. Information Agency (USIA). The country 
team PAO and his subordinates are the over- 
seas arm of USIA. They constitute the U.S. 
Information Service (USIS). 



Where American forces are stationed over- 
seas, USIS provides the point of contact for 
coordination of the military public affairs effort 
with the Embassy. (Article C-3004 of NAVSO 
P-1035 has something to say about U.S. Naval 
Attaches which you should know.) When U.S. 
forces visit countries in which U.S. Forces 
are not normally stationed (as in ship visits, 
international exercises, or disaster opera- 
tions), USIS provides the same coordination. 
USIS personnel often have been stationed in a 
country for many years. They know the culture, 
customs, traditions, and taboos of the local 
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populace. They are familiar with the local of- • 
ficials and community leaders. Military public 
affairs personnel can make good use of the 
storehouse of US1S experience. 

Study of Countries 
A Must In International PA 

The D1NFOS International Relations and 
Government Department (IRQ) spends several 
classroom hours stressing the importance of 
gaining all the knowledge you can about a host 
country. Public affairs personnel often fail to 
realize the significance of certain aspects of 
the country in which they are stationed. A 
country's geography, its history, and its cultural 
heritage are often neglected. An appreciation 
of the beliefs, attitudes, and sensitive areas of 
local culture can frequently prevent the kinds 
of accidental, unintentional insults which can 
strain relations between the U.S. and a host 
country. 

Today, the President and other leaders are 
emphasizing more and more the importance of 
greater understanding between nations and 
peoples as a path to peace. Differences of opin- 
ion between people are caused by lack of knowl- 
edge, misunderstanding, or misinformation 
about each other. The chances of misunder- 
standing between the military and people of 
foreign countries are great. A common pitfall 
is to regard people in overseas areas as simply 
another, somewhat different, version of the folks 
back home, and to apply U.S. views and stand- 
ards to them. 

The past few years have yielded the "area 
studies 9 approach to the study of foreign coun- 
tries. Through this approach, various facets 
of a country, such as geography, society, his- 
tory, economy, and government are examined. 
By looking at a country from many different 
sides, one can begin to understand the country 
as a whole. 

Much material has been published by both 
DOD and the State Department in recent years, 
covering most of the countries and areas of the 
world. Books v pamphlets, newspapers and peri- 
odicals provide a rich abundance of information. 
However, much of this material is not imme- 
diately available to public affairs people, and 
some of it is out of date. A bit of digging is 
needed to locate much of this information, but 
perseverence and some basic research can 
yield much useful material. 



A good place to start is the local ship or 
station library. Most local libraries have sets 
of encyclopedias which provide brief articles 
on most countries of the world. Books on 
specialized areas are also often available. 
Normally, despite political and economic 
changes, basic geography, history and sociology 
remain relatively unchanged. Thus, outdated 
material often retains some value. 

Many U.S. government agencies publish area 
orientations for American personnel assigned 
overseas. "Background Notes, 9 a series of 
short articles published by the U.S. Department 
of State, provides concise, up-to-date informa- 
tion. The Department of Defense publishes 
various area guides, such as the well-known 
"Pocket Guide 9 series. Also, DOD publishes 
"Capsule Facts for The Armed Forces 9 , which 
is adapted from U.S. Department of State's 
"Background Notes. 9 Capsule Facts gives a 
brief run-down on a particular nation's people, 
history, government, geography, political con- 
ditions, economy, foreign relations, principal 
government officials, and also a survey of our 
foreign policy toward that nation. 

There are numerous other sources of in- 
formation. Newspapers and periodicals often 
carry readable articles on selected countries. 
Persistent research can provide enough in- 
formation for you to gain a basic familiarity 
with the area to which you are assigned. 

There is no clear road to the understanding 
of a foreign culture. Research of written mate- 
rial, coupled with individual experience, can 
lead to positive public affairs in a foreign 
country. 

Internal Information 



Hie internal information activities of the 
command take on a greater importance over- 
seas, or when a ship is about to make a good 
will visit to a foreign port. The overseas com- 
munity relations and public information pro- 
grams are not effective without support and 
understanding by your internal publics. There- 
fore, public affairs personnel must ensure that 
the servicemen of the command are fully in- 
formed about their mission, activities, and 
current events. 

Before leaving the United States the service- 
man usually is given an orientation of the area 
to which he is going. He should also receive a 
DOD Area Guide to the country in which he will 
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be stationed or area where his ship will maneu- 
ver. A basic pocket guide, covering broad 
policy in all foreign nations in which U.S. mili- 
tary personnel are stationed or expected to 
visit is "Serving Your Country Overseas." 
NAVPERS 15211. 

In the Navy, responsibility for internal in- 
formation is shared by the Chief of Information 
and the Chief of Naval Personnel. Internal in- 
formation materials are produced and distrib- 
uted periodically by both CHXNFO andBUPERS, 
and may also be produced and distributed by 
the Chief of Naval Operations or by other ele- 
ments of the Department of the Navy, when 
appropriate. The Area Orientation Section of 
BUPERS specializes in this type of program. 
In special cases, before a ship or task force 
deploys, an expert from BUPERS briefs crew 
members on what to expect in a particular for- 
eign country (culture, traditions, taboos, cus- 
toms, street and location signs, recreation and 
souvenir suggestions, traffic and other local 
laws, and even sign language). 

Each Naval activity listed on the Standard 
Navy Distribution List ($NDL) receives most 
of the information materials (listed in both this 
section and the previous one), automatically. 
Special publications not distributed . may be 
requisitioned through supply channels. Notices 
of these special publications carry stock num- 
bers and should be maintained in the public 
affairs office files, since materials cannot be 
requisitioned without proper stock numbers. A 
complete listing of Department of Defense mate- 
rials is contained in DOD GEN-3B, " Catalog of 
Current Information Materials" (Known in the 
Navy as NAVPERS 02140). 

Much of the information material produced 
by the Department of Defense and the Navy is 
used ineffectively because PA personnel fail to 
localize it for application. The material is 
well written and illustrated, but it is designed 
for a mass audience. At the ship or station 
level, the individual must become the point of 
aim. It must be adapted to fit the needs of in- 
dividuals. There are three primary media 
through which you can localize this material 
and channel it to your internal publics: the ship 
or station newspaper, a port of call brochure, 
or a broadcast through an AFRT system. Com- 
manding officers, executive officers, and divi- 
sion officers also make wide use of this material 
to form the basis for some of their general 
military training lectures. 



All orientations stress the fact that the serv- 
iceman is a representative of the United States 
to the people overseas. He is not Just a Sailor, 
Soldier, Marine, or Airman. He is now looked 
at as an American. His conduct conveys the 
"Image of America." People in an American 
community and the people of the foreign coun- 
tries in which an American serviceman is 
stationed or visits, form their opinions in the 
same way. Civilian opinions of servicemen are 
formed from contacts with military personnel 
from a local military command or from observa- 
tions of the conduct of servicemen who they 
happen to see in their towns, villages, or cities. 
American servicemen must be kept aware of 
this fact. 

The commanding officer’s emphasis on in- 
ternal information is important to the success 
of the program. However, he cannot do it alone. 
Officers and senior petty officers must support 
the objectives of the internal information pro- 
gram. They are assisted by advice from the 
public affairs officer and informational mate- 
rials which public affairs personnel provide for 
use in orientations. 

Stars and Stripes provides overseas service- 
men with international and national news, plus 
some local news. The content of the overseas 
paper often differs considerably from a similar 
paper in the United States. It includes more 
feature articles and probably more editorials. 

FEATURES ON HOST COUNTRY. -Feature 
articles for an overseas command newspaper 
should give the reader an in-depth study of the 
host country’s history, tradition, culture, cus- 
toms, or mores. Articles should point out 
places of interest for servicemen to visit. All 
articles should be researched thoroughly to 
provide accurate information telling him how 
to get there, how much it costs, what to do and 
see, and what he should NOT do. 

Other short articles giving common expres- 
sions in the local language (encourage him to 
learn the language) are helpful. If they are 
printed in a convenient size, the serviceman 
can clip and carry them in his wallet. Brief 
explanations of customs different from those 
back home help to eliminate problem areas. 

Overseas orientation articles for command 
newspapers should be written in an entertaining 
manner to ensure readership. The newspaper’s 
staff has a large responsibility to the command: 
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providing the reader with local news of the com- 
mand besides informing him about the country 
in which he lives. 

STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENTS. - 
Throughout history the relationship between 
troops in a foreign country and the citizens of 
that country has been a difficult one. In view 
of this, the United States has entered into special 
treaty arrangements with countries in which we 
have bases or our forces are stationed. Most 
of the treaties have an amendment defining the 
legal rights and responsibilities of Americans 
within the country. That amendment is com- 
monly referred to as the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment (SOFA). The provisions Of these arrange- 
ments vary from country to country depending 
upon the local circumstances and the particular 
mission of the U.S. military forces. Some 
agreements vest in the U.S. exclusive criminal 
Jurisdiction over all offenses committed by 
members of the U.S. Armed Forces. Other 
agreements recognize the concurrent Jurisdic- 
tion of both U.S. and local courts over offenses 
committed by such persons, and they specify 
the circumstances under which the U.S. or the 
local couiis shall have the primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction. 

Mttj itary Retirements f or PO 1 & c. NAV- 
PERs 10057, has a few general things to say 
about SOFA's, a knowledge of which is required 
for advancement to E-8. However, servicemen 
in an overseas area must be aware of the 
agreement between the U.S. and the specific 
host country to which they are assigned and how 
it will affect them. Public affairs personnel 
can assist in this area by interpreting and re- 
writing the SOFA in laymen's terms and pub- 
licizing the pertinent details through command 
newspapers, pamphlets, and other internal 
media. 

STRESSING SECURITY. -Another very im- 
portant point that must be constantly publicized 
overseas is enemy attempts to breach our 
security. Because overseas duty puts me n 
closer to the enemy, propaganda, agitation, and 
attempls to secure classified information by 
enemy agents are intensified. Overseas, U.S. 
servicemen are exposed to Communist English- 
language broadcasts, receive subversive litera- 
hive, and can be subjected to compromising 
circumstances when they are not made aware 
of the fact that each man in unifor m is a target 
of the enemy in these matters. 



Public affairs personnel often help intelli- 
gence and counter-intelligence personnel keep 
American servicemen abreast of the latest 
enemy techniques for subversion us well as how 
to defend themselves against enemy propaganda. 
The best defense against propaganda is knowl- 
edge and truth. The internal information pro- 
gram must instill in the serviceman pride of 
country, respect for foreign allies, and an 
awareness of the importance of reporting enemy 
contacts. 

Community Relations 

Overseas, community relations is second in 
importance only to the tactical military mission. 
Officers in command rely heavily on public 
affairs personnel for advice and assistance in 
this area. Good relations with the host country 
make the command's task easier to perform. 
Morale is higher where there is mutual respect 
between the military and the civilian public. 
Well-conducted activities promoted by PA per- 
sonnel and sponsored by the officer in command 
help community relations. 

The People-to-People Program was ini- 
tiated officially in August 1956 by President 
Eisenhower. Hie program's mission is to pro- 
vide "grassroots" public relations conducted 
by individual Americans in foreign countries. 
The purpose of the program is to help build 
mutual understanding through association. At 
a given moment there are millions of Amer- 
icans overseas— military, businessmen, tour- 
ists, and government workers. Each one is a 
potential public relations man for America. 
The program encourages them to come into 
contact with a foreign citizen having similar 
interests and background. 

The U.S. military has had its own Peqple- 
to-People Program for many years. Ship's 
crews, soldiers, airmen, and Marines have 
voluntarily sponsored overseas orphanages 
since World War U. U.S. servicemen have joined 
local athletic clubs and teams wherever they 
have been stationed. Servicemen have visited 
foreign families in their homes, and have invited 
local overseas families to share holiday meals 
with them. The People-to-People Program 
strives to encourage, continue, and broaden as- 
sociations between U.S. and foreign citizens. 

Public affairs personnel are responsible for 
supporting the People-to-People Program 
through command newspapers and by publicizing 
events of mutual interest. The command's 
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public affairs officer also advises the officer in 
command on ways of bringing people of similar 
interests together from the local populace and 
members of his command. 

PROJECT HANDCLASP. -Project Handclasp 
is an official Navy program stemming Lorn a 
desire of naval personnel to help people to help 
themselves in improving the conditions under 
which they live. Navy personnel, acting as 
ambassadors of good will, have established new 
friends for the United States and aided, hope- 
fully, the ultimate achievement of just and 
enduring peace. 

The Navy maintains Project Handclasp ware- 
houses on both coasts, and has a variety of 
materials available to ships scheduled for over- 
seas operations. Materials include food, cloth- 
ing, hand tools, medical supplies, light building 
materials and paint, textbooks, basic school 
supplies, industrial, visual and audio aids, toys, 
and athletic and play sets. See NAVSO P-1035, 
Article B-8006, for current guidance. 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL. -Assistance in car- 
rying out a community relations program over- 
seas is provided by the Community Activity 
Council (CAC). The CAC may also be known as 
Community Council or other titles as described 
in greater detail in Chapter 4 of this manual. 
It usually is composed of military members and 
key citizens of the host country, including educa- 
tional, religious, social, and business leaders. 
The list of key military members always in- 
cludes the officer in command (or his XO), the 
public affairs officer, and the civil affairs of- 
ficer. Leadership of the council usually alter- 
nates between civilian and military members. 

The council is able to bring matters of 
mutual interest to the attention of all concerned, 
encourage participation in each others' activi- 
ties, solve mutual problems, and promote mutual 
understanding. Members often are particularly 
active at the time of Armed Forces Day or 
other local or American holidays. "Friend- 
ship Weeks" may become the occasion of jointly 
sponsored activities such as athletic contests, 
dinners, dances, and the like. Many lifetime 
friendships are started through contacts be- 
tween Americans and local nationals during such 
festivals. 

The procedures of setting up a general com- 
munity relations program and staging special 
events are covered in more detail in Chapter 4. 
The bas ic guidelines in Chapter 4 and the special 



considerations mentioned in this section, should 
provide the framework for organizing any com- 
munity relations program at home or overseas. 
For current international policy guidance and 
procedures consult Part B, Chapter Eight, (In- 
ternational Community Relations) of NAVSO 
P-1035. 

International Media Relations 

American forces constitute one of the chief 
news sources overseas, for both the foreign 
correspondents of American news media and 
the local (foreign) press. Activities that would 
scarcely cause a ripple of interest in the U.S. 
might be a major news event overseas. It is 
important that PA personnel have an under- 
standing of this fact. 

AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS. -Associ- 
ated Press and United Press Ihternational 
maintain large overseas organizations to gather 
international news. In major cities, the wire 
services bureau will be headed fay an American, 
hi smaller cities, an American wire service 
may be represented by a local newsman who 
may not speak English and who may be ex- 
pected to write from the viewpoint of a local 
national. Large U.S. dailies and radio and 
television networks also maintain representa- 
tives in foreign capitals, and some have “string- 
ers" in smaller cities, or exchange agreements 
with local media. 

Many American newsmen overseas are vet- 
erans in their jobs, who know most key states- 
men, sports figures, big-name entertainers, and 
other international celebrities on a first-name 
basis. You may be quite disappointed to find 
that those newsmen are bored with routine 
releases and minor exercises. Probably, it is 
due to the fact that many of these people have 
covered massive exercises such as "Steel Pike" 
(see ch. 7), shootings in the Korean Demili- 
tarized Zone, revolutions and riots, daring 
rescues on the Berlin Wall, the Cuban Missile 
Crisis, the seige of Khe Sanh, and often, major 
wars. Generally, they are not interested in 
living in tents to cover a small military maneu- 
ver and' rarely can they leave their offices for 
a week at sea to cover a routine exercise. They 
may be interested in good feature material, 
however, and often file material based on in- 
formation handouts covering small scale ex- 
ercises. It is a good practice to always notify 
the American newsmen, however, and let them 
use their own judgment. 
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The local media, on the other hand, may 
never have been to sea on an American war- 
ship (or any warship), watched a high perform- 
ance aircraft land and take off from a tossing 
carrier deck, witnessed an amphibious landing, 
or seen a PACV in action. The local national 
TV network may not have shown any military 
news film recently. Local nationals may be 
much more interested in covering such events 
than American newsmen. Invitations to local 
nationals should be coordinated with the 
Embassy (through the Naval Attache). 

THE FOREIGN JOURNALIST. -While jour- 
nalistic traditions vary from country to country 
and generalizations tend to be risky, it is wise 
to assume that foreign newsmen may write less 
objectively than their American contemporaries. 
Except in Canada and some parts of the British 
Commonwealth, foreign journalists tend to re- 
port more interpretively, and often more emo- 
tionally, than do American newsmen. WHO, 
WHERE, and WHEN may not be stressed. What 
people feel or HOW and WHY an event affects 
others is often more important to them. Some 
hard news stories contain no names whatsoever. 
The reader cannot even be sure where or when 
the events occurred. 

That viewpoint is explained by the following 
editorial written by Enno HobWng, editor of 
the Berlin Edition of the Neue Zeitung : 

To my mind, journalism is a question 
of personality... it is an art. The func- 
tion of the newspaper is to assist the 
thinking of the reader (in the news) and 
the privilege of the newspaper is to shape 
the mind of the reader in the editorials. 

Both services require consideration for 
the reader, a personal feeling for him. 
Unless Germans become Americans, the 
American paper will not really touch 
them. It will impress them from time- 
to-time, and it will perhaps interest them, 
but it will not be a decisive factor in 
their lives... 

Regarding the all-factual, newsy em- 
phasis of American newspapers, would 
it not be better if the correspondents 
got away from the spot news technique 
and wrote more interpretative material, 
officials identifying their own opinions 
and citing opposite views? Many famous 
American correspondents in the Twenties 
did this; some do it today...The average 



reader must of necessity confine himself 
to general opinions. Armed with these, 
he can vote. Armed with a thousand de- 
tails, he can only wallow. 

The foreign journalist is different, but he 
expects to be treated exactly as the American 
correspondent. He wants no inside track, nor 
does he want to be on the outside either. He 
will treat military public affairs personnel with 
respect and dignity if they do the same for him. 
But he will not change his style of writing. 

Most Japanese reporters belong to tightly- 
knit press clubs. There is no such thi ng as an 
exclusive. They share news and limit the num- 
ber of stories released, regardless of events. 

In many countries wire services may be 
subsidized or partially controlled by the govern- 
ment. Ih most countries, much or all broad- 
casting is either government owned or at least 
partly government controlled. News releases 
often are rewritten to conform to local govern- 
ment policy when the subject is at all con- 
troversial. 

Some overseas English language newspapers 
deal primarily with sensational, semi- 
scandalous human interest material. Public 
affairs people and officers in co mm and may 
feel persecuted by this type of newswriting un- 
less they understand it. 

The question that immediately comes to mind 
is: "How do we deal with these people?" There 
is no simple answer, but there are two things 
that can be done: 

• If there is a local national in the public 
affairs office who is trained in journalism, he 
should write releases to give to the locai media 
in their style. That way any added commont is 
slanted in the desired direction. Generally, if 
a release is in the language and style of the 
country, local papers will print it verbatim. 

• If there are only Americans on the public 
affairs staff, news stories should be released 
in the form of a fact sheet, presenting all de- 
tails in fact form for the local editor to write 
in his own language. The fact sheet makes it 
possible for him to write a complete story and 
tends to limit the number of side comments. 

For current Navy and DOD policy on handling 
international media relations, refer to the fol- 
lowing articles of NAVSO P-1035: D-2301 

(general), D-2302 (news releases concerning 
overseas areas), D-2303 (release of information 
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material, including printed, photographs, and 
motion pictures, to foreign nationals), D-2304 
(cruises and visits by foreign press representa- 
tives), D-2305 (visits to ships and U.S. military 
installations by foreign dignitaries), and D- 
2306/ F- 2022 (news releases on foreign military 

students). .. . . .. , 

Guidance on the Navy's overall International 

Public Affairs policy (including the areas of 

public information and community relations) may 

be found in Part C, Chapter 3, (and references 
listed therein) of NAVSO P-1035. This includes 
procedures for dealing withthe U.S. ambassador 
and country team, USB, naval attaches, Unified/ 
Specified commands, shore-based Navy com- 
mands overseas, and other military authorities 
concerned with international public affairs. 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS ACTIVITY IN WARTIME 

The peacetime occupation of all military 
men is to prepare for their wartime mission of 
achieving victory over the enemy in support of 
national objectives. Journalists and other public 
affairs personnel are no exception. While they 
have an important peacetime mission, they also 
must be prepared to perform their duties in 
time of war. A steady flow of accurate in- 
formation about military operations is even 
more important in time of combat than in peace- 
time. Operating in a combat zone offers chal- 
lenges, pressures, and problems normally not 
encountered in peacetime. You must be trained 
and prepared for this type of duty. Public 
affairs plans must be prepared as annexes to 
contingency and war plans in order to ens u*e a 
steady flow of accurate, unclassified informa- 
tion to the fighting men, to the American public, 
and to the world. 

Public affair s activities in a war zone focus 
on three general objectives: 

e Providing news and logistic support to 
war correspondents. 

e Provi ding news material to be released 
by the Home Town News Center. 

e Providing news to the servicemen in the 

combat area. 

In combat zones, public affairs personnel 
normally are not responsible for community 
relates, civic action programs in a limited 
war are normally a function of the State Depart- 
ment, with military assistance, hi general war, 



the function is a separate staff responsibility 
of civil affairs. Public affairs personnel are 
responsible for providing appropriate public 
recognition of their command's participation in 
those projects, but not for directing them. 

WAR CORRESPONDENTS 

The major function of public affairs per- 
sonnel in time of war (and the one that creates 
the most headaches) is assisting the civilian 
news media in obtaining news* All wars pose 
a difficult problem for public affairs personnel 
and for the war correspondents they support. 

It is vital to the U.S. system of government that 
the flow of credible news to the American people 
be uninterrupted. Military security restrictions, 
which sometimes include field press censorship, 
must be enforced in order to deny the enemy 
access to information that could lead to the loss 
of American military objectives or the unneces- 
sary loss of American lives. 

The war correspondent is always concerned 
with the accuracy and completeness of the news 
he furnishes his subscribers, but at the same 
time he normally works under heavy pressure 
of competition. 

hi limited wars such as Vietnam, public 
affairs people encounter especially complex 
problems dealing with news correspondents of 
many nationalities in a sovereign nation, rather 
than in a U.S. or allied controlled war theater. 
In Vietnam, some of the correspondents are 
friendly to the U.S. mission, some are neutral, 
and others are hostile. Yet, because of inter- 
national considerations, all bonafide newsmen 
are accredited by the local government and the 
U.S. military, and are given equal access to the 
war zone, command information bureaus, and 
news briefings. 

Rights and responsibilities of war corre- 
spondents while under the Jurisdiction of the 
Armed Forces in operational theaters, and their 
relationship to the military, are found in two 
OPNAV ins tructions: 5720.6 and 5530.3. These 
regulations apply during general warfare, only 
in combat theaters under military control, not 
necessarily in limited engagements. 

Non- American correspondents assigned to 
an overseas area under U.S. military control 
are subject to support criteria as prescribed 
by the Department of State and the Department 
of Defense. Treatment and facilities available 
to foreign newsmen should be the same as those 
provided for American correspondents. Media 
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accreditation and travel is presented later in 
this chapter under "Media Relations." 

Subject to military security and logistic 
limitations, correspondents are entitled to all 
possible assistance in their news gathering 
activities. War correspondents look to the 
military for three things: 

e Communications and Logistics. 

e Effective news briefings. 

e Intelligent censorship (if censorship is 
imposed). 

Communications and Logistics 

The center of information activities in a 
war zone is the Command Information Bureau 
(Jawwn as the "press camp" in the Army). Hie 
CIB is the newsman's home and office just as 
it is the headquarters of the public affairs per- 
sonnel. CIB personnel provide the following 
services for accredited correspondents: billet- 
ing, messing, transportation, communications, 
briefings, work rooms, field press censorship 
liaison, and administration. 

Command information bureaus should be 
located close to, but not in, large headquarters. 
Smaller units do not normally maintain formal 
bureaus. Often, the correspondents can be 
billeted in various ships of a task force or in 
tents on land. Meals usually are provided in 
the officers' mess. 

The availability of communications and lo- 
gistic support determines the number of corre- 
spondents a command can accommodate. The 
conditions under which military communications 
facilities may be used for press traffic are 
stated in OPNAV INST 5720.6 and DNC 26 
(Navy Commercial Traffic directive). 

Transportation of correspondents in a com- 
bat area depends on the organic capabilities 
of the command to which they are assigned and 
any additional faculties provided by attached 
public affairs field organizations. 

Correspondents in a combat zone come under 
administrative control of the commander of the 
area in which they are operating. ResponsibUity 
for the administrative and logistical require- 
ments of newsmen rests with the public affairs 
officer. Specific items and services are pro- 
vided by other staff sections in accordance with 
their function and as reflected by the PA plan. 
The duties of public affairs personnel range 
from keeping a daUy log of newsmen in the 
command to reporting casualties to their Serv- 



ice chiefs of information and disposing of the 
effects of correspondents killed in the area. 

More specific information on the travel of 
correspondents in mUitary carriers is covered 
later in this chapter. 

Informing Correspondents 



Two principal techniques are employed in 
combat theaters for keeping correspondents in- 
formed of the current situation. Major com- 
mands normally hold daUy news briefings for 
accredited personnel and issue periodic com- 
muniques • Lower headquarters contribute to the 
briefings and communiques, but seldom do 
enough correspondents remain at such head- 
quarters to warrant regular daily news briefings 
of their own. Visiting newsmen may be invited 
to attend unclassified tactical briefings. 

NEWS BRIEFINGS.— Briefings are intended 
to give newsmen a comprehensive picture of the 
command's current tactical situation. Withthat 
information, they are better qualified to under- 
stand what they see in the field and to interpret 
the news in perspective. 

Newsmen may, on occasion, unavoidably be 
exposed to a certain amount of classified mate- 
rial such as classified personnel or ship move- 
ments. While such exposure to classified in- 
formation is kept to an absolute minimum, the 
information may be furnished as a matter of 
military necessity for logistic purposes or as 
background for a coming operation. It is not 
for use as a current news story. When field 
press censorship (discussed later) is in effect, 
there is no problem. 

Daily briefings serve purposes other than a 
source of news. They give the PAO and his 
staff the opportunity to take up administrative 
and logistical matters of interest to newsmen 
and to get better acquainted with them. The 
public affairs officer or director of the CIB may 
explain local ground rules covering such things 
as Navy exchange, ship's store, or PXprivileges, 
wearing of the uniform, censorship procedures 
transportation requests, and availability of com- 
munications. News briefings also present an 
occasion for correspondents to air grievances. 

Briefing officers develop their material from 
operational sources. Their presentation^ rou- 
tinely cover the immediate air-groumwiaval 
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battlefront situation, plus any significant activi- 
ties in friendly or enemy rear areas. News- 
worthy items from the homefront may be in- 
cluded. Special news briefings may be arranged 
before large operations. 

To avoid repetition during daily news brief- 
ings, a news summary of the operations covered 
may be issued to each newsman during the 
briefing, usually before the question-and-answer 
period. The summary eliminates the need for 
time consuming questions about the spelling of 
names and technical words. The summary may 
be issued in the form of a communique. 

COMMUNIQUES. -The communique is a 
special form of an official news release giving 
a straightforward account of daily combat op- 
erations. Normally, it is prepared at the senior 
headquarters or command in an area of opera- 
tions with all subordinate commands contributing 
material. The bulk of the detail is taken from 
intelligence and operations sources. Com- 
muniques normally carry serial numbers for 
ready reference. 

As a command's battle report to the public, 
its preparation requires maximum care and 
attention to ensure quality and accuracy. Ade- 
quate time must be allotted to draft and coor- 
dinate the release. 

The communique covers the broad tactical 
and operational picture with little emphasis on 
isolated engagements. If an action deserves 
special attention, it calls for a separate release. 
While a release of this type does not attempt 
to go into detail, it should contain enough data 
to give newsmen a wellrounded account of the 
whole battle area. Correspondents see only a 
small sector of the day's fighting and depend 
heavily on the communique and news briefing 
to round out their stories. 

Communiques are usually released in con- 
junction with the daily news briefing. In timing 
the release, consideration should be given to 
t jimp required to prepare it and the needs of 
news media in meeting their deadlines. 

A single release covering a 24-hour period 
is sufficient for most purposes, hi an offensive, 
two or more communiques plus specials, may 
be needed for adequate coverage. 

Special communiques are issued to mark 
news of major significance. They should be brief 
and may be identified by a separate numerical 
sequence. 

When operations in a limited engagement are 
fairly routine, but continue on from day to day 



without any significant occurrences, a summary 
of events may be released to news media on a 
weekly or even monthly basis. Figure 2-6 is 
an example of such a summary as reported by 
the SEVENTH Fleet Public Affairs Office. 

Field Press 
Censorship 

The President may establish national press 
censorship within the Continental United States 
immediately upon declaration of war or if the 
United States is invaded or in danger of invasion. 

Outside the Continental United States, field 
press censorship may be established by the 
unified, area, or force commander in all land 
or water areas in which the U.S. Armed Forces 
are operating, in the event of: 

• A declaration of war by the United States. 

• An armed attack upon the United States, 
its territories or possessions, or areas oc- 
cupied or controlled by the United States. 

• An armed attack upon the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

• The commitment to combat of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as a separate force 
or as a part of a United Nations effort. 

When established under one or more of the 
above-listed conditions, field press censorship 
is exercised over news material entering, 
leaving, or circulating within an area to the 
extent the unified, area, or force commander 
deems necessary for maintaining security. The 
strictness of field press censorship depends 
primarily on the tactical situation in the area 
and surrounding territory. Once initiated within 
or outside the Continental United States, press 
censorship is discontinued only upon direction 
of the President or the Secretary of Defense. 

Field press censorship is a wartime opera- 
tion (a declaration of war exists). Basic guides 
for its activation and conduct are embodied in 
a jo in t Army-Navy- Air Force document, (dis- 
tributed in the Navy under OPNAVINST 5530.5) 
promulgated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
a classified field press censorship manual 
(OPNAVINST 05530. 7). Their concept and direc- 
tions are based on experience gained in war 
and are designed to harmonize as much as 
possible the potential conflict of interest be- 
tween representatives of a free press and a 
military commander charged with the security 
of his operation. Knowledge of the policies for 
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Naval Gunfire, South Vietnam 

_ _.**}• of 23 warships pounded enemy targets throughout the Republic 
of Vietnam during the months Navy gunners left 690 military structures 
damaged or destroyed. 

Shells from the warships also were responsible for 148 secondary 
fires and 26 secondary explosions , cuts across 23 enemy supply routes and 
64 enemy killed , according to reports from air and ground spotters. 
Additional damage reported Included 45 sampans, 33 caves, two weapons 
positions and 63 meters of trenchllne damaged or destroyed. 

The most productive day of the month was June 7 when gunfire from 
six ships accounted for 167 military structures and 88 enemy bunkers 
damaged or destroyed. Other damage confirmed that day Included 10 
secondary fires and four secondary explosions Ignited, 14 sampans 
damaged or destroyed and 15 supply routes cut. 



enemy 



. *J une 17 was another especially big day. Spotters reported 23 
killed, in addition, 89 military structures, 23 bunkers and two 
sampans were damaged or destroyed and 11 secondary fires and 
three secondary explosions were touched off. 

Destroyers on the gunline were the Meredith, Higboe, 

Rogers, Rupertus, Edwards, Rowan, Knox, Perkins, Kyes, Buchanan, 
McCormick, Mulllnnlx, Waddel, Taussig, and Tucker. 

Also shelling enemy positions were the cruisers Boston, Oklahoma 
City, Newport News and St. Paul, and the Inshore fire support ships 
Carronade, Clarion River, St. Francis River, and White River. 

Naval Air Strikes South 

carriers Enterprise, Tlconderoga, Oriskany , Kitty 
Hawk and Bon Homme Richard flew 1183 sorties, mostly in I Corps 7 
against enemy targets In June. 

Enemy military structures, bunkers and supply routes were 

5* Ln 4 taT8 tJ\u f th ® jct8 ’ which lncluded A4 Skyhawks, A6 Intruders, 
A7 Corsairs, F4 Phantoms and F8 Crusaders. The main ordnance 

used included 500- and 1000-pound bombs, and 20mm cannon fire. 

2Rfi W ? rC credlted with 565 ene ®y military structures, 

32 8up P X ; r ° ute8 » «* d 23 sampans damaged or destroyed, 
potwers also reported the strikes left 146 secondary fires and Ignited 
nine secondary explosions. Additional damage included four cavesfthree 
weapons positions, and 150 meters of trenchline damaged or destroyed. 

-30- 




Figure 2-8. — Example of a monthly combat operations summary. 
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establishing and conducting field press censor- 
ship is a prerequisite for handling public in- 
formation in combat areas. 

The field press censorship function is usu- 
ally accomplished at the command information 
bureau (it may sometimes be referred to by 
other names such as combat information bureau, 
or press camp) established in the vicinity of 
high level headquarters. 

Although the two functions are accomplished 
in the same general area with close and constant 
liaison, public affairs personnel are not re- 
sponsible for any censorship activity. The 
public affairs officer is the liaison between 
the censor and the correspondent. 

The chief field press censor is designated 
by the unified, area, or force commander who 
has overall responsibility for field press censor- 
ship within his forces and the area under his 
jurisdiction. He may be required to report 
to the commander through the public affairs of- 
ficer. Under these circumstances, the PAO 
exercises only staff supervision over the opera- 
tion. The chief censor does not become a 
member of the public affairs staff. At lower 
echelons, field press censorship detachments 
operate under the control of the chief censor, 
not the control of a CIB director or PAO. 

With the establishment of field press censor- 
ship, the censor becomes responsible for secu- 
rity review and clearance of news material. 
The PAO*s responsibility before censorship is 
not, however, reduced. He retains his relation- 
ship with newsmen, although news releases and 
communiques must pass the censor before re- 
lease. The responsibility remains with the CIB 
director for assuring that copy not yet censored 
is not transmitted through insecure means and 
that uncensored copy is not encrypted. 

Cooperation between the CIB and the censor 
can prevent countless misunderstandings be- 
tween the military and the war correspondent. 
When a correspondent is given precise advice on 
what can or can not te passed, the writer avoids 
wasted effort on material which would have to 
be eliminated or radically cut. Also, from such 
close relationship, public affairs personnel are 
frequently in a position to explain to the corre- 
spondent wby some apparently innocuous subject 
has security significance. Wartime experience 
has demonstrated repeatedly that responsible 
newsmen, when apprised of the real reasons for 
silence on a subject, had no more desire to 
divulge it than had the military. Such a working 



relationship breeds mutual confidence and 
understanding, lightening the burden of all con- 
cerned. 

If possible, it is desirable that all copy from 
correspondents be forwarded to the press censor 
via the CIB, for under these circumstances the 
CIB director can maintain better control over 
the clearance of material. Should differences 
of opinion arise between a censor and a corre- 
spondent, it is the duty of the public affairs 
officer to act as military representative of the 
correspondent and, if appropriate, to effect a 
workable compromise. 

CH1NFO exercises staff supervision over 
Navy implementation of field press censorship 
in time of declared national emergency and 
coordinates training of personnel for this duty. 
Specific guidance for Navy implementation is 
contained in D-2502 and D-2503 of NAVSO P- 
1035. 



HOME TOWN NEWS 



Production of home town news material in 
the war zone is a huge taskforall public affairs 
personnel. The service home town news centers 
are the major outlets for news items originating 
from command information bureaus. The pro- 
gram is given high priority. At the height of 
the Korean War about 85 per cent of all daily 
and weekly media in the U.S. were receiving 
home town news service. The same is true of 
Vietnam. Review Chapter 21 of JO 3/2 and 
also appropriate sections of NAVSO P-1035. 

While most Navy home town news reports 
go through FHTNC, war correspondents with 
units in war zones also expect to report home 
town coverage for their media. More than one 
correspondent has made hfs mark by reporting 
nothing but home town stories. 

PROVIDING NEWS 
TO THE TROOPS 

Your primary vehicle for keeping military 
personnel in remote war zones informed on 
current events (including the progress of the 
war and news "from back tome 9 ) is the Amer- 
ican Forces Radio and Television network (see 
Ch. 11 of this manual). Your secondary media 
are the area/ theater newspapers such as Stars 
and Stripes and the Vietnam Observer . 
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MEDIA RELATIONS 



Considerable coverage is given in Jour- 
nalist 3 & 2 (Chapters 3 and 4) on the importance 
of good news media relations. Much has been 
said on the subject so far in this chapter. U.S. 
Navy Public Affairs Regulations devotes more 
than a hundred pages of text to the subject 
(Part D: "Media and Media Relations"). How- 
ever, there are two areas of media relations 



which, according to the QUALS Manual, directly 
pertain to senior Journalists: accreditation 

and travel of U.S. and foreign correspondents, 
and the arranging of news conferences. Also, 
you should be familiar with a very sensitive 
subject referred to by the mass news media 
as "Pooling the News." The basics you need 
to know about these three areas of media rela- 
tions will now be discussed. 
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Accreditation And Travel 



The policies, regulations, and procedures 
for obtaining accreditation and authority to 
embark commercial newsmen in ships and air- 
craft are changing constantly. There is little 
to say here except to urge you to keep abreast. 
There are three chapters in the Navy Security 
Manual with which you should be familiar: 
Chapter 10 (Disclosure through Public Rela- 
tions), Chapter 11 (Control of Photography) and 
Chapter 14 (Visitor Control). Also, you should 
read and study, immediately, Part F of NAVSO 
P-1035 (Security and Propriety). 

ACCREDITATION. - Until 3 November 1967, 
the Department of Defense had an accreditation 
system for newsmen. That accreditation system 
at the time of this writing is suspended. For- 
merly, accreditation was granted to bona fide 
newsmen of established mass communication 
media who had a continuing need to work with 
Department of Defense Agencies in gathering 
news for publication. All DOD accreditation 
cards issued in 1967 or before are now expired 
and are of no value. A sample of the DOD ac- 
creditation card is shown in Figure 2-7 so that 
you will be able to recognize them if the ac- 
creditation system is re-activated in the future. 

At present, Department of Defense accredi- 
tation is not required for coverage of any un- 
classified DOD or military activity. The sus- 
pension of the DOD accreditation system does 
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Figure 2-7.— Sample of a DOD Media 
Accreditation Card. 



not affect the accreditation required by the U.S. 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, which 
is a local requirement unrelated to the DOD 
system, DOD accreditation was suspended to 
eliminate a potential source of discrimination 
against non-accredited newsmen and to simplify 
coverage of military activities. The only 
current method to verify the status of a news- 
man is through his employer rather than through 
the Department of Defense. If there is valid 
reason to suspect the credentials of a newsman, 
his employer should be contacted. 

Current polfsy on correspondent accredi- 
tation will be found in Part D, Chapter Two, 
Section Two of NAVSO P-1035. 
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TRAVEL.— The travel of newsmen aboard 
Navy ships or military aircraft as part of their 
coverage of military news events must be to 
accordance with existing Navy and A8D/PA 
policy, hi no case should a newsman be invited 
to travel aboard a ship or aircraft unless the 
travel is authorized by a current Navy direc- 
tive or previously approved by ASD/PA. 

Vour current guidance, including adminis- 
trative procedures, will be found in Part D, 
C hapter Two, Section Two of NAVSO P-1035. 

Arranging News Conferences 

Chapter 4 of Journalist 3 & 2 and Article 
D-1302 of NAVSO P-1035 have a lot of basic 
ground rules on conducting a news conference. 
These should be reviewed before continuing. 
The primary criteria for news conference 
scheduling is: Never call one unless it is asked 
for by the news media concerned, or there is 
no other way to present the news. A news con- 
ference must be worth the time of all concerned. 

While holding a news conference, a few 
thoughtful preparations will go a long way to- 
wards assuring its success. 

First, be sure to prepare complete back- 
ground information on the conference. Let us 
assume you are going to announce the recom- 
missioning of a moth-balled battleship. You 
dig out the ship’s history and characteristics, 
a nd you prepare a story on some of the ship's 
new features. Another story might be in order 
on the need for this type of ship in the modem 
Navy and modem warfare. Also, you would 
want to put out an announcement telling where 
the yard work will be done, how long it will 
take, and when she will be assigned to the 
Fleet. In short, you send the media everything 
you know. Let them decide what additional in- 
formation they need. 

Who should be the spokeman, the principal 
figure at the conference? That is easy: the 
man likely to know most of the answers to the 
anticipated questions. Sometimes this will not 
be the most senior officer on hand. If not it is 
best that the senior stay out of it. Newsmen 
will want to direct most of their questions to 
the expert. The unnecessary presence of several 
seniors at such a conference can cause con- 
siderable embarrassment to everyone. 

A check-list prepared well in advance can 
be of great help. Here is a check-list which 
should cover almost any news conference situa- 
tion: 



• Ask yourself this question, “Can this 
release be handled by any other means?" If it 
cannot, a news conference may be justified. 

• Be sure that what you have to offer is 
a genuine news story. U you and your PAO are 
in doubt, consult the public affairs officer of 
your next senior command as to whether the 
news you have warrants a news conference. 

e Make your invitations oral, preferably by 
telephone, as tar in advance as possible. K 
time allows, and you prefer to write, make the 

invitation friendly and informal. 

• Extend invitations to editors of all media. 
ffvpiain the general type of subject matter to 
allow them to determine whether they desire 
to attend, lr ,f do not disclose the news to be 
released* 

e Don't proi e anything you cannot be sure 
of releasing. 

• Time the conference properly. Consider 
media deadlines and when possible hold the 
conference on a day— or at an hour— when 
coverage possibilities are most favorable. 

• Select an easily accessible location (with 

parking spaces) and provide for prompt 
clearance at entrances and explicit directions 
to the location. Make sure there are plenty of 
guides available, if necessary. 

• Hold the conference in a room suitable 
for both printed and electronic media. Be pre- 
pared to support the media with electrical power, 
lights, and communication amplifiers, if the 
room is large. Telephones should be available 
in case a news reporter wishes to make an im- 
mediate phone call to his editor. A suitable 
background for photography will improve the 
quality of still and motion picture coverage. 

• Hot coffee and sandwiches, if the hour 
warrants, are a good idea, but newsmen are 
there pr imar ily for the hard news and not for a 

free meal, snack, or drink. 

• If the conference involves a prepared 
statement, have sufficient copies on hand for all 
media* 

• If you have a prepared release, statistics, 
photos of command and CO, fact sheets, and so 
forth, distribute them at the beginning of the 
conference. This could be presented in the form 
of an information kit (usually referred to as a 
“press kit*). However, don't flood the newsmen 
with a lot of unnecessary hand-out material. 

• Begin the conference on time. Before 
starting, determine whether the doors will be 
kept closed or whether free movement in and 
out will be permitted. 
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• Anticipate newsmen's questions and if 
possible, brief the spokesman as to the possible 
line of questions. This is usually the job of the 
public affairs officer, but you should be pre- 
pared to assist him. hi some cases, this will 
be your responsibility. In a way, a news con- 
ference is a sort of guessing game, and you 
should be able to anticipate most of the news 
queries. Submit a list of possible questions to 
the spokesman beforehand so he can be becter 
prepared. 

e If the material embraces technical in- 
formation that can best be described by other 
officers, have them present, thoroughly briefed, 
and prepared to present additional information 
if desired fay the officer in command. Some- 
times, on highly technical subjects when it 
might require considerable time to look up 
answers, it is permissible for newsmen to sub- 
mit written questions in advance. However, this 
procedure normally is not recommended. 

• Be prepared to close the conference when 
the subject has been fairly and completely 
covered, (kicidentally, if, in the course of the 
interview, you feel the questioning is not prog- 
ressing along the most informative lines, it is 
permissible for you or the public affairs officer 
to ask questions yourselves. You and the PAO 
are there to assure that newsmen get all the 
news. But, clear this procedure in advance 
with the speaker, and of course your boss, to 
avoid misunderstanding and embarrassment. 

ESTABLISHING GROUND RULES. -Nor- 
mally, the public affairs officer introduces the 
spokesman (who in most cases will be the of- 
ficer in command) and announces the ground 
rules— that is, whether all remarks are "on the 
record," and so forth. Sometimes, the ground 
rules will be given by the spokesman during his 
opening remarks or prepared statement, after 
which the conference is opened for questions 
ana answers. News media representatives take 
for granted that any facts obtained from reliable 
sources are usable, except those they specific- 
ally agree will be “off-the-record." 

The surest way for the official to avoid 
misunderstandings and embarrassment is to 
open a conference or interview with a dear and 
complete definition of te'*ms and ground rules. 
Particular care should be taken to define what 
is meant fay “background information," should 
the conference or interview get into this cate- 
gory of information. Additionally, the official 
being interviewed must indicate with great 



clarity when he is moving from one category 
to another. 

There is no official glossary of terms for 
the various categories of releasing information 
at a news conference. What is set forth below 
represents the most widely used terms and 
their general meaning to the typical news- 
man: 

• ON THE RECORD. Remarks can be 
quoted verbatim and attributed directly to a 
specifically identified source. 

• NOT FOR ATTRIBUTION, information 
which may be used by correspondents, provided 
the remarks are not attributed to a specific 
source; i.e., a source identified by name or 
exact title. As a general practice, the source 
can be identified in general terms such as “a 
Pentagon spokesman," or “a government of- 
ficial," or “a qualified authority," and so forth. 

• BACKGROUND. A confusing term used by 
some officials with the intended meaning of 
either “off-the-record* or “not for attribution." 
Misunderstandings frequently arise when the 
term is used in this sense. The term should 
be used to describe information which may be 
used fay correspondents entirely on their own 
responsibility , it differs from “not for at- 
tribution/ as the remarks may not be attributed 
to a source even in the most general terms. 
Background information, then, is that informa- 
tion which correspondents use as though it were 
the product of their own original research. 
When used in this manner, no confusion is 
caused and correspondents receive informa- 
tion needed for understanding of complicated 
situations and developments. 

• OFF THE RECORD. Information which 
is to be held in complete confidence. It is not 
to be printed under any circumstances or in 
any form. Nor is the information to be the 
subject of conversation except among those 
who were privileged to receive it. Off-the- 
record information is disseminated to give 
trusted correspondents special information 
they need to grasp the significance of com- 
plicated news events. It is used also to orient 
correspondents with respect to important future 
events which will require special handling by 
a thoroughly imormed press. It is an effective 
means of allaying undue media alarm over 
particular developments. The principal value 
of off-the-record information to the corre- 
spondent is that it permits him to report com- 
plex events intelligently, to avoid inaccuracies, 
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and to reoogntee unfounded or false reports. 
A word of caution, however. Off-the-reoord 
statements ean be dangerous. Avoid them as 
muoh as possible. 

As an alibi and legal protection against 
the spokesman being mis -quoted (out of con- 
text or otherwise), It is a good practice to 
have all news oonferenoes recorded on tape, 
or recorded verbatim by a stenographer. This 
is of particular importance if the subject in- 
volves a highly sensitive area. 

Pooling The News 

On some occasions, newsworthy events take 
place where, almost exclusively for reasons of 
space limitations, unlimited numbers of news- 
men and their equipment cannot be aooommo- 
dated, lh those oiroumstanoes the devioe of 
POOLING, although rarely welcome, is prefer- 
able to no system at all, or recourse to a 
first-oome-first-served method of coverage. 
The main oonoern in a pooling situation is to 
ensure that all interested media get coverage 
of the event. 

Fortunately, in most of the news events 
where pooling is inescapable media have a 
working pool system of long standing. Thus, 
there are standard pooling procedures for 
news media coverage of the President of the 
United States when he is traveling fay plane, 
giving a White House news conference, or 
taking part in other events in which space 
limitations are a critical consideration. 

Some reoent developments in the Navy whioh 
generated considerable media interest were 
the Pueblo inquiry, disasters aboard carriers 
Enterprise and Forrestal, the Evans -Melbourne 
Collision, and Sealab XXL These situations, of 
both national and international news interest, 
made it necessary to severely limit the entry 
of newsmen to the scene, especially in the case 
of the Pueblo Inquiry at the Coronado Amphib- 
ious Base in San Diego. Space limitations re- 
quired that only about 40 seats be alloted to the 
hundreds of newsmen desiring entry. Some 
sessions were entirely closed to the public 
and media for security reasons. For these 
later, a news summary (usually two sum- 
maries -morning and afternoon) was prepared 
and released daily by the CIB. Also, the CIB 
Director (a Navy Captain) held a stand-up news 
conference/briefing almost every afternoon at 
the end of the court day (for both open and 
closed sessions). 



Obviously, it is understandable that the 
space capsule recovery ships can accommo- 
date and take to sea a very limited number of 
correspondents. 

Other events-planned, unplanned or un- 
anticipated-attraot substantial new^media rep- 
resentatives and the pbysioal limitations of the 
scene do not permit simultaneous reporting 
and photographing by all who may wish to do 
so. 

Where there is no esoape from pooling, 
those who control the event must give thought 
to prescribing the most efficient, equitable and 
least restrictive procedures that oiroumstanoes 
permit. 

The Joint Media Committee on News Cover- 
age Problems (consisting of representatives 
from Sigma Delta Chi, AP, National Press 
Photographer's Association, Radio-Television 
News Director's Association, and the American 
Sooiety of Newspaper Editors) in July 1966 
published, for guidanoe, a summary of the usual 
pooling methods that have worked best in situa- 
tions where there has been experience with 
pooling. 

Priorities necessarily vary according to 
the circumstances, but generally the most ac- 
ceptable order is somewhat as follows, with 
the total number of pool representatives de- 
pending on the space and facilities available: 

1. One reporter (and, if a picture situation, 
one photographer) from one of the two major 
press associations, AP and UPI; plus . 

2. One representative (and, if appropriate, 
cameraman and sound engineer) from one of 
the major broadcasting networks, ABC, CBS, 
MBS, and NBC. 

3. The representatives from the other press 
association and the other radio and television 
networks. 

4. A reporter (and photographer, when ap- 
propriate) from one of the local newspapers 
and one of the local television and radio sta- 
tions. 

a. Representatives of the remaining local 
papers and television and radio stations. 

5. A representative from among the “spe- 
cials;” i.e. out-of-town newspapers who have 
sent reporters and photographers to the scene. 

a. A representative from among the out- 
of-town radio and television media. 
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6. A representative from the news maga* 
sines. 

7. A representative from among the for* 
sign pi ess on the soene. 

There is of course nothing hard and fast 
about the listing above* It is subject to varia* 
tion according to many different oiroumstances 
surrounding each news event. It is presented 
merely as an indication of the general order 
of importance (measured by the presumed 
audience) of the various news media. 



B the news event is a continuing one, or 
has different aspects occurring at different 
times, it is customary and advisable to rotate 
the pooimen, giving turns and opp irtunities 
to as many of the news representatives as 
possible so that each may witness some part 
of what takes place. 

A recommended course of action in pooling 
is for the CIS to allooate available space tor 
eaehcategoiyof media appropriate to the event 
5f® n * et the newsmen themselves decide who 
will fill the spaces available. 



CHAPTER 2-PART THREE 



ORGANIZATION OF DQD INFORMATION 

agencies 

Journalists cannot hope to do their Jobs ade- 
quately without a thorough working knowledge 
of their organisation and Its mission. R is no 
longer sufficient for you to know only the or- 
ganisation, functions, and mission of your own 
ship, station, or command. You must under- 
stand the overall mission, functions, and or- 
ganisation of the Navy, the unified commands, 
something of the missions and organisations of 
the other military services, and the overall 
organisation, functions, and mission of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Public affairs personnel are no longer 
serving in assignments related only to their own 
branch of service. More and more, important 
military actions are being accomplished by task 
forces composed of elements of two or more 
services. These military actions make national 
and international^ news. In such assignments 
you may find your public affairs office suddenly 
swamped fay an international press corps. Over- 
night, you cease to be a public affairs spe- 
cialist for one command of the Navy and become 
involved, not only for a multi-service force, but 
also for the Department of Defense and the 
Government of the United States. 

This section reviews the organization of the 
Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the military departments, the unified and 
specified commands, and the operating forces 
of the armed services which are not assigned 
to the unified or specified commands. It out- 
lines the public affairs chain of command which 
parallels command structure, and introduces 
you to the public affairs and internal informa- 



tion organisation of the Department of Defense 
and military departments. 

National Objectives and Policy 

Baslo to an understanding of the organisation 
and functions of the Department of Defense, is 
the necessity for you to first become familiar 
with national objectives and policy: 

OBJECTIVES.— Primary national objectives 
include: 

• To preserve our free, democratic gov- 
ernmental institutions— to preserve our Amer- 
ican way of life. 

e To work toward peaceful solutions of in- 
ternational problems. 

e To maintain a strong national economy. 

e TO gain respect and friendships among 
foreign nationalities. 

e To maintain a status quo and integrity of 
the Free World, if unable to gain freedoms for 
Communist satellite countries. 

POLICY.— Our national policy includes: 

e To support the United Nations. 

e To maintain a strong military establish- 
ment for supporting national objectives. 

• To support our constitutional government 
of individual responsibility and free enterprise. 

Closely tied to our national objectives are 
our foreign policies: 

• To deter or defeat aggress ion on any level, 
whether it be advanced by nuclear attack, limited 
war, subversion, or guerrilla tactics. 
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• To bring about a closer association of the 
more industrialised democracies of Western 
Europe, North America, and Asia. ..in promoting 
the prosperity and security of the Free world* 

• To help the less developed areas of the 
world oarry through their revolution of mod* 
ernisation withouteaorifioing their independence 
or their pursuit of democracy. 

o To assist in the gradual emergence of a 
genuine world community based on cooperation 
and law, through the establishment and develop- 
ment of suoh organs as the United Nations, the 
World Court, the World Bank and Monetary Fund, 
and other global and regional institutions. 

e To strive tirelessly to end the arms race 
and reduce the risk of war; to narrow the areas 
of conflict with the Communist bloc; and to 
continue to spin the infinity of threads that bind 
peace together. 

MILITARY OBJECTIVES. -National military 
objectives are based upon clearly stated na- 
tional objectives and policy. These objectives 
include: 

e The military establishment of the United 
States is employed for the fundamental purpose 
of supporting the national objectives. 

e To protect the nation against threats to 
the nation's people, their laws, and their dem- 
ocratic and cultural institutions. 

e TO maintain a just world peace while 
preserving the integrity of the Free World. 

MILITARY POLICY.— Our military policy 
includes: 

e The deterrence of war and maintenance 
of a just and lasting peace through strength 
and determination to defeat any aggression. 

e The retention of a U.S. margin of mili- 
tary superiority at all levels of conflict, such 
as cold, limited, and general war. 

DOD Functions 

As prescribed by DOD INST. 5100.1, the 
Department of Defense maintains and employs 
armed forces: 

e To support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies foreign 
and domestic. 

e To ensure, by timely and effective mili- 
tary action, the security of the United States, 
its possessions and areas vital to its interests. 



• To uphold and advance the national poli- 
cies and interests of the United States, 

e To safeguard the internal security of the. 
United States. 



DOD Organisation 



Department of Defense Directive 9100.1 
outlines the functions of the Department of 
Defense and its major components. DOD Di- 
rective 8120.1 describes the organisation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the relationships be- 
tween the JCS and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense (OSD). . . _ . 

The Department of Defense is headed fcy 
the Secretary of Defense. Re is a member of 
the Cabinet and reports directly to the President 
of the United States, who, in accordance with 
Article S of the Constitution of the United States , 
is Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. 
The Secretary of Defense is assisted in carrying 
out his responsibilities by a Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, several Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, and a General Counsel, plus a number 
of Special Assistants. 

The National Seourity Act of 1947, as 
amended, states the intent of Congress to pro- 
vide for the unified direction of the Armed Serv- 
ices under civilian control of the Secretary of 
Defense without merging the military depart- 
ments or the armed services into a single serv- 
ice. Accordingly, the act provided that the 
Department of Defense should include “the three 
military departments of the Army, the Navy 
(including naval aviation and the United States 
Marine Corps), and the Air Force,* each sep- 
arately organized under its own Secretary. The 
Secretaries of the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
report to the Secretary of Defense. They are 
not members of the Cabinet. 

The military departments have many func- 
tions, specified by law and directive. They in- 
clude: 



• Recruiting and training personnel 
e Maintaining military bases 
e Procurement of equipment 
e Maintaining reserve forces 
e Research and development in certain spe- 
cified areas 

Broadly speaking, the military departments 
are responsible for providing the men, equip* 
ment, and facilities which make up the Armed 
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Forces. The three military departments, how- 
ever, do not exeroise operational oontroi over 
the combat forces of the United States. This 
the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS). 



•. Th? Continental Air Defense Command 
(CONAD/CWCCONAD) 

o The Strike Command (STRICOM/C2NC- 
STRDCE) 

o The Alaskan Command (ALCOM/CINC AL) 



MILITARY ADVISORS.-The 
Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and a fourth four- star officer serving 
as Chairman, constitute the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. When matters of concern to the Marine 
Corps are under consideration, the Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps sits with the JCS and 
has status equal to that of the other members. 
The JCS are the principal military advisors to 
the President and the Secretary of Defense. 
Thus the JCS, as a body, are responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense, but each member, except 
the Chairman, is responsible for keeping the 
Secretary of his military department informed 
on matters considered or acted upon by the 
JCS. 



The combat forces of the United States are 
organized into unified commands and specified 
commands. Strategic direction and operational 
control of the unified and specified commands 
rests with the President, as Commander-In- 
Chief, and is exercised by him through the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the JCS. M that manner, 
the JCS, acting as a committee, actually ex- 
ercises military command of the combat forces. 



UNIFIED COMMAND DEFINITION. -A uni- 
fied command is a command with a broad, con- 
tinuing mission and a specific geographic area 
of responsibility that is established by the 
President through the Secretary of Defense 
with the advice of the JCS. A unified command 
is composed of significant components of two 
or more services. Although, in some cases 
the components of one or more of these serv- 
ices, while being earmarked for assignment 
to the command under certain contingencies, 
may not continually be under its operational 
control. Examples of unified commands, with 
the abbreviated title of the command and of the 
commander in parentheses, are: 

e The Pacific Command (PACOM/CINCPAC) 

e The Atlantic Command (LANTCOM/CIN- 
CLANT) 

e The Southern Command (SOUTHCOM/ 
CINCUSSOUTHCOM) 

e The European Command (EUCOM/ USCIN- 
CEUR) 



The Commander in Chief of a unified com- 
mand may establish a subordinate unified com- 
mand when authorised to do so by the JCS. 
The U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam 
(USMACV), is a subordinate unified command 
Wilder a four-star Army general) established 
by and reporting directly to CINCPAC (a Navy 
tour-star admiral). On occasions, direct com- 
munication is authorised between COMUSMACV 
and JCS with the intermediate headquarters 
(PACOM) being kept tolly informed. The Navy’s 
component commander of the Pacific Command 
is Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet (C1NC- 
PACFLT). 

See Articles C-3009 and C-3010 of NAVSO 
P-1033 tor a discussion onpubllo affairs activity 
within the Pacific and European oommands. 



SPECIFIED COMMAND DEFINITION. -A 
specified command is similar to a unified com- 
mand in that it is established by the President 
through the Secretary of Defense with the ad- 
vice of the JCS. The difference lies in the fact 
that a specified command has a specific con- 
tinuing mission, global in nature, and normally 
is composed of components from only one 
service. The Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC) is an example of a specified com- 
mand. 

It is important to avoid confusing U.S. 
unified and specified commands with cornfanaA 
commands; i.e., commands which consist of 
forces from more than one nation or treaty 
organization. Three U.S. unified commands 
form parts of such combined commands: 

The U.S. European Command (EUCOM) to- 
gether with member nations of NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) form a combined 
command within NATO called Allied Command 
Europe. The commander of EUCOM, U.S. 
Commander-in-Chief Europe (C1NCEUR), is 
also the commander Allied Command Europe. 
Ih his NATO military capacity, his title is 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe ($ACEUR), 
and his headquarters is called Supreme Head- 
quarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE). 

The U.S. Atlantic Command, another unified 
command, joins other military forces of NATO 
member nations to form a combined command 
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called Allied Command Atl&ntlo* The admiral 
who commands U.S. Atlantic (C1NCLANT) also 
commands Allied Command Atlantic, another 
NATO command, in his NATO military capac- 
ity, his title is Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic (SACLANT). Allied Command Europe 
and Allied Command Atlantic operate at the 
same eohelon of responsibility and authority 
within the NATO military structure* 

The U.S* Continental Air Defense Command 
and forces from Canada make up a combined 
command called North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD)* The Commander-in Chief 
Continental Air Defense Command (CXNC- 
CONAD) is also the Commander-in-Chief North 
American Air Defense Command (C2NCNORAD). 

For military operations and public affairs 
these combined commands are responsible to 
international bodies and do not fall within the 
scope of this chapter. 

The component commanders of a unified 
or specified command take their orders in 
operational matters from the Commander-in- 
Chief of that command, who receives his orders 
from the JCS. 

The military departments (the Department 
of the Navy for instance), however, still have 
important responsibilities* They command 
forces of their own service that are not as- 
signed to unified or specified commands. Thus, 
a ship in drydock in a West Coast shipyard, 
or in a training status within CONUS is under 
uni-service (Navy) chain of command for all 
purposes (administration, operations, and lo- 
gistics). The same is true with most military 
bases and air stations within the U.S* 

The military departments also have ad- 
ministrative and certain logistic responsibili- 
ties for their own service forces that are as- 
signed to unified commands. This arrangement 
establishes a second administrative and lo- 
gistic channel within the structure of a unified 
and specified command. The organization chart 
in figure 2-8 diagrams this arrangement. 

The Commander-in-Chief of a Specified 
Command could be shown in the same position 
as that of the Unified Command in this diagram, 
but he normally would have components of 
only one service assigned, rather than the 
three components shown here. 

Part A, Chapter Three, Sections One and 
IWo of NAVSO P-1035 should now be read 
before continuing. Also, if available, review 
Defense Department directives 5100.1 and 
5158.1. These directives should be kept on 



file for ready reference in all major public 
affairs offices. 

PA Chain Parallels Command 

The simplest description of the chain of 
command in the DOD public affairs field Is: 
« Public affairs ohannela are identical to com- 
mand channels, with the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Publlo Affairs) substituted for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff** See figure 8-8, 

For public affairs matters, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs)— 
ASD(PA)— is the principal staff assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense* He provides public 
affairs guidance to the service information 
ohlefs (CH1NFO, SAFOI, CXNFO and MARDXV- 
1NFO) through staff channels, or prepares 
such guidance tor the Secretary of Defense for 
transmission to the service secretaries (Sec- 
retary of the Navy, etc.) through command 
channels. 

For units that are assigned to unified and 
specified commands, public affairs guidance 
flows from the ASD(PA) directly to the 
commanders-in-chief of unified and specified 
commands, bypassing the service secretaries 
and their service information chiefs* This is 
analogous to the situation wherein operational 
orders flow directly from the JCS to unified 
and specified commanders, bypassing the serv- 
ice secretaries. 

For example, if an Army unit in Europe 
were to receive a new weapon, of if there were 
a change in the make-up of the Navy or Air 
Force component of the U.S. European Com- 
mand, public affairs guidance concerning an 
announcement of this fact would be issued by 
ASD(PA) to USCINCEUR, who would pass it on 
to the appropriate component commander. 

Should a Seventh Fleet destroyer collide with 
a Soviet submarine in the Pacific, that fact 
would be reported operationally to CINCPACFLT 
(the Navy component commander of the unified 
command) who would report it as a matter of 
urgency to the C1NCPAC. The information would 
be passed immediately to the JCS through op- 
erational channels, and ASD(PA) would be in- 
formed fay the JCS. Public affairs guidance, 
which would be coordinated with the State De- 
partment by ASD(PA), would be passed by 
ASD(PA) to CINCPAC, who would pass it on to 
CINCPACFLT. CH1NFO, of course, would be 
consulted by ASD(PA) and would be informed 
of the guidance. He would be in close touch 
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Figure 2-8.— Chain of command structure of a unified command combat team. 



with ASD(PA) as long as the matter was of public 
interest, but he would not be directly in the 
chain of policy guidance. The news would be 
released by C2NCPACFLT, C2NCPAC, or 
ASD(PA), not by Navy CHINFO. 

INFORMING COMPONENT COMMANDS. - 
A service information chief may communicate 
directly with component commands of his serv- 
ice, but only on matters solely of interest to 
his individual service which do not affect the 
unified or specified command. If there were 
a change in the procedures for processing 
routine releases at the Fleet Home Town News 
Center, or if the Army were to institute a new 
career planning program for information of- 
ficers, that information would be passed by the 
service chief of information directly to the 
component commander concerned. 



For units that are not assigned to unified or 
specified commands, public affairs guidance 
flows from ASD(PA) directly to service sec- 
retaries. For example, CHINFO acts for the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations in providing this public affairs 
guidance to units of the naval service through 
established command channels. 

DOD Directive 5106.35 and Article A-3102 
of NAVSO P-1035 give general descriptions of 
the public affairs organization and responsibili- 
ties of the unified and specified commands. 

Normally, the chain of command in a unified 
command is from the unified commander to the 
component service commander, then to sub- 
ordinate commanders in the regular military 
pattern. However, the wide geographic area in- 
volved in the Unified Command in the Pacific, 
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political complexities there, an d the speoial re- 
quirements of the Vietnam war have necessi- 
tated speoial handling of public ^fairs matters 
within PACOM. See Article C-3009 of NAVSO 
P-1035. 

functions of OASD(PA) 

Article A-3101 of NAVSO P-1033 outlines 
the functions of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affaire), ft is 
not necessary to memorise detailed functions, 
but you should read that article and beoome 
familiar with the references listed therein, be- 
fore reading the rest of this section. 

ASD/PA DEFINED. —The Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs) is a civilian 
official appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. For honors purposes, 
he ranks with four-star officers. 

He is assisted by two deputy assistant sec- 
retaries and a number of special assistants. 
His office is divided into four major divisions, 
called directorates, and four minor divisions, 
called staffs. 

The directorates are: 

e P lans and Programs, which provides 
policy guidance to the other divisions and pre- 
pares policy guidance for transmission by 
ASD(PA) to the military departments and the 
unified and specified commands. 



of public affairs plans, policies, and related 
activities involving Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

e National Military Control Center Staff, 
which provides a public affairs duty officer in 
the NMCC on a 24-hour basis and maintains 
complete and current information on public 
affairs implications of current operational de- 
velopments and plans. s . 

e Speoial Projects Staff, which advises and 
assists the ASD(PA) in the formulation of 
policies red criteria, and receives, reviews, 
and evaluates studies, recommendations, red 
major problems referred to the ASD(PA) for 
decision* 

e Support Services Staff, which provides 
personal assistance to the ASD(PA) and handles 
equipment planning and management, red ex- 
ercises central administrative-management di- 
rection. 

A diagram of the organisation within OASD 
(PA) is included in this chapter as figure 2-9. 

RELEASING MILITARY NEWS. -The Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) is the sole agency for the release of 
military news at the Departmental level (or 
seat of the Government level)- This refers to 
military news of international, national and 
regional interest which originates within the 
Department of Defense, Department of the Navy, 
Department of the Army, Department of the Air 



• Security Review, which reviews proposed 
news releases, speeches, testimony prepared for 
presentation to Congress and intended for re- 
lease to the public, and other defense informa- 
tion proposed for release. 

• Defense information, which receives and 
answers inquiries from the news media and 
processes material for release to the news 
media in Washington. 

• Community Relations, which handles the 
department's relationships with national or- 
ganizations, makes arrangements for speakers 
at events of national interest, and supervises 
military participation in special events of na- 
tional interest. 

The staffs currently (at the time of this 
writing) in the organization of the office of the 
ASD(PA) are: 

e Southeast Asia Staff, which provides for 
the integrated development and implementation 



field command. 

Normally, the Directorate of Defense Ih- 
formation, OASD(PA) releases such news of na- 
tional interest at the seat of government. It is 
not released by one of the service chiefs of in- 
formation. The reason for seat of government 
releases being made solely by OASD(PA) is to 
provide a single point of contact for Pentagon 
news correspondents instead of having news 
releases issued at several different offices 
within the Pentagon. On occasion, OASD(PA) 
may authorize a commander of a unified or spe- 
cified command or a commander at a location 
outside of Washington, D.C. to release military 
news of national interest if the news is of pri- 
mary interest in that area. 

Similarly, the Community Relations Direc- 
torate is the sole point of coordination within 
the department for programs of national in- 
terest, and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) is the only official authorized 
to coordinate public affairs matters with the 
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Figure 2-9. -Organization of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Public Affairs). 
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White House, the State Department, or other 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

Commanders at a lower level, however, are 
not precluded from releasing news or conduct ing 
other public affairs activities of a local nature. 
The criteria for determining whether a matte r 
should be referred to ASD(PA) or be handled on 
a local level are contained in NAVSO P-1035. 

Internal Information 
Organization 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power & Reserve Affairs) is also a civilian of- 
ficial appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. For honors purposes, he ranks 
with four-star officers. 

As part of his overall functions, the ASD 
(MARA) is responsible for the internal informa- 
tion program within the Armed Forces. The 



internal information program is directed at 
keeping the military and civilian personnel of 
the Defense Department and all components of 
the military establishment informed about mili- 
tary affairs. The program title for this effort 
is the Armed Forces Information Program. To 
carry out this program, the ASD(MARA) has 
within his organization an Office of Information 
for the Armed Forces (IAF). This office is 
diagramed in figure 2-10. 

MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES . - The 
basic mission of the Office of Information for 
the Armed Forces (IAF) is to provide: 

1. An Armed Forces Information Program 
(AFIP), which is a function of command, so that 
U.S. military personnel: 

e Comprehend the values of our Government 
and our National Heritage. 
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Figure 2-10. -Office of Information for the Armed Forces (IAF). 



e Understand the freedoms they are called 
upon to defend, or any other ideologies inimical 
to the free institutions upon which the U.S. is 
founded. 

e Are fully aware of the threat of Com- 
munism. 

e Realise the responsibilities and objectives 
of the individual military citizen. 

This is accomplished through the use of all 
media of the Department of Defense and through 
the production and distribution of motion pic- 
tures, publications, posters, and support mate- 
rials for American Forces newspapers, radio, 
and television stations which the military depart- 
ments use in their respective internal informa- 
tion programs. 

2. Continuous coverage of international, na- 
tional, and local U.S. news, Seat of Government, 



military, and sports news, and special events, 
to U.S. military personnel overseas and afloat. 

3. General radio and television program 
materials for use by American Forces Radio 
and Television stations representing the best 
from American networks and industry. 

4. Policy and technical guidance governing 
Armed Forces newspapers, civilian enterprise 
publications, and American Forces Radio and 
Television outlets and networks. 

5. For the evaluation of information mate- 
rials for use in, and support of, the military 
departments* internal information programs. 

6. Policy and operational guidance to all 
components of the Department of Defense to as- 
sure a free flow of information to military per- 
sonnel. 
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Chapter 2— PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY AND PROCEDURES 



FUNCTIONS. —Under the direction, author- 
ity, and control of the ASD(M&RA), the Direc- 
tor, IAF, performs the following staff functions: 

\ 

. , • ^Develops long range plans supporting the 
objectives of the Armed Forces L uormatton 
Program (AFIP). 

• Develops and coordinates, in conjunction 
with the military departments, an AFIP for 
implementation by the Services in such areas 
as Democracy and Communism, World Affairs, 
Forces for Freedom (U.S. and friendly military 
forces), Citizenship (including voting), Orienta- 
tion for Overseas Duty, the Code of Conduct, 
and Personal Affairs in support of the military 
departments 1 internal information programs. 

e Provides for the review, assessment and 
evaluation of the effectiveness of military de- 
partments' information programs and mate- 
rials in areas for which IAF is responsible. 

• Provides specific policy guidance to uni- 
fied commanders fur overseas unified com- 
mand newspapers. 

• Provides specific policy guidance through 
the military departments for the operation and 
support of American Forces Radio and Televi- 
sion networks and outlets. 

• Provides policy guidance to military de- 
partments governing Armed Forces newspapers 
and civilian enterprise publications. 

The Director, IAF, through his Deputy for 
American Forces Radio and Television Serv- 
ices and Deputy for American Forces Motion 
Picture and Publication Services produces or 
procures materials to accomplish the above 
missions and. responsibilities. Supervision, 
policy, and operational control is exercised 
over the following IAF operational activities: 

• American Forces Motion Picture and 
Publication Services 

• American Forces Press Service 

• American Forces Radio and Television 
Service, Washington 

• American Forces Radio and Television 
Service, Los Angeles 

You were briefly introduced to the latter three 
of the above four activities in JO 3 & 2. 

• Technical assistance and advice to mili- 
tary newspapers and American Forces Radio 
end Television outlets and networks is pro- 
vided, as is a continuous service of broad 
general, and military news, sports, and cur- 
rent events. 



• Financial Management, operational and 
program procedures of American Forces Radio 
and Television outlets and networks is reviewed 
and evaluated. 

e Contracts, agreements and clearances 
from American radio, television, and recording 
industries, unions, guilds, associations, pro- 
ducers, owners anchor sponsors are negotiated 
and obtained by IAF. 



Scope of IAF Activities 



IAF covers a wide range of programs and 
services: 



MOPIC/ PUBLICATION SERVICE. -The ele- 
ments under the Deputy for American Forces 
Motion Picture and Publications Services pro- 
duce informational films intended for use within 
the Armed Forces, publications such as in- 
formation pamphlets and other information 
xhaterials. They also provide poster, graphic, 
photographic, mat, multilith, mimeograph, and 
other services to military newspaper editors. 

The motion picture service includes the 
annual production of about 32 feature films 
with 24,000 prints distributed to 12.5 million 
personnel with over 103,000 showings. This 
office works with commercial film companies 
such as MOM and Warner Brothers in the pro- 
duction of films. Major emphasis of the Motion 
Picture Service centers on American Heritage 
and Government, Vietnam, Communism, Na- 
tional Policies, and U.S. Forces in action. 

The Publication Service produces annually 
approximately 81/2 million copies of 70 new 
publications and 500,000 copies of five posters. 
About 40 pamphlets and posters are reprinted 
annually totaling over one million copies. The 
publications and posters support the IAF mission 
areas. 



The Press Service provides annually 1,500 
military newspapers world-wide with 24,800 
printed copies of the Armed Forces Press File 
(discussed in JO 3/2 ): 127~88Q letter^ •hqg 
mats; 82,020 stencils; and 115,200 
copies of Galley Guide for newspaper editors. 

hi addition, 11,000,000 copies of Pnmmanrfa^ 
Digest have been distributed annu ally to key 
Defense officials and down to unit commanders. 
This publication is printed weekly and contains 
official information and news from the Seat of 



Government. 
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AFRT SERVICES.— The scope of activities 
provided by the American Forces Radio and 
Television Service is detailed in Chapter 11 of 
this manual. 

CONCLUSK)N 

Public affairs and internal information func- 
tions are organised somewhat differently in 
the various multary Services. This section has 
discussed Armed Forces Public Affairs or- 



ganization from the DOD level down to the 
Service department level (Navv Department 
level as far as you are concerned). 

It would now be a good idea to go back and 
review Chr.pter 2 of Journalist a A 2 which 
outlines Navy Public Affairs organization from 
CHINFO down to the individual Navy command 
level, tt would also be wise to check Article 
A-3206 of PA Regs which contains current 
organization within me Office of Navy informa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER 3 



OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 



O 

ERIC 



There are many senior JO assignments In 
the Navy in which you may be called upon to run 
your own shop, A JOl aboard shipor at a small 
shore installation, for example, may be the right- 
hand man of a collateral duty public affairs 
officer who can devote only a fraction of his 
time to PA* Senior JOs in the position of public 
affairs assistants may sometimes find them- 
selves in independent duty billets where they 
will be expected to perform the duties and 
assume the responsibilities of a public affairs 
officer* Practically every senior JO is called 
upon at one time or another to take charge of 
things when the PAO is away on duty or leave* 

A qual at the E-8 level states that you should 
be able to administer a public affairs office and 
supervise personnel assigned* You're als o re- 
quired to know the procedures and requirements 
for establishing a public affairs office. A JOCS 
qual specifically states that you must be able to 
perform functions of a public affairs assistant. 
These three quals, plus six others related to 
administration and to preparation of corre- 
spondence, directives, studies, and reports are 
covered in this chapter. 

As a senior JO, you can expect to do a 
certain amount of administrative work where- 
ever you go. Chapter 24 of Journalist 3 & 2 
introduced you to some of the basic practices and 
procedures carried out in the administration of 
a public affairs office: official correspondence, 
the Navy Directives System, subject identifica- 
tion system, public affairs files, required refer- 
ence publications, office equipment and supplies, 
and security of classified matter. The senior 
JO, however, must also understand and be able 
to apply sound management practices and orderly 
administrative procedures. 

This chapter begins where Chapter 24 erf 
JO 3&2 left off. It contains a guide to <>«<aonHai 
administration, personnel managamont, draf ting 
various types of correspondence (including letter 
writing, directive writing, preparation of plans, 
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studies, report writing, etc.), and other manage- 
ment procedures in establishing and managinga 
public affairs office. 



THREE ESSENTIALS FOR PA 
ADMINISTRATION 

Whether you work for a full time or collateral 
duty PAO or are assigned to independent duty, 
there are three essentials necessary to set up 
a successful public affairs office. 

e The authority to do the job; 

e The support of the officer in command 
and his staff; and 

e The resources for carrying out the job. 
THE AUTHORITY 

Your primary authority for doing the job is 
g.S. Navy Public Affairs Regulations (NAVSO 
P-1035), which implements the DOD directives 
referred to in the previous chapter of this 
manual. (See fig. 3-1. This pub will sometimes 
be referred to throughout this manual as either 
NAVSO P-1035 or by its short title — PA Regs.) 

PA Regs has been issued as an instruction 
from the Secretary of the Navy, who by law and 
regulation is responsible for relationships with 
the Navy's publics. It not only provides policy 
guidance, but outlines regulations and recom- 
mends general practices and procedures for the 
conduct of a public affairs office. It contains 
much of the authority you need to perform your 
job, in addition to providing a wealth of informa- 
tion and practical guidance. 

But the authority for establishing and ad- 
ministering a public affairs office doesn't end 
here. There are usually instructions issued by 
area, fleet, or force commanders which im- 
plement or supplement the basic provisions in 
NAVSO P-1035 . These also support the public 
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Figure 3-1.— Your primary authority for 
administering a public affairs office. 



affairs policies and procedures discussed In the 
previous chapter and usually provide the officer 
in command and the PAO with the necessary 
guidance to conduct them more efficiently on a 
command level. 

COMMAND SUPPORT 

All of the authority and guidance In the world, 
however, is of no help to the public affairs staff 
which does not have the support of the officer In 
command. But this Is no problem. Your officer 
In command already has the responsibility for 
the conduct of public affairs In the command. 
He will see to it that these responsibilities are 
met and that you get the cooperation you need 
to act as his assistant for PA matters If you 
demonstrate the ability to perform your job. 

RESOURCES 

As an office manager or administrative 
assistant to the public affairs officer, you are 
responsible for managing resources: manpower. 



fhnds, supplies, and equipment that are budgeted 
for the public affairs mission. You must apply 
management skill In planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating, and supervising their utilization. 

Although your authority to do the job orig- 
nates from outside the command, and Is delegated 
to the officer in command, the means to carry 
it out must come from within. Individual com- 
mands must use their own funds for supplies, 
equipment, and the payrolls of personnel engaged 
in public affairs work. 



STAFF ORGANIZATION 

Since almost 65 percent of public affairs 
assignments for senior JOs are of the large 
staff type, It Is Important that you become 
familiar with basic staff organization procedures 
and the duties of key staff officers and divi- 
sions. You should know how the public affairs 
officer and his staff fit Into this organization. 

The modern staff organization Is the evolu- 
tion of centuries of experience of military 
commanders. Activities have been divided Into 
functional areas. Responsibilities and rela- 
tionships have been refined so that most military 
staff organizations today conform to a similar 
pattern. 

THE TYPICAL 
NAVY STAFF 

t 

Basically, a Navy staff organization Includes 
the chief of staff, the commander's personal 
aides, and five staff divisions. These divisions, 
designated by letters and numbers, are: ad- 
ministration, N-l; Intelligence, N-2; operations 
and plans, N-3; logistics, N-4; and communica- 
tions, N-5. They are the major structural 
elements of the staff (see fig. 3-2). On an Army 
general staff, the principal staff members are 
called the “coordinating” staff and are also 
designated by letters and numbers, but sub- 
stituting the letter G for N (Intelligence, G-2, 
etc.). The Air Force uses only the titles. On 
joint staffs, the functions and titles are similar 
but not the same. The numerical designation 
on joint staffs is preceded by the letter “J.” 

There are some variations In nomenclature 
of Navy staff billets, depending on the rank of 
the commander and the size of the staff. For 
commanders who are not of flag rank, a chief 
staff officer Is provided Instead of a chief of 
staff. On small staffs (below fleet, force, sea 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 



OFFICER IN COMMAND 

Deci sion 
Policy 

Commendations 

Discipline 

Morale 



AIDES 

Flag Lieutenant 
Flag Secretary 



\ 



\ 



V 



\ 



CHIEF OF STAFF 

N Senior aide and adviser to commander 
8tatt coordinator, administrator 
Executes policies and orders of commander 
Keeps commander current on situation of 
command, friendly commando, and enemy 



ASSISTANT CHIEFS OF STAFF 



ADMINISTRATION 

(N-l) 



INTELLIGENCE 

(N-8) 



OPERATIONS AND PLANS 
(N*3) 



LOGISTICS 

(N-4) 



COMMUNICATIONS 

(N-8) 



office 

list correspondence 
poets) matters 
classified matter custody 

files 

reports control 
records disposal 
technical publications 
library 
Medical 
Dental 
Legal 
Chaplain 
Civil affairs 
Military government 
Welfare, athletics 
Disposition of pw*s 



Collection 

Production 

Dissemination 

Administration 

Security 

Training 



Operations 

surface 

air 



Afi 

usw 

electronic warfare 
search and rescue 
Training and readiness 
Own command data 



Maintenance, repair, salvage 
Medical and dental services 
Personnel logistic services 
Transportation 
Construction 



Rapid communication 
Communication equipment 
Communication security 
Communication intelligence 
Regtatorod publications 
Message center 



anchorage 

bases 

Plana 

current 

future 

liaison 

Aerology 



Figure 3-2,— Typical staff organization. 
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frontier, and commandant level) the officers 
heading the five divisions are known as admin- 
istration officer, intelligence officer, operations 
and plans officer, logistics officer, and com- 
munications officer. On larger staffs the 
divisions are headed by assistant chiefs of staff 
for administration, intelligence, and so forth. 

The commander's personal staff performs 
duties prescribed by the commander and is 
responsible directly to him. This staff group, 
normally composed of aides to the commander 
and staff officers handling special matters over 
which the commander wishes to exercise close 
personal control, usually includes the public 
affairs officer, and in major overseas com- 
mands, the political adviser. 



When reporting to a new staff or command, 
you should examine the staff organization and 
become familiar with the functions performed 
by each division. You must become thoroughly 
familiar with your organization's internal and 
external audiences and the extent of their 
knowledge of command activities, their depth of 
interest and understanding, and their methods 
for becoming informed. 

COMMAND AND 
STAFF ACTION 

A military organization is designed primarily 
to be victorious in battle and military battles 
involve swift and decisive actions. Therefore, 
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to support the primary mission ol any unit, 
decisions and action must be fast and accurate. 
The decisive elements of a problem must be 
identified promptly and defined accurately. Com- 
mand decisions must be made promptly and ac- 
curately and translated into timely orders 
carried out by subordinates. 

Staffs are organized to assist the commander 
in accomplishing his mission. Their purpose 
might further be described as to be immediately 
responsive to the needs of the commander and of 
subordinate units; to ensure that all pertinent 
information is available for consideration; to 
reduce the time needed for control, integration, 
a w* coordination of operations; to minimize 
errors ami minimize the requirement for de- 
tailed supervision of routine matters by the 
commander, 

STAFF FUNCTIONS 

Effective staff procedures assist a com- 
mander by decreasing the number of items 
requiring command decisions, by speeding up 
the processing of information into material use- 
ful to the commander in making decisions, and 
by improving the quality of the product presented 
to him. 

It is important for personnel assigned to the 
public affairs staff to know not only the detailed 
procedures and techniques of their own partic- 
ular office but also those tools used in common 
by all staff divisions. The broad functions per- 
formed by all sections of the staff in their daily 
activities are: to advise and provide information, 
to develop plans, to organize resources, to 
achieve coordination, to make recommendations 
and decisions, to prepare and transmit direc- 
tives, and to maintain control through super- 
vision. 

Advising and 
Providing Information 

Information bearing on particular situations 
flows into a headquarters continuously: by 

telephone, telegraph, mail, messages, and word 
of mouth. It comes from higher and lower 
echelons, from intelligence reports, from rou- 
tine reports, and from personal observation and 
information conversations. 

The public affairs staff must stay current on 
the situation within the command so it will know 
whether the information received will aid the 
commander and other staff sections. You must. 



to the best of your ability, fudge its significance, 
reliability, and completeness. The commander 
should not be burdened with a mass of undigested 
information, irrelevant facts, or unfounded 
rumors. Above all, public affairs efforts must 
be objective. Facts must be prepared as they 
are—not as the commander would like them to 
be. 

Developing Plans 

An important staff responsibility is to antic- 
ipate the needs of the commander and the com- 
mand. Staffs not only evaluate past performance, 
but also seek information and use imagination 
to plan ahead. They collect information per- 
tinent to anticipated missions for the command, 
prepare staff studies, make preliminary esti- 
mates of the situation, develop plans, and amend 
the piaw« as additional information is received 
or as the situation changes. Contingencies can 
be prepared for only by forethought. Lack of 
preparation inevitably leads to hasty planning 
and to errors and omissions. 

Some staffs have a separate plans and pro- 
grams directorate or division, but in most com- 
mands, planning is assigned to Operations. No 
matter where planning is assigned, it is a 
responsibility of all staff members to keep alert 
to the need for a new plan or directive. Each 
public affairs office is responsible for its own 
internal plans and for preparing the public affairs 
aspects of general plans drawn up by the plans 
division. 

Organizing Resources 

A public affairs office must continually seek 
ways to make the best use of the limited re- 
sources of men, money, material, and time. In 
any staff operation, there is a constant threat of 
waste, and the larger the operation, the greater 
the threat. To organize resources for maximum 
effectiveness, you cannot merely plan for the use 
of individual resources. You must think in 
terms of the command's total resources. 

Rarely is a public affairs office staffed with 
as many' persons as could be used. As the 
senior JO and office supervisor, you must make 
every effort to maintain the best qualified 
JO/PH teams available. You are responsible 
to the public affairs officer for the training 
and qualification of the people you supervise. 
Through proper assignment and supervision, 
you must get the most you can out of their efforts. 
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Achieving Coordination 

Coordination means bringing together all 
related activities at the correct time and in the 
correct order so they are in harmony for 
carrying out objectives. It means the meshing 
of operations between commands or within a 
command. 

Staff coordination promotes cooperation, 
reduces friction, and decreases the number of 
differences requiring command decisions. A 
thorough knowledge of all action taken or 
proposed is essential if unity of action is to be 
assured. The correlation of all staff activities 
depends chiefly upon the free interchange of in- 
formation among the divisions. 

Making Decisions 

A well-oriented staff takes much Of the burden 
of decision-making off the commander. Its mem- 
bers make decisions where authority exists for 
the action, or where the decision is in agree- 
ment with command policy. Since responsibility 
for action cannot be delegated, staff officers 
realize that they are acting not for themselves 
but for the commander. 

Decisions made by staff officers are gen- 
erally of a routine or technical nature. For 
example, although the commander may make 
the decision as to the nature and scope of the 
operational training program, the operations 
officer generally makes all decisions regarding 
such items as scheduling and phasing. The staff 
officer, of course, keeps the commander in- 
formed at all times of any significant decisions 
made for him or in his name. 

Normally, a commander delegates authority 
to his public affairs officer to make routine news 
releases. The public affairs officer, within the 
limits of authority delegated to him, makes 
routine decisions daily, as he checks security 
aspects, edits the release for propriety, ac- 
curacy, and policy, and considers overall impact 
on the public. 

When a news story contains information in a 
sensitive or questionable area, a conscientious 
PAO will verify the facts, prepare a news 
release, and then seek the commander’s ap- 
proval. The knowledge of when it is appropriate 
to do that can only be gained by experience, 
knowing the public, knowing the commander, and 
knowing the command. 



Preparing and 
Transmitting Directives 

Decisions made by an individual staff officer, 
by detailed coordination of the entire staff, or by 
the commander on-the-spot, require implement- 
ation. On smoothly operating staffs, imple- 
mentation is made possible through clear, con- 
cise directives. These directives may take the 
form of operation orders, letters, SOP, notices, 
instructions, regulations, or any other means 
suitable to the occasion. 

Usually, a staff section prepares a direc- 
tive, coordinates it with other staff sections, 
and submits it to the commander for approval. 
The directive must state the intentions of the 
commander and must contain the instructions 
needed to carry out the action. Then, if the 
commander concurs in the recommendation, all 
he needs to do is to sign and the directive can 
be published and promulgated. 

The PAO prepares the public affairs portion 
of an operations order, an administrative in- 
struction for operation of a headquarters on a 
continuing basis, a special event, or of an 
accident or disaster plan. Within the directive 
are stated the objectives of the public affairs 
action to be taken and responsibilities for re- 
porting and accomplishing the mission. 

Public affairs directives are basic to the 
accomplishment of the PA mission, which is to 
inform external and internal publics. A directive 
establishes relationships and responsibilities 
within a command so that the command’s public 
affairs function reflects the commander’s de- 
sires and leadership. 

Maintaining Control 

Staff responsibilities do not end with the 
issuance of a directive. Staff members make 
certain the directive is understood and carried 
out in accordance with the intention of the com- 
mander. Staff officers also serve as observers 
who recommend changes to directives to improve 
efficiency when practice indicates the directive 
is not appropriate. 

Control is a two-way process. Staff officers 
make observations to see if command opera- 
tions can be improved as well as to make im- 
provements in subordinate units. In contacts 
with subordinate units, they determine whether 
the standards, policies, and procedures estab- 
lished in directives are realistic and effective. 
They also verify reports to determine whether 
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the staff is getting complete data and if only 
necessary information is being reported. When 
better ways of accomplishing the mission can be 
found, they are adopted. 

STAFF RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE FLAGSHIP 

The relationship between the staff and the 
flagship is governed by Navy Regulations . Ex- 
cept for matters of general discipline is which 
they are subject to the internal regulations and 
routine of the ship, staff officers have no ad- 
ministrative connection with the flagship. Staff 
enlisted personnel are assigned to the flagship 
for administration and discipline. (At shore 
complexes, where there is a concentration of 
several large staffs, a centralized flag admin- 
istrative unit usually takes care of enlisted 
administration.) 

The flag division officer, with the approval 
of the chief of staff, assigns their duties, 
watches, and battle stations; regulates their 
leave and liberty; and ensures that they carry 
out the flagship's administrative routine. In 
order to discharge his duties effectively, the 
flag division officer maintains close liaison with 
the ship's XO. 

Commanders usually refrain from inter- 
fering with the internal administration of the 
flagship. In this respect, the flagship is the 
same as any other ship in the command. 



OFFICE LOCATION AND APPEARANCE 

The public affairs Office location and appear- 
ance are important considerations. The office 
should be located as near as possible to the 
offices of the officer in command and the chief 
of staff, yet at the same time, be accessible to 
the news media and public. Since the public 
affairs office is often the public's only point of 
contact with the command, the location, fur- 
nishings, displays, and courtesy offered should 
make a favorable impression on visitors. An 
efficiently manned, attractive but not flamboy- 
ant reception room is desirable. Visitingnews- 
men should have access to a news room or news 
center where they can work on or phone in a 
story while on the installation. Facilities to 
accommodate one or two correspondents usually 
are adequate. 

The public affairs officer and his assistant 
should have separate and preferably sound-proof 



offices to ensure privacy of conversations with 
sources of information, media, visitors, and 
staff members. 

Telephone service for each key member of 
the public affairs office is important to the 
success of the public affairs mission. At least 
one of the office telephones should have direct 
dial access to the media of the local community 
that bypasses the command’s switchboard. This 
provides a communication channel to the public 
should the ship or station switchboard be over- 
loaded or knocked out by a disaster or local 
emergency. If possible, the public affairs office 
should also have one unlisted telephone number 
to provide communication in the event the listed 
office phones are swamped during a major 
disaster or news event. 

Ground transportation on a 24-hour dispatch 
is also needed for effective operation of a 
public affairs office. Where military taxi 
service is not available on short notice, you 
should consider requesting the assignment of a 
military vehicle to provide courier service to 
the local media. This vehicle can also be used 
for public affairs personnel needing transporta- 
tion in support of internal, community, and 
public information events. 

Some commands issue identification cards, 
badges or arm bands to key public affairs 
personnel authorizing their access to disaster 
scenes and restricted events. Use of identifica- 
tion cards, arm bands, or badges must be author- 
ized for use by a command directive to ensure 
that military law enforcement personnel and 
other military officials honor them. 

Office arrangement is an area is which room 
for improvement frequently exists. Often it is 
apparent from casual observation that offices 
are laid out with little regard to the tasks to be 
performed. Areas may be over-crowded in one 
office while in the office down the passageway, 
space is being wasted. 

Space and manpower are wasted due to poor 
planning when an office is in the planning 
stages. Therefore, attention should be given to 
such things as mission, work flow, and utiliza- 
tion of personnel when planning a public affairs 
office. If the office to which you are assigned is 
not functioning properly, rearrangement may 
improve results. 

(NOTE: The subject just discussed, "Office 
Location and Appearance, 1 ’ is based on large staff 
commands ashore and large Fleet level com- 
mands afloat. These thoughts are almost im- 
possible to implement aboard small ships 
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because the required space, funds, and asso- 
ciated material/equipment are just not avail- 
able, In practice, most PA staffs embarked 
aboard flagships for example are fortunate to 
get a desk with a typewriter in the Staff Flag 
Office), 



ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSES 

To achieve administrative ability, you must 
first master four basic administrative proces- 
ses. They are: 

e Planning 
e Organizing 
• Coordinating 
e Supervising 

PLANNING— DETERMINING 
WHAT'S TO BE DONE 

The word "planning 9 should be a familiar 
term to you by now. It was discussed at length 
in the previous chapter and has been mentioned 
several times in this one. And, it will be 
mentioned in relation to practically all areas of 
this manual. Every orderly process begins with 
planning. The administration of an office is no 
exception. 

Planning is just another name for determining 
in advance what is to be done. Every office has 
a number of jobs to do and a number of mm to 
do them. The planning process begins when 
you recognize the fact that a job must be done, 
then take steps to do something about it. 
Planning covers a wide range of decisions. 
It includes setting goals, establishing standards, 
laying ground rules or policies, determining 
methods and procedures, and fixing day-to-day 
or job-to-job schedules. 

To plan properly, you must collect all the 
information you need in advance and analyze 
each job thoroughly. You must attempt to 
foresee any problems which may arise and 
try to work out solutions ahead of time, 

ORGANIZING 
BY FUNCTIONS 

Effective management requires organization. 
Organizing consists of breaking down all the 
jobs into related units, then assigning them to 
the personnel most capable of doing the work in 
each unit. 



Most large public afairs offices are organized 
into departments by functions: public informa- 
tion, community relations, media relations, and 
administration. Figure 3-3 shows a typical 
public affairs office organization ''hart. The 
media relations division, for example, may have 
a radio/TV section, news phjto section, and a 
press section. A Yeoman or civilian secretary 
might handle the clerical work. Petty officers 
would supervise each section with an officer 
responsible for the entire department. 

The major advantage of departmentalization 
is specialization. By concentrating on a single 
phase of work, personnel achieve specialized 
knowledge and skills that enable them to do the 
work more professionally and complete it more 
quickly. They are also able to establish closer 
working relations with media representatives. 

Specialization also has its disadvantages. 
One disadvantage is that JOs sometimes develop 
a narrow point of view or “tunnel vision. 9 Also, 
public affairs specialists who concentrate their 
efforts in only one area of public affairs may 
one day find themselves in a position where they 
are expected to perform in another and cannot. 
Therefore, you should make certain that all 
JOs have the opportunity to cross-train in the 
major functions of their career field. 

In a small office with only two or three 
JOs, it is usually impossible to departmentalize. 
A small public affairs staff should be trained 
to function as a team with each member able to 
replace another in his specialty when leave, 
illness, or major events require it. 

In any case, an office manager must be 
professionally qualified in each of the special- 
ties his office requires. It is a rare situation 
where the senior JO in an office does not oc- 
casionally have to write a news release, record 
a spot news story, cover an accident, or even 
pinch hit as a photographer. It is your re- 
sponsibility to keep up your basic skills and to 
continue developing those in which you have 
limited experience. 

Approved tables of command manning docu- 
ments prescribing the organizational structure 
and personnel authorizations for a public affairs 
staff may fluctuate, depending upon command 
support and higher authority. The exact organ- 
ization of the office may vary in accordance with 
the wishes of the public affairs officer. But far 
more important than size or exact organization 
is the quality, experience, and training of the 
assigned personnel. 
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Figure 3-3. —Public Affairs Office organization chart. 
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Manning standards for public affairs offices 
are based on a number of factors. Installation 
population, surrounding community population, 
news potential of the command’s mission, media 
directly served, and the proportionate allocation 
of total manpower spaces are usually considered 
in determining the maiming. A one-PAO and 
one-JO office might serve a small sea-going staff 
or an isolated installation. At a major installation 
located near a metropolis, the public affairs 
office staff may include several officers and en- 
listed specialists (PS/ JO s), plus afew civilians, 
particularly if the installation is a hub of DOD 
activitity. 

COORDINATION— A CHIEF GOAL 

Coordination is one of the chief goals of all 
administrators. It deals with unifying and 
synchronizing everybody’s actions towards 
achieving a common objective. Although listed 
tore separately, coordination is not a distinct 
and separate function. Coordination actually is 
a part of all four administrative processes. 



The best time to bring about coordination is 
at the planning level. It is only common sense 
that in determining what is to be done, you also 
take into consideration how it will be done and 
who will do it (so as to attain maximum efficiency 
with a minimum of effort from all concerned). 
Coordination, or teamwork, can be seen in all 
aspects of public affairs activity. 

hi arranging a guest cruise, for example, 
coordination is necessary between CH1NFO, one 
or more naval districts, several type commands, 
the unit to which the guest is to be assigned, and 
the guest himself. An open house is another 
example. To make it a success, coordination 
is required between the CO, XO, PAO, other 
departments in the command, possibly other 
commands, news media, and the civilian com- 
munity. Even a simple thing like sending a 
picture story to a newspaper involves close 
coordination. If the photo lab does not turn out 
the pictures on time and the PAO can’t get the 
necessary transportation for a press run, you 
are fighting a losing battle. 
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An important part of good coordination is 
proper timing. Everybody involved in a public 
affairs project must not only do his share, but 
each one must do it on time. If one man or one 
department drops the tell, the entire project 
may come to a standstill. Planning a public 
affairs project in many cases is like setting up 
the machinery for an assembly line in a manu- 
facturing plant. The speed of the assemply line 
must be geared to the capabilities of the ma- 
chinery and workers, and to the availability of 
parts. You don't want one group of workers 
standing around idle while another group farther 
down the line finishes one job after another 
without a break. And of course if you run out 
of parts— that is, supplies and equipment— the 
entire assembly line will close down. 

In a public affairs office, a good administra- 
tor will see to it that the right man is suited to 
the right job, that the machinery to do the work 
is kept in good operating condition, and that 
sufficient supplies and equipment are on hand to 
keep the work moving smoothly and efficiently. 

SUPERVISING ACTIONS 

There are certain principles of good office 
management which have been worked out by 
experts and tested by much experience. Auto- 
mation has not reached the public affairs field 
and the decision making and carrying out of 
public affairs activities is done largely by 
human beings. Those human beings are public 
affairs specialists who have the capability to 
perform their mission if they are properly 
managed and supervised. 

As a petty officer, the job of supervising 
should be nothing new to you. Good supervision 
is nothing more than good leadership. It means 
that you will guide your men intelligently and 
check the progress of their work regularly to 
see that it conforms as nearly as possible to 
your plans. Directions should be given simply, 
clearly, and completely. They should be given 
in such a way that the men know what is to be 
done and when to do it. Depending on the job or 
situation, you may also have to tell them how 
to do it, why it must be done in a professional 
manner, and when the required action must be 
completed. 

Keep Your Staff Informed 

Every good public affairs program is based 
on information and understanding. Your office 



relations should be based on the same principle. 
Keep your men informed. Make sure they under- 
stand the importance of their work and the good 
will to be derived from it for the Navy and the 
command. If they have to work late or do some- 
thing out of the ordinary, make sure they know 
the reason why. But be careful not to belabor 
an obvious point. Some things just do not require 
explanations. 

Keep in mind again that no two public affairs 
jobs are exactly the same. A J03 who spends 
two years writing about submarines at SUBPAC 
will have to acquire new knowledge and readjust 
a little to write about aircraft in a new billet at 
AIRLANT. A J02 who spends a tour of duty in 
an American Forces Radio/ TV station in Alaska 
will have a certain amount of trouble at first in 
filling the shoes of an editor of a command news- 
paper at a naval air station. 

Take this into consideration in directing your 
men in their assignments. All JOs must have 
certain basic qualifications, but those qualifica- 
tions may have been adapted to different jobs 
and different billets. Two men in the same pay 
grade may have had such widely different 
careers and backgrounds that it would be unfair 
to expect identical results from them on any 
given job. 

Training Your Staff 

Here is where training comes in. As a 
senior JO in change of an office, you stand in 
the chain of command in the Navy where practical 
instruction takes place. Your position makes 
you the natural channel for giving the men new 
information, methods, and requirements. Your 
greater knowledge of the Navy, the ship, and the 
skills of your rating make you the natural teacher 
of the men under you. Moreover, your proximity 
to the men enables you to understand them, and, 
in turn, to be understood by them. 

Take advantage of every opportunity for 
training. If you cannot find the time to do it your- 
self, then make sure your more experienced 
men train the inexperienced ones. Have your 
various service school graduates pass on their 
knowledge and skills to non-graduates. En- 
courage and assist all of your subordinates in 
obtaining and completing rate training courses, 
correspondence courses, and other supple- 
mentary material needed to improve their skills 
for advancement. 

Supervision can range from almost no direct 
supervision of the highly experienced, to close 
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supervision for the young and inexperienced JO. 

If your men are capable 
have demonstrated their ability on i the earn 
Job previously, leave them alone. It wou *. ^ 
foolish to supervise them too closely. They 
may resent it, and their work may suffer. 

Men who are young and inesqperi^Mov^ 
ever, need close supervision until they can 
develop tin skills and ability iWKmssajj to *> 
their Jobs properly. But here, it to not so 
a question of supervision as it is of 
training. It your men have never done a certain 
type of Job before, it is up to you to train 

them. 

Always remember Oat the thoroughness of 
a piece of work depends on the petty cMteer in 
chance. If you are running an office, the 
responsibility for any finished product isyours, 
regardless of who does the work. 

If one of your men writes a poor story, for 
example, it is up to you to edit it or have it 
rewritten BEFORE it goes to the 
officer for approval and release. Ttere to . 
excuse for giving a sloppily written story to the 
PAO, then blaming your striker for ^errors 
or blunders that are brought to your attention. 

If you continue passing the buck in this rowmer, 
you will not only lose the respect and confidence 
of the PAO, hut of your men as well. Be sure, 
however, that in editing and rewriting, you train 
your Juniors as well as improve tteir written 
work. Unless you can improve their skills as 
well as the immediate product, you will end up 
doing all the work yourself. 

Regulation by SOP'S 

Office or management routines are best 
regulated internally by standard operating pro- 
cedures or office instructions dealing with public 
affairs activities such as serious incidents, 
VIPs, speaker's bureau, interviews, visiting 
newsmen, conferences, answers to queries, 
tours, and so forth. The PAO usually coordi- 
nates such SOP'S fully with the commander and 
other staff officers. Once published, they are 
given wide distribution. 

Individual Job descriptions based on mission 
and manning data should be prepared and main- 
tained by every member of the pu blic a ffairs 
staff. A compilation of functional activities of 
the office should be maintained by you for your 
own reference and for use by your relief. 



Criticism and Praise 

A, a «mlor JO, you will haveto think starply 
about whether a Job ia done well or not. Never 
he too flu icfc to criticize a man adversely, some- 

times the man may have tad a good reason tor 

dohw what be did. Avoid making ^a^raU. 
remarks just tor the sake ot being oritloal. Ttou 
don’t want your men to «Ntaot trouble we^thw 
VO u>re around. It creates a feeling of hostility 
mayeven be the cause of more mistakes 
because of a man's nervousnessa 

Use constructive criticism haWtually. This 
means not only pointing out why you think a 
piece of work is wrong, but also explaining how 
it can be made better. This spreads the idea 
around that you're trying to help and give direc- 
tion. Before you criticize at all, besure y 0 * 1 ^® 
right. If you're not sure, ask afew questions to 
get the whole picture. 

As with criticism, there is some art in giving 
praise or encouragement. Public commendation 
is an excellent aid in developing a man s morale, 
but don't overdo it or it loses its value. Don t 
repeatedly pat a man on the back because he s 
doing his Job. The enlisted evaluation report to 
theplace for this. But never hesitate to thank 
or praise a man, andinsuchaway that the other 
mentoow about It, wtauhe makes^^- 
sestion, or goes out of his way to do a better 
j5fc Even if a suggestion isn't very Pwctioal, 
let him know you appreciate the thought behind 
It, Be courteous to your Juniors, as well as 
your seniors, and encourage this trait in your 



men. 

TECHNIQUES OF DRAFTING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Chapter 24 of Journalist 3 & 2 i^roAiced 
you to the formats of various types of official 
correspondence used in the Navy. By now you 
should be well acquainted with these f Qr “jats as 
prescribed by the Navy Corresp ondence Manual. 

A senior Journalist needs Skill in composing 
good correspondence in addition to his Journal- 
istic talents. This section will cover the es- 
sentials of good correspondence composition. 

The term correspondence will refer to a 
variety of compositions which you may be called 
upon to prepare; (1) Navy format and public 
affairs letters, (2) public affairs directives 
(standard public affairs plans, PA annexes to 
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OpOrds, special events plans, CIB plans, ad- 
verse incident plans, etc.), (3) studies, and 
(4) reports. 

* » • 

WRITING THE OFFICIAL 
NAVY LETTER 

The basics of preparing Navy lettexs which 
we will now discuss can also be applied to all 
forms of official naval correspondence, includ- 
ing directives. * 

Planning the Letter 

You will produce a more effective letter if 
you give some time to planning before you 
begin to write. A plan of some kind is neces- 
sary to ensure that you have included every- 
thing you intended and that you have set things 
down in a clear and orderly arrangement. 
Whether you outline the letter completely, make 
brief notes, or carry your plan in mind will 
depend upon the length of the letter and your 
own methods of working. 

Purpose of Letter 

Planning cannot begin without a clear knowl- 
edge of purpose, so your first step is to be 
sure you understand exactly what the letter is 
intended to accomplish. Preparing a statement 
of the subject of the letter will help in clarify- 
ing the purpose and will give you guidelines 
about what must be included and what should be 
omitted. 

It is possible for a letter to deal with more 
than one subject, but usually this is not advisable 
unless the subjects are very closely related. A 
reply on one subject may be prepared in hours, 
whereas days or weeks may elapse before an 
appropriate answer can be made on another 
subject. If both questions are asked in the same 
original letter, confusion is likely to result. 
Furthermore, one department of the recipient 
command may prepare the reply on one subject 
and a different department on another. So, 
even though you have to write several letters to 
the same command on the same day, it is better 
to do so than to combine unrelated matters. Some 
common purposes of letters are: 

e Request for permission or authorization 
to act. 

e Request that action be taken. 



e Letter supplying information or instruc- 
tions not requested. 

t Reply to a request for permission or 
authorization to act. 

• Reply to a request that action to taken. 

• Reply to a request for information. 

While not every letter you draft will fall into 
one of these categories, the categories will 
serve as examples of how to analyze and plan a 
letter. For instance, when the purpose is to 
request something, you must be certain that 
the request is definitely and clearly stated. 
Usually there also should be a statement as to 
why the request is being made and any additional 
explanation or suggestions that are required 
or appropriate. When a Navy form letter is 
written in reply to one received, the receipt 
is sometimes acknowledged, not only by citing 
the letter as a reference but in the body of the 
reply. If a request has been made, the most 
important thing in the reply is a clear state- 
ment as to whether the request is granted or 
denied. Further explanation, limitations, or 
suggestions should be included as appropriate. 
Long letters frequently need a summarizing 
statement as the final paragraph. 

Organizing the Letter 

The order in which the various parts of the 
letter are arranged should be planned with the 
reader in mind. A letter of request, for in- 
stance, may begin with the request itself, 
followed by an explanation of why the request is 
made. Sometimes, however, it may be clearer 
to the reader if the letter begins with a discus- 
sion of the situation and leads up to the request. 
A letter of reply frequently begins fay acknowl- 
edging the letter received. The important 
thing is for you to: (i) see the body of the 

letter as a succession of units; (2) arrange 
these units in what seems the most satisfactory 
order; (3) complete each unit before moving 
on to the next; and (4) maintain continuity by 
providing transition from one unit to another. 

In letters of average length, each important 
unit may be one paragraph although there is no 
rule about this. For example, an explanation of 
reasons why something should be done may take 
more than one paragraph. Some letters, on the 
other hand, may be so simple that one paragraph 
is enough for the entire body. Just as each 
letter has a subject, so each paragraph covers 
a topic or subtopic. Each paragraph has its 
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own order structure, so that one idea leads 
naturally to another and one paragraph leads to 
another. 

Choice of Words 

Choosing the right words is a long step to- 
ward good style. The best words are those that 
are precise in meaning, suited to the intended 
reader, and as short, simple, and direct as 
possible. 

Words can miss the mark of exactness in 
several ways. One of the most obvious is 
choice of the wrong one from two that sound or 
look alike. How often have you read, "He was 
appraised of the situation .. .*? It probably 
would have been better in the first place 
simply to have said, "He was told of the situa- 
tion. . .," but in any event, the writer should 
have known that to tell is to APPRISE, and to 
APPRAISE means to evaluate. 

Can you always choose rightly between the 
following: affect, effect; eminent, imminent; 
counsel, council, consul; adapt, adopt; principal, 
principle; capitol, capital? You may think of some 
of these as spelling problems, but they also 
involve knowledge of meanings. If you have 
trouble with any of them, you should consult the 
dictionary. As you become better acquainted 
with meanings you will find ways of remember- 
ing them, like the following for principal and 
principle: 

PRINCIPAL means MAIN or the MAIN 

ONE 

The principal of the school 
Payment of principal and interest 
Principal and alternate appointments 
to the Naval Academy 
The principals in the play cast have 
the main roles 

His principal objections to the plan 
are 

PRINCIPLE means RULE or theory 
He lives according to his principles 
The principles of democracy 
He understands it in principle 

Li other words, whenever you can substitute 
"mAin," you spell it “principAL.* If you can 
substitute “ruLE," you spell it "principLE." 
This kind of device for remembering is some- 
times of help, but beware of establishing a 
system too hastily, for it may steer you wrong. 

Among words that are related or similar 
in meaning, the discriminating writer usually 



will find that one suits his purpose better than 
another. Take OBTAIN, PROCURE, and SE- 
CURE, for example. OBTAIN is the more 
general term. PROCURE has, in the Navy, a 
specific connotation of Obtaining material 
through official channels and by approved sup- 
ply procedures, usually for someone else, as 
"The supply officer procured the boiler parts. 0 
SECURE is often wrongly used instead of 
OBTAIN or PROCURE. Its specialized Navy 
use, meaning to fasten something down or make 
it firm, is the correct clue to its general 
meaning. When you say "He secured it," mean- 
ing he obtained it, you are implying that he got it 
against competition and then held on to itfirmly 
or pinned it down in some fashion. If that isn’t 
what you mean, better use OBTAINED. 

Although you might say that a Navy man’s 
BILLET is his JOB, you cannot correctly use the 
word BILLET in every instance where you would 
use JOB. While FEWER and LESS seem much 
alike in meaning, FEWER describes number, 
and LESS describes quantity: "fewer AWOL 
cases"; "a ship drawing less water." 

In choosing words, always keep in mind the 
person for whom the letter is intended. For 
example, when preparing a letter to a com- 
mand senior to yours, "Your attention is in- 
vited" is used rather than "Attention is directed"; 
and "it will be appreciated if. . . can be main- 
tained* is used instead of "shall be maintained." 

A directive addressed to all hands is written 
in language all can understand. This does not 
necessarily mean that only one-syllable words 
are used, but it does mean that the words chosen 
must be meaningful to all hands. How would YOU 
like to read a notice that began like this: 

"Having cognizance of our rigid operating 
schedule, the commanding officer, in an attempt 
to ameliorate morale, is endeavoring to as- 
certain the proclivities of those personnel who 
are encountering difficulty . . ." 

Paragraph Organization 

A well written paragraph has UNITY, which 
means that the ideas it contains are closely 
related and are arranged to develop a single 
topi: or subtopic of the general subject, hi 
modem official letter writing, the tendency is 
toward short paragraphs for the sake of read- 
ability. This requires not only that all unneces- 
sary verbiage be pared away but also that the 
subject matter be very carefully organized and 
subdivided. 
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THE TOPIC SENTENCE.— A fairly long para- 
graph is frequently made more effective if intro- 
duced by a TOPIC SENTENCE. Such a sentence 
makes a general statement that is developed in 
greater detail in the remainder of the paragraph. 
Below is an example adapted from a Navy 
publication. 

Military officers as^a class deal in the 
arena of international law and inter- 
natlonal relations more than any govern- 
mental group with the exception of gale 
Department personnel. Our commanders 
on foreign soil do so daily. The Com- 
mander in Korea is operating under an 
international organization, the United Na- 
tions, carrying out or enforcing anarmi- 
stic or truce. H he is unfamiliar with its 
provisions, its implications, and its legal 
significance in the international com- 
munity, he will be hard pressed to ful- 
fill the responsibilities placed upon his 
shoulders. The commander in Berlin 
must know the terms of the agreement 
under which he is garrisoned in Berlin, 
where the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization fits into the scheme of things, 
how far he can go to stay within the 
agreement, how far he may permit the 
East Germans to go before they violate 
the terms of the agreement, and the legal 
implications of each of these situations. 

The commander at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, must know the terms of the two 
treaties and the lease agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba which govern 
our rights to the Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo in order not to give Castro any 
basis for abrogating these agreements. 

The commanding officer of any naval 
activity stationed in a foreign country 
must be familiar with the agreements 
under which he is operating; e.g., base 
rights and Status of Forces Agreements. 
These are all matters of international 
law and international relations. R is im- 
perative that the commander understand 
his position in the international scheme. 

A topic sentence need not stand at the be- 
ginning of a paragraph; in fact, it is possible 
to have a well written paragraph with a topic 
sentence in the middle or at the end. hi naval 
correspondence, the topic sentence in the mid- 
dle of the paragraph is less likely to be used. 



If placed at the end, it becomes a summary, a 
very useful device for pulling the paragraph 
together and leaving a strong final effect. The 
summary at the end of a paragraph is not used 
extensively, however, in naval letters and di- 
rectives. A summary paragraph for an entire 
letter is sometimes appropriate. 

ORDER OF SENTENCES.— A well organized 
paragraph has its various ideas introduced in 
an orderly sequence. This sequence may be 
place order, chronological order, logical order, 
or order of emphasis. The purpose of all is the 
same— to lead the reader along the path you 
wish him to take with a minimum of backtracking 
or skipping about, and thereby to leave a clearer, 
stronger impression in his mind. 



e PLACE ORDER is used for descriptions. 
The following description is adapted from report 
of a shipboard accident: 



During preparations for the transfer 
of fuel, seven sections of 2- 1/2-inch hose 
were connected and rigged between a 
Navy cargo ship and a fuel oil barge. The 
hose passed through a hold of the ship in 
which there were several light fixtures 
of the type designed for use with globes 
and guards. The globe and guard were 
missing from one light fixture, so that the 
light bulb was unprotected. One man was 
stationed in the hold and another man stood 
outside at a hatch that opened into it. 

Notice that the writer begins with the rigging 
of the hose between the two ships. Then he takes 
us inside the hold of the cargo ship and pictures 
the situation there. Finally, he gives us the 
positions of the two men involved in the accident. 

e The next two paragraphs of the report 
illustrate CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, which is 
the order used for narrating events and for 
explaining steps in a process: 

Upon signal to commence the transfer 
of fuel, a pump was started on the barge, 
and pressure was applied within the hose. 

A section of hose in the cargo hold 
ruptured; the hose whipped with great 
force, struck, and broke the unprotected 
light bulb. 
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Arcing from the filament of the 
broken bulb ignited combustible vapor 
and caused a flash fire which, although 
extinguished within a short time, severely 
burned both men. The man who was 
stationed inside the hatch died approxi- 
mately 3 weeks later. 

Ihcidentally, note the amount of concrete 
detail in both the description and the narrative. 
This is a condensed report. The original prob- 
ably had much more detail, such as the names 
and numbers of the ships, the number of the 
hold, and the names and rates of the men. 

Below is another example of chronological 
order adapted from a Navy directive. Jn this 
case, we have the order in which steps are to 
be performed in a procedure: 



A selection board convened by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel considers the 
applications of fully qualified NESEP 
candidates in January and February. 
Those candidates determined by the board 
to be best qualified are designated pro- 
visionally selected candidates. The 
names of candidates thus provisionally 
selected are published by a BuPers Notice 
1510 in March. Provisionally selected 
candidates for NESEP will be further 
screened after selection, and prior to 
ordering to the summer preparatory 
session, by participation in a form of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the 
College Entrance Examination Boards. 
This test will be forwarded to each can- 
didate’s command for administration, and 
will determine the candidate's admis- 
sibility to a NESEP college or university. 
Those who fail to qualify on the SAT will 
have their status as provisionally selected 
candidates terminated. 



When there are many steps, it is often 
desirable, in naval correspondence, to present 
these in tabulated form rather than in a solid 
paragraph. Usually, then, they are designated 
by letters or numbers as appropriate. 

• Because of the modern emphasis on short 
paragraphs it is sometimes necessary to quote 
several paragraphs in order to see how a unit 
of subject matter is organized. This is the case 



in the example below, in which ideas are ar- 
ranged in LOGICAL ORDER, leading to a con- 
clusion in the final paragraph: 

Let us look at the size of the Navy 
business management Job. You have all, 
no doubt, thumbed through a mail order 
catalog and have been impressed with 
the number of items available. You can 
buy tools, clothes, toys, drugs, stationery, 
and all sorts of household appliances and 
general supplies. Actually the largest 
catalog carries around 100,000 different 
articles. 

Let us compare this 100,000 with the 
range of items required by the Navy. Ih 
our catalogs we carry some 1,200,000 
items— more than 10 times as many as 
you will find in the largest commercial 
catalog. The Naval Supply System carries 
everything from missile parts to brooms, 
from electronics to potatoes, from uni- 
forms to medicines. 

We issue more than 20,000,000 items 
each year. To meet these demands the 
Navy alone carries an inventory of around 
$5 1/2 billion. 

In other words, within the total defense 
supply operations, the Navy portion alone 
is big business. Measured in terms of 
dollars, it is twice as large as the entire 
General Motors industrial complex. 

This example demonstrates several things. 
It shows how facts can be advanced to support a 
conclusion. In this case, the conclusion that the 
Navy Supply System is big business is supported 
by evidence of (1) the range of items carried, 
(2) the volume of supplies issued, and (3) the 
size of the inventory. This is also a good ex- 
ample of the use of comparison (Navy supply 
compared to a commercial mail order catalog) 
to help the reader visualize the facts offered. 
Emphasis is heightened in paragraph 3, by 
contrast presented in parallel structures. The 
final paragraph illustrates the summing up and 
a statement of the conclusion drawn from the 
evidence. 

e Time-honored rules of rhetoric have 
established that for emphasis an item should 
stand first or last. This has been regarded as 
true whether one is speaking of the sentence, 
the paragraph, or the piece of writing as a whole. 
When we think of ORDER OF EMPHASIS we 
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have this principle in mind. Whether the items 
placed first andlast are remembered longest is 
open to some question, but certainly, the placing 
of anything, either at the beginning or at the end, 
gives it emphasis at the moment. Which of the 
two positions will give the greater emphasis 
depends upon the individual situation. Ih news- 
writing as you well know, the lead paragraph is 
the most important because people want the news 
quickly and often do not read through to the end 
of the story. Orators need a strong beginning and 
a strong ending. The important thing is that the 
writer should remember that position is a device 
for gaining emphasis and should consciously use 
it. 



this command. At present, we foresee no 
problems in fulfilling your request. 

* Further details will be ... .* 

• Needless words and information. 

Blue pencil your letters Just as you would a 
news release. Cut out unnecessary words and 
phases. Also, be careful to stay away from 
words and phrases that hedge; they make you look 
as though you're uncertain or unwilling to com- 
mit yourself. Some members of this group: 
"Seemingly," "it appears,* "seems to indicate,* 
"in general,* "as a usual case,* "it is consid- 
ered.* These are bad. They clutter up your 
letters. What's worse, they often raise need- 
less doubts in the reader's m in d. 



WRITING THE 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS LETTER 

The composition of a public affairs letter 
(prepared in the business letter format discussed 
in JO 3&2 ) is an area where you have no gauge 
no formula to guide you. Every letter differs 
with the situation. However, we will give you 
some important pointers to remember. 

Try to visualize the public affairs letter as a 
news story, and get right to the point. Tell the 
reader what he wants to know simply and clearly. 
As in a news story, the information most im- 
portant to the reader should go into your lead. 

Actually, the biggest battle is to get away 
from some of the bad letter habits picked up in 
the belief they are "business like*— habits like 
these four: 

e Lengthy and unnecessary acknowledge- 
ments. ° 

The person whose letter you are answering 
knows what he wrote. And he knows when he 
wrote it. Too often we waste time with long 
introductions like this: 

"This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of 15 May 1970, in which you requested the 
services of a band, color guard, and marching 
unit to appear in your Fourth of July parade in 
Hot Rock, Tennessee, and offering to reimburse 
the Navy for the cost of transportation gwrf 
billeting.* 

What does the reader know so far? Nothing. 
He wants to know, “Am I getting the band?* 

The above acknowledgement might be re- 
written like this: 

"Thank you for your letter of May 15th. 
Your interest in having Navy participation in 
your July 4th parade is certainly appreciated by 



• Long, complex words and sentences. 

The purpose of letters, like news stories, 

is to inform, not to impress or educate. 8o use 
short, simple sentences. Write the way you 
talk. Say "pay* not "remunerate,*" "use* not 
"utilize.* 

• Impersonal approach. 

Why write "it is understood* when you mean 
"I understand?* You don't talk that way. Why 
write that way? strive for the conversational 
touch. If you are in the habit of using contrac- 
tions such as "we'll* and "you're,* use them, 
but sparingly. Use personal pronouns, especially 
"you*; it interests your reader more than any 
other. Try to slant your letter to tell the reader 
what advantage he gains, not what you want. 

The "Letters to the Editor* section of All 
Bands offers some good examples of the type of 
letters you may be called upon to prepare. Take 
this one for example: 

"Sir: During World War n, more specifically 
from 1942 to 1945, 1 served on board the survey 
ship USS Bowditch (AG 30). Pm curous as to 
whatever became of her. Would you trace down 
her history and enlighten me? Thanks. -W. R. 
Watkins, Greensboro, N. C.* 

All Hands' reply: -"Our thanks to you for your 
suggestion. 

"Typical of the Navy survey ship, Bowditch 
had a well traveled career which began in Den- 
mark in 1922 as the passenger ship Santa Inez. 

"Purchased by the U.S. Navy 11 years later, 
she was renamed after Nathaniel Bowditch, the 
noted 19th century astronomer and navigator, 
and placed into commission on 1 July 1940. 

"In the months preceding World War n, 
Bowditch made geodetic surveys in Little Place- 
ntia Bay, Newfoundland; Bermuda; the Bahamas; 
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Jamaica; Cuba; and Haiti. In January 1942, 
she steamed from her home port, Norfolk, to 
maim surveys of waters between Panama and 
Colombia, near the Galapagos Islands, and off 
Cocos Islands, Costa Rica. 

"A year later, after a brief repair period, 
Rowditch returned south to further survey areas 
in the Caribbean, along Panama, Colombia, and 
the Ecuador coast. 

"She was assigned to the Pacific Fleet 
Service Force on 0 January 1944 in her initial 
warship capacity and served as a survey ship 
during the invasion of Kwajalein and Majuro 
Atolls from 4 February to 2 April 1944. Then 
she assisted in the occupation of Saipan from 22 
July to 4 October that same year before par- 
ticipating in the capture of Okinawa from 18 
April to 2 September 1945. During this siege she 
rescued survivors of battle-damaged USSMont- 
gomery (DM- 17) and patrol craft PC 1803. 

"Bowditch remained in Okinawan waters until 
early November 1945 when she returned to the 
U.S. and San Francisco, decked out with three 
battle stars earned for her WW Q service. But, 
within three months, she was again steaming 
toward the mid-Pacific to begin preliminary 
surveys around the Bikini Atoll in preparation 
for Operation Crossroads, the post-war atomic 
bomb tests. 

"After the tests, she continued surveying 
Bikini until October when she returned to the 
Golden Gate city. Bowditch left California for 
Norfolk the next month and was decommissioned 
there on 32 January 1947, and disposed of on 9 
June 1948.— Ed." 



DIRECTIVE WRITING 
AND PREPARATION 

The format of a public affairs directive is 
basically the same as all official Navy directives 
(instructions, notices, operation orders, etc.). 
Figures 3-4 through 3-8 present the standard 
format for directives issued in the Navy Direc- 
tive System discussed in JO 3&2 . 

The Command PA Plan 

The first type of public affairs directive with 
which you should become familiar is the standard 
operating procedure (SOP) or administrative in- 
struction, which is used to make certain instruc- 
tions routine, thus reducing the number, length, 
and complexity of later directives. 



Each command develops appropriate and ef- 
fective standard operating procedures based on 
applicable portions of published procedures of 
higher authority, the desires of the officer in 
command, and the habitual procedures which 
have been developed through experience. 

SOP 1 s should be sufficiently complete and 
detailed to advise new men and new units of 
routine practices# The necessary amount of 
detail depends upon the state of training, the 
complexity of the instructions, the size of the 
command, and other variables. 

Staff sections, divisions, or departments 
often find it expedient to establish their own 
SOP’s for the operation of their own depart- 
ments, and for the guidance of their own per- 
sonnel in routine matters. Some examples 
normally found in public affairs offices are those 
governi ng release of information on accidents 
(see ch. 0 for an example) handling of visi- 
tors, operating a speaker’s bureau (ch. 5) 
mobilization-day (war emergency), and coverage 
of parades and ceremonies. 

Public affairs plans vary among the different 
commands, and may differ according to their 
purposes. The format illustrated in Appendix I 
in not an iron-bound formula. The paragraph 
headings, content and sequence can be changed, 
some paragraphs omitted or included in annexes, 
or ari'KHnwai paragraphs added. Plans are 
written to accomplish an objective. They should 
not be regarded as a form to be filled out, 
whether applicable or not. On the other hand, 
most planning formats have been standardized 
through use by many people for many years. By 
following these formats intelligently, thoughts 
will be organized logically and the document 
becomes easier for the experienced reader to 
understand readily. The body of any plan is 
divided into several major sections or para- 
graphs which might include: purpose, back- 
ground, objectives, methodology, task organiza- 
tion, policy, responsibilities and tasks, and 
execution. The order of presenting the various 
paragraphs may vary from plan to plan. 

Public Affairs Annex 

A plan for a fleet, force, or squadron oper- 
ation or exercise is issued in the form of an 
overall operation order (OpOrd). The document 
pertains to the entire organization and opera- 
tion of its forces. Attached to the "basic plan" 
or OpOrd are additional sections called annexes. 







Figure 3-4. —Sample Instruction. 



(Asterisk? indicate items that may not be required or applicable) * 
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Figure 3-5. —Sample Continuation Page. 



(Asterisks indicate iteas that nay net be required er applicable) 
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Figure 3-6. —Sample Notice. 
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Figure 3-8. —Sample Message Directive. 
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An annex deals with only one aspect of an 
operation; e.g. intelligence, communications, or 
public affairs. The purpose of annexes Is to 
keep the body of the plan short, clear and 
simple. 

A public affairs annex is prepared for all 
training and contingency plans and appropriate 
operational orders. The annex includes, but 
is not limited to: 

e Delegation of responsibility for the release 
of information and the general conduct of public 
affairs. 

e Scope of pictorial and written coverage 
desired. 

e General and specific instructions on policy 
governing information activities. 

e Specific instructions on such matters as 
briefing news media representatives; news 
release format; still and motion picture docu- 
mentation and news photography; radio and 
television arrangements; information kits; 
staffing of CIB's; Joint information efforts; and 
critiques or resumes of the operation. 



Appendix n contains an example of a public 
affairs annex to the operation order for a major 
fleet exercise. Appendix IV is an example of 
a public affairs annex for the operation order 
planning a fleet visit (a sea-going special 
event). 

C1B Plan 

This type of public affairs plan is usually 
promulgated as a notice, establishing and putting 
into operation a command information bureauto 
coordinate and cover information activity of 
special events and other news situations. Ap- 
pendix ni gives an example of a CIB plan for a 
special event. 

Adverse Incident Plan 

An adverse incident plan is usually included 
as an appendix to all public affairs plans. The 
purpose of an adverse incident pl< n is to specify 
the procedure and format for the release of 
information concerning casualties, injuries, and 
accidents or disasters. Appendix v of this 
manual gives an example of an adverse incident 
plan. 



PUBLIC AFFAIRS STUDIES 

Public affairs studies play an important role 
in the management of a PAO. Studies of this 
type range from preparing cost estimates for 
complete production and distribution of a ship 
or station newspaper to a comprehensive case 
study involving a major accident or disaster. 
A qual for a senior JO states that you should 
be able to prepare a community relations study 
with recommendations to improve weak areas. 

PA studies are research projects normally 
undertaken to develop information on a subject 
or to solve a problem, and they contain ap- 
propriate conclusions and recommendations. 

When preparing a study for your superior, 
you must gather all available information rela- 
tive to the problem, separate facts from opin- 
ions, conduct an objective analysis and evalua- 
tion of the situation, and determine the best 
solution to the problem. 

The study should be objective. Conclu- 
sions should be drawn from a careful and 
methodical analysis of advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various alternate solutions 
after a thorough examination of all pertinent 
facts. 

The principles of good writing should be 
followed in preparing a study. The study should 
discuss only one subject. The subject of the 
study should be examined from every point of 
view, and all aspects should be analyzed in a 
logical sequence which will permit the superior 
to follow the line of reasoning. Hie more 
significant parts of the study should be em- 
phasized through careful choice of language and 
length of presentation. 

The body of the study, exclusive of the 
enclosures, normally should be no longer than 
the equivalent of three (preferably two) single- 
spaced, typewritten pages. Hie body of the study 
contains only the six basic elements of the 
study: 

• PROBLEM 

e ASSUMPTION (S) 

• FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 

e DISCUSSION 

e CONCLUSION (S) 

• RECOMMENDATION (S) 

Enclosures, including alternate opinions 
(nonconcurrences), and considerations from 
nonconcurrences, are additional elements that 
are often found in the study, but they are not 
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part of the body. They are used as the nature, 
the complexity, and the conclusions of the study 
warrant. 

The Problem 

This is a concise statement of what is to be 
accomplished, tt is not worded as a question. 
Rather, it is stated in the form of a task and as 
an infinitive phrase. For example, *To deter* 
mine the practicability of, to develop procedures 
for, to make recommendations relative to...* 



Assumptions 

Frequently, in spite of your best efforts in 
researching a subject, you will find that gaps 
exist in the factual information required to make 
the study possible. When this occurs, you con- 
sider those conditions which must be met if the 
reasoning of the study is to have validity. Thdse 
conditions are then stated positively as as- 
sumptions. Assumptions determine the limits 
within which the problem will be solved. 

Three common faults that inexperienced 
study writers frequently have in regard to as- 
sumptions are: (1) they use too many, ($) they 

confuse them with the facts bearing on the 
problem, and (3) they try to use them as crutches 
or as shortcuts. 

Four rules to follow in regard to assump- 
tions are as follows: 

e Make assumptions only when they are 
absolutely necessary to bridge gaps inessential 
information that cannot be obtained after diligent 
research. . 

• Be certain the assumptions are realistic 
and not more platitudes or wishful thinking. 

e State assumptions positively, using the 
word “will.* For example, “The status quo will 
be maintained in Southeast Asia for the next 
two years.* “The existence of the H-bomb and 
ICBM's will not prevent the outbreak of «™aii 
wars and local conflicts.* 

e Ask yourself if your conclusions would be 
valid if one of the assumptions did not hold. If 
yes, then eliminate the assumption; it is not a 
requirement that must be met. 



Facts Bearing on the Problem 

In listing the facts, make certain that facts 
only are stated and only those facts which have 



a direct bearing. They must be indisputable— 
not opinions, speculations, conjectures, probable 
eventualities or conclusions. The facts should be 
brief and arranged in a sequence which lends 
itself to logical development in the discussion 
which follows. Definitions essential for proper 
treatment of the subject are also listed in this 
paragraph. As an aid in limiting the length of 
the study, most of the detailed facts can be placed 
in enclosures to the study and only a summary 
placed in the body. 

The most common error is to include obvious 
conclusions in this paragraph. Check any state- 
ment before you place it among the facts. 
Remember, improper wording might make the 
statement a conclusion. 



Discussion 

Since your conclusions and recommendations 
are based on the discussion, it is obvious that 
the heart of the study is the discussion. Your 
case rests on how lucidly you have written it. 

In the discussion the author thoroughly ex- 
plores possible solutions to the problem in the 
light of the assumptions and the facts bearing on 
the problem. The length of the discussion depends 
upon the nature of the problem and the needs and 
desires of the command. 

When a study treats a complex subject re- 
quiring an extensive discussion, a digest of the 
discussion will be presented in the body of the 
study and the complete discussion will be sub- 
mitted as an enclosure. The digest should men- 
tion briefly every important solution you tested. 
It should explain why you rejected the ones you 
did and why you accepted the one you did. 

Conclusions 

The next paragraph of the study consists of 
statements of the results derived from a rea- 
soned judgment of the effects and implications 
of the essential facts. The conclusions are 
actually a brief statement of the best solution of 
the problem. New material, argumentation, and 
alternate lines of action are precluded from this 
section. The solution must meet the tests of 
suitability, feasibility, and acceptability. 

Recommendations 

The final paragraph of the study consists of a 
complete, concise, and clear-cut statement of the 
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action required to put into effect the solution 
that has been reached. 

Enclosures 



Each enclosure should be clearly identified 
by a subject-matter title and by an enclosure 
number. If there are many enclosures, index 
tabs and a tabulation of contents are helpful. 

The discussion section of the study is the one 
most likely to be provided with supporting en- 
closures. The discussion that appears in the 
body of the study is usually restricted to about 
one single-spaced typewritten page, yet the 
thorough exploration of a complex problem 
usually requires much more space and is sub- 
mitted as an enclosure. Charts, computations, 
diagrams, plans, concepts, and discussions of 
special topics may also appear as separate en- 
closures supporting the discussion section. 

Enclosures may be further broken down into 
annexes, appendices and tabs. It is preferable to 
number the enclosures with arabic numerals, 
annexes with capital letters and appendices with 
Roman numerals. For example: Enclosure 

(1), Annex ^ Appendix I, Tab A. 

The following chapter of this manual contains 
guidance on the preparation of community rela- 
tions surveys or studies. It also discusses the 
preparation of an analysis of local community 
organizations and associations. 

PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS REPORTS 

All public affairs offices are required by 
NAVSO P-1035 to make periodic reports on 
matters of interest Some reports go to the 
fleet, force, district, or type commander. 
Others are required by CHINFO. There are a 
few reports scheduled by month, quarter, semi- 
annual^, and annually. Most all special events 
require some type of report, even if it's only for 
the command's records. Appendix DC con- 
tains an “after action report* on the results 
of the CIB operation detailed in Appendix m 
of this manual. 

Article A-4701 of NAVSO P-1035 provides 
a checklist of over 50 reports related to 
public affairs matters. Sample forms or 
descriptions of each will be found in the sec- 
tions referenced in this article. Make sure 
you are familiar with this checklist. 



PERSONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A senior JO in the public affairs field 
probably meets a greater variety of people in 
his work than any other enlisted man in any 
other rate in the Navy, hi a way, people are 
your business. Everything you do is designed 
to promote better understanding between 
people— both in the Navy and outside the Navy. 

It is obvious that if you can't get along 
with people, you will have a difficult— if not 
impossible— job on your hands. You can't very 
well promote better understa nding betw een peo- 
ple if you antagonize them with uncalled for 
personal opinions and thoughtless actions. 

The exact formula for personal public rela- 
tions cannot be blue -printed. You should learn 
to exercise a little self-control and common 
sense when dealing with your men or with the 
public. There is nothing worse than a petty 
officer who airs his gripes and petty grievances 
in front of his men. There is nothing worse than 
a JO who acts as though it were a great effort to 
devote a little of his time to help somebody with 
a problem. 

Among the most common mistakes which 
most people make in their dealings with other 
people are these. 

• Attempting to set up your own standards 
of right and wrong. 

• Trying to measure the enjoymentof others 
by your own. 

• Expecting uniformity of opinions in the 
world. 

• Failing to make allowances for the in- 
experience of others. 

• Endeavoring to mold all dispositions alike. 

• Refusing to yield on unimportant trifles. 

• Worrying yourself and others about things 
that can't be remedied. 

• Failing to help everybody wherever, how- 
ever, and whenever you can. 

• Believing only what your finite mind can 
grasp. 

• Not making allowances for the weakness of 
others. 

These 10 mistakes are a negative guide to 
positive conduct. If you can learn to recognize 
these faults in your personality and make an 
honest effort to overcome them, you will find 
that it becomes a lot easier to get along with 
people. If you can get people to like you in- 
stead of merely tolerating you because of your 



position or rating, you will also find that your 
job in Navy public affairs will become much 
easier. 

"There is no more valuable subordinate/ 
one of our nation's great leaders once said, 
"than the man to whom you can give a piece of 
work and then forget it, in the confident ex- 
pectation that the next time it is brought to your 
attention, it will come in the form of a report 
that the thing has been done. When the self- 
reliant quality is joined with professional ability, 
loyalty, and common sense, the result is a man 
whom you can trust* 

Although there are many qualities a good JO 
must have, self-reliance certainly ranks as one 
of the most important if a senior JOis to be the 
trusted assistant and office manager to the 
public affairs officer. Demonstrate self- 
reliance-it is especially important in Navy 
public affairs office management. There are 
numerous situations in which you will find your- 
self on your own. When a problem arises, you 
have to solve it by yourself. You won't have the 
time to seek the advice or approval of the PAO 
or some other officer. You will have to «» a k e 



your own decisions, relying entirely on your own 
Judgment. A self-reliant JO is one who can 
adapt himself to any situation. If unforeseen 

f i SS u 2!? tances devel °P» yo» must use your own 
initiative and imagination to get the Job done. 

Armed with a knowledge of the tools of com- 
munication and of the PA problems of the com- 
mand, and using a large measure of common 
sense in concert with the management techniques 

discussed in this chapter, you should be able to 
administer a public affairs office in a profes- 
sional manner. Insist that every project and 
piece of correspondence that leaves the office 
be professional in content and in appearance. 
That means letter perfect copy, professfonallv 
assembled project folders, news clips that are 
professionally mounted and identified, and of 
course, high quality news releases and photo- 
graphs. Output is judged by the media, the 

«2? er c ° mmand ““I Ws staff, and by other 
professionals on the quality of what PA person- 
nel produce and not on what they say they can 
produce. Professional standards are hard to 
maintain, but are essential to maintaining the 
professional integrity of an office. 8 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 



Community relations was defined in Jour- 
nalist 3 & 2 as all contacts, whether official or 
private, between the command, individual mem- 
bers of the command, and the local community. 
This is a good definition. It frankly recognizes 
that while the Navy Department may concern 
itself with national policy and public affairs on a 
national level, real public relations is done in the 
community. People live, work, form their 
opinions on issues that concern them, and vote 
in local communities. & i other words, national 
opinions and the ground swells that eventually 
become the policies and actions of national 
government are formed at the local level. 

People in the local community surrounding 
a Navy installation are not nearly as affected or 
concerned by national Navy news, which is an 
abstraction to them, as they are by those Navy 
news items and activities which affect them 
directly or more personally. The news element 
of proximity has a special value in the com- 
munity relation situation. If a base is going to 
close down, a reduction in force of employees 
is placed in effect, or a decrease in business 
with local merchants is instituted— this will 
have a much more profound impact than some- 
thing happening in Washington which has little 
or no local influence. 

ft is no secret that the Navy depends on 
public understanding of seapower. This is an 
important concept, really a national issue, and 
Navy news often takes the form of "national* 
publicity. But any story is national only in 
the sense that it appears in newspapers and on 
radio and TV newscasts all over the country on 
the same day. To the extent that it informs 
people and to the extent that it builds public 
support for the Navy, every story, every contact 
with the Navy is a local one. Public opinion is 
the opinion of people, the opinion of private in- 
dividuals. National public opinion is nothing but 
the sum of these local opinions. And while 



public opinion can be added up and evaluated on 
the national level, it is made in local communities 
by the people. 

We have said before that an outfit has to be 
good before it can have good public relations. 
With respect to community relations planning, 
good behavior includes establishment of a policy 
that the command not only will do nothing harm- 
ful to its community neighbors but also that it 
will go out of its way to build good relations with 
them. 

Establishing such a policy, of course, is the 
skipper's Job. Unless you are a public affairs 
assistant acting as the command PAO, you are not 
likely to get into formulating community rela- 
tions policy. However, it's essential that you 
understand the importance of this type of policy 
and that you plug the importance of community 
relations every chance you get. For every- 
thing about the base, from the driving habits of 
official and unofficial Navy drivers and the 
liberty habits of the crew to the appearance of 
the gate sentries, smoke control, and the flight 
patterns of low-flying aircraft, has direct bear- 
ing on community relations, hi the long run 
these things probably are more important than 
news releases and the parade unit your outfit 
furnishes on the Fourth of July. 

Every officer in command is responsible for 
integrating his command into the civic activity 
of the neighboring community. The days when 
military and civilian communities were in- 
sulated, if not isolated, from each other by a 
distance of several miles are past. Each can no 
longer afford to operate as a more-or-less 
closed community without considering the mutual 
effects. Normally, the military officer in com- 
mand delegates the authority for planning and 
maintaining an effective community relations 
program to his public affairs officer, but he 
cannot delegate his responsibility for ensuring 
that the program is sound and effective. The 
officer in command must exert personal interest 
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and participation in community relations 
matters. 

Community relations, internal relations, and 
medUrelations are all inextricably intertwined. 
Each of these segments supports each other. 
For example, good community relations is very 

f?® “J 0 ” 1 ® of °“ r “aval personnel 
(internal relations). A hostile c ommu nity, or 

^Jj® r ® liaison not very good, can make it 
hard for Navy people to obtain off-base housing, 
local credit, and other amenities which are im- 
portant morale considerations. 

22 * Journalist 3 and 2 introduced 
you to the basics of a community relations 
Pvo&vam and described some of the planned 
activities which the Navy uses to carry out 
these programs. 

first part of the chapter you are now 
studying is devoted to a survey of some tech- 
niques that can be used in developing a positive, 
planned, community relations program for a 

0 p Jfaj}?"* The second part discusses the 

of 4 J® senior JO in connection with 
special events. 

WHAT IS COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 

It is often stated that community relations is 
public relations at the local level,* orthatit is 
living right and telling about it.* It has also 
been siipply explained as nothing more or less 

than having and keeping friends in the com- 
xnunity. 

These statements get to the heart of com- 
relations, hut they are over-simplified 

r!i f ^ i0I 1 When , *** vital misston of community 
relations is analyzed clearly. * 

the Public Relations News 
definition of public relations: 

tin n"«h^? Unit ? r ! lations is command func- 
tion which evaluates public attitudes, identifies 

the mission of a military organization with the 

public interest, and executes a program of action 

to earn public understanding and acceptance.* 

<« relations * community relations 

is something an organization has whether this 
fact is recognized or not. Unlike public rela- 
tions, community relations is usually limited to 
the local area. 



Organizations can exist and make a profit only 
as long as the public allows them to exist. 
The idea, once prevalent in American free 
enterprise, that the sole purpose of business 
was to make a profit and that its responsibility 
was only to its official family has diminished 
to a great degree. It has fast given way to the 
realization that there is also a responsibility 
to the community in which the organization is 
located, and that it is advisable for the organi- 

? ati0 “ *° me ®t this responsibility of its own 
free will. 

While there is not universal agreement on 
the specific benefits to be gained, organizations 
conducting planned programs cite many tangible 
and intangible benefits from their community 
relations efforts. A Bureau of National Affairs 
survey found that the benefits mentioned most 
often were better recruiting, improved employee 
relations, increased sales, and community 
goodwill. 

Community relations literature reflects 
general agreement that effective community 
relations programs make it easier to hire the 
better workers in a community, help to obtain 
more confidence in local plant management 
from communities, and provide better under - 

s ™J i “S between the organization and local 
officials. 

Benefits from good community relations do 
not come automatically. In fact, many organi- 
zations that are fine employers and outstanding 
corporate citizens fail to realize the rewards 
to which their virtues entitle them. They miss 
the payoff because they fail to tell about it 



WHY COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 

Business organizations give attention to 
their community relations for good reason. 



Communicating to key publics the benefits 
derived from sound community relations farther 
enhances an organization's overall program. 

Attitude surveys reveal that community 
neighbors traditionally know little about com- 
panies in their towns and the important part 

Play®? by each company in the civic programs 
of their towns. 

Surreys also reveal that civilian companies 
rated favorably in their communities generally 
follow a three-point formula for effective com- 
munity relations: 

e Live right; 

e Have a planned community relations 
program; and 

e Tell employees about the program and 
tell the community about the company. 
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benefits of effective community 
relations 



Many of the benefits civilian enterprise 
derives from planned community relations pro- 
grams are equally desirable for military organ- 
isations. Military commands also need to 
enjoy a favorable position in the local com- 
munity, strive for good employee relations, 
and seek cooperation and high esteem from the 

local population. . 

Military organizations should be concerned 
with community relations, because the bustaess 
of the military is the people's business- Military 
organizations have a responsibility to report to 
the public on the conduct of military business. 

In a democratic nation, the individual citizen 
has a right to know how efficiently and to what 
purpose his Armed Forces are using his sons 
and daughters, his tax money and ^hatttoi 
returns on his investment are in terms of 
personal and national security. The effective- 
ness of military operations depends upon public 
understanding, support and cooperation. 

Too, like business organizations, military 
establishments have a moral obligation to t a k e 
their place in the community as “corporate 
citizens,* be good neighbors, and to demon- 
strate an awareness of community problems 
and a willingness to help out. Community 
relations programs are a proven mB$na of 
develop ing “grass roots* understanding and 

support for our defense force. 

The objective of the overall Department of 
Defense Community Relations Program is 
stated to DOD Directive 5410.18: 

a To develop, improve and maintain the full 
understanding by the American people and our 
overseas allies and their support of the mission 
of the Department of Defense to defend the 

United States and the Free World; to demonstrate 

United States partnership with our allies in 
collective security; and to develop an awareness 
that United States military personnel are ded- 
icated, highly trained individuals.* 

Community relations are authorized mid 
encouraged within the Department of Defense for 
the following purposes, subject to operational 
requirements, the significance of the event or 
program in relation to other DODprograms, and 
cost considerations: 

# Informing the public on the state of pre- 
paredness of the Department of Defense and to 



demonstrate United States partnership wittr 

Developing public understanding of and 
cooperation with the Department of Defense in 
its community relations programs. 

e Promoting national security and stimula- 
ting patriotic spirit. 

e Assisting recruiting and personnel pro- 
curement programs of the Armed Forces. 



Within DOD, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Public Affairs) is designated to act 
for and in behalf of the Secretary of Defense in 
planning and implementing the DODCommmiity 
Relatio ns Program. Secretaries of the Military 
Departments, Commanders of Unified andSpec- 
ified Commands, and the Directors of the 
Defense Agencies are responsible tor effective 
community relations. Officers in Ctom^id at 
aU levels are responsible for giving positive 
emphasis to the importance of good community 
relations in the execution of their mission. 

Within the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs), the Directorate ctf 
Community Relations is responsible forthe 
overall planning, implementation, and coordina- 
tion of community relations within the 
Department. For Navy implementation of this 
pr^ram, and current CHINFO policy guidance, 
refer to Part B, NAVSO P-1035. 

INGREDIENTS OF CR PROGRAMS 

Among the main ingredients of a community 
relations program are publics, communication 
channels, and community relations projects 
designed to accomplish an organization's goals 
in the community. 

PUBLICS 

Collectively, a Navy command's public con- 
sists of many groups. Among the principal 
local publics a command should be concerned 
with are both internal and external publics. 
These publics can be sub-divided: 

internal Publics 

Internal publics consist of: 

e Active duty personnel 
e Naval Reserve 
e Naval Academy Midshipmen 
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Military Auxiliary Organizations 
NBOTC Midshipmen 
Fleet Reserve Association 
Retired Navy Personnel 
Navy League 



e Career Civilian Employees 
e Reserve Officers Associations 
e Families of the above segments 

External Publics 

External publics consist of: 

e The General Public 

e Community Organizations— civic, trade, 
industrial, veterans, fraternal, youth, women’s, 
religious, educational, 
e The Congress 

e Members of committees involved in Armed 
Service Matters. 

e Alumni of the Armed Forces 
e Key Governmental Officials 
e Local officials of government, mass 
media, professional organizations, well known 
local business, and professional people. 

• Elder statesmen 

COMMUNICATION 

CHANNELS 

The tools and techniques of public affairs 
offer almost as many ways of reaching com- 
munity publics as there are publics. The 
“how-to-do-it* instruction for employing the 
various media and techniques are taught in the 
various departments at D1NFOS, discussed in 
other chapters of this manual as well as JO 3/2. 
and Navy regulated by NAVSO P-1035. Numerous 
service publications and excellent civilian pub- 
lications are available in public affairs offices 
and public libraries that give guidance in the use 
of communication tools. 

It is important to use the right channels of 
communication to accomplish specific or to 

reach specific publics. Otherwise, much of what 
a public affairs office does is wheel-spinning 
and unnecessary busy work. An individual can 
be reached by mail, telephone, or personal visit; 
members of an organization can be reached by 
letter to the head of the organization, an article 
in its publication, or a talk at a group meeting. 
To reach every key individual in an organization 
or public, it is sometimes advisable to plan a 
campaign with special events, publicity through 
newspapers, radio and TV announcements, bul- 
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letin boards, mailed announcements to key in- 
dividuals and groups, and personal contact with 
community leaders. 

CR PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 

Community relations projects and activities 
provide occasions for or means of informing 
community publics about an organization and for 
demonstrating that an organization is a good 
neighbor. 

Projects should not be selected just because 
they sound good or because other organizations 
have had success with them. Key considerations 
should be whether it seems suited to the par- 
ticular organization and its community, and 
whether it appears that returns will justify the 
efforts and resources involved. A comprehen- 
sive description of various community relations 
projects and activities is presented in PART B 
(Community Relations) of NAVSO P-1035. Some 
may be incorporated into a command's program, 
while others may serve to stimulate ideas for 
fresh and worthwhile projects. Projects and 
events sponsored cooperatively by two or more 
organizations in a community can make a greater 
impact on community opinion and serve a very 
useful purpose in a community relations pro- 
gram. 

POD Directive 5410.19 specifies that, as ap- 
propriate, each command will form a com- 
munity relations coordinating council, partic- 
ularly in areas where two or more military 
installations of one or more Services are 
located. 

Many military installations now have a formal 
community organization which coordinates com- 
munity relations on a year round basis. These 
organizations are called community councils, 
military advisory committees, coordinating 
councils, or community relations councils. 
Whatever they happen to be titled, their func- 
tion is the same. Their activities embrace 
every area of common interest between the two 
populations. A command can use this type of 
organization as & principal tool with which to 
fulfill its responsibilities for favorable public 
relations. 

To be effective, the organization must in- 
clude in its membership the key military, gov- 
ernmental, and civic leaders and meet regularly 
to resolve or plan for prevention of local prob- 
lems. The public affairs officer and his staff 
must be thoroughly familial* with the command 
or unit as well as the local civilian community 
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in order to provide sound recommendations to 

the officer in command. 

u.g. Navy Public Affairs Regulations recom- 
mend the formation and participation in com- 
munity relations coordinating councils or com- 
mittees at the local level. This provides the 
officer in command with a tool to coordinate 
community relations on a year round basis. 

TYPES OF CR PROGRAMS 

Community relations programs can be placed 
into two general categories: 



program is referred to as the “fire prevention* 
program. 



A PLANNED CR PROGRAM 

Developing a planned community relations 
program is essentially a problem that the public 
affairs staff must solve. The Four-Step Public 
Affairs Cycle can be applied to the development 
of a community relations program for a typical 
Navy command. The sequence has four basic 
steps as discussed earlier in this manual: 



e Remedial 

e Preventive 

The REMEDIAL program is focused toward 
trying to restore sound community relations 
after a military neighbor arouses public antag- 
onism a nd adverse public opinion that hampers 
mission* accomplishment. R is usually born in 
crisis and is often costly in terms of resources. 
Remedial measures necessary to restore a 
ba lance in relations can often hamper mission 
accomplishment. An example of this might be 
the burdensome task of changing the traffic 
pattern for a naval air station after irate 
citizens have taken overt action against the 
installation. If within the operation of an ef- 
fective community relations program the citi- 
zens of the local community had been informed 
that the aircraft noise was related to the unit's 
mission of defending the community and nation 
against its enemies, the mission hampering 
change of the traffic pattern might have been 
avoided. 

The PREVENTIVE program is a planned 
effort to develop a continuing program of im- 
proved conduct and two-way communication with 
the community. R furnishes a blueprint to build 
an effective program of cooperation between the 
Naval installation and its nearby communities. 
The pi is usually based on the concept that the 
community must be informed about the naval 
installation , its mission, and its needs from the 
local community. R is also dependent upon 
what the naval installation— and particularly the 
public affairs staff— know about the community. 
You learn the essential facts about the com- 
munity through surveys, interviews with leaders, 
and research of existing publications. 

The remedial program is often referred to 
as the “firefighter* type, while the preventive 



• Factfinding 

• Planning 

• Communication 

• Evaluation 

Cutlip and Center believe that “each of these 
steps is as important as the others* and that 
“each one is vital to an effective program.* 
«Too often there is too little planning, and too 
much publicity. Emphasis on factfinding and 
planning largely distinguishes community rela- 
tions from publicity.* When planning a com- 
munity relations program, you should review 
Cuflip and Center, Effective Public Relations , 
third edition, chapters 7 through ii and chapter 
15« 

STEP ONE— FACTFINDING 

The scope and content of a planned com- 
munity relations progi*:? requires a great deal 
of factfinding before the program is committed 
to writing. Facts that should be determined and 
analyzed include: 

e Community relations requirements re- 
lated to mission accomplishment, 
e Command interest and support for com- 
munity relations. 

e Community needs of the naval installa- 
tion. 

e Community power structure, 
e Community attitudes toward, and knowl- 
edge of, the local military populace, 
e Community survey and analysis, 
e Community organizations, 
e Local customs, traditions and culture, 
e Mutual problems and interests, 
e Past and present naval community rela- 
tions program. 
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CR Requirements 

The requirements can only be determined 
after you know and become familiar with the 
mission and organization of your command* 
If these requirements do not exist, it is your 
responsibility to determine them. U they do 
exist, it is equally important that they reflect 
current requirements. Staff meetings, histories, 
permanent records and files— particularly those 
in the public affairs office— and interviews with 
key military officers are prime sources for this 
information. 

Full public understanding and cooperation is 
essential to mission accomplishment. You should 
identify possible sources of problems of obstruc- 
tions to effective community relations and 
gather the essential facts related to preventing 
these situations from becoming community rela- 
tions problems. 

Aircraft noise, reckless driving, misunder- 
standings in labor relations, contamination of 
civilian communities, disorderly behavior, and 
apparent disregard for the health and welfare of 
local citizens are recurring problems in naval 
community relations. To overlook these and 
other potential community relations proble ms is 
to risk unfavorable publicity, possible congres- 
sional action, anti-military demonstrations and 
strikes, and a hostile relationship with the 
community. 

Command Interest And Support 

Command interest and support for community 
relations should be sought out early in the rela- 
tionship between an officer in command and his 
public affairs staff, ff the officer in command 
does not voluntarily reveal his philosophy and 
willingness to commit resources the public 
affairs office should, on its own initiative, 
survey the needs of the command and prepare 
recommendations for a community relations 
program. Ideally, there should be a policy 
statement and an outline of general objectives 
signed by the officer in command and addressed 
to key staff members and commanding officers 
of subordinate units. 

Community Needs Of Navy 

hi addition to broad public understanding and 
cooperation essential to mission accomplish- 
ment, there are specific needs of the Navy that 
are affected by community relations. Housing, 



religious activities, educational and cultural 
activities, recreational and entertainment ac- 
tivities, and the community hospitality program 
are some specific needs of individuals of a naval 
command. Each of the specific needs should be 
surveyed and analyzed in Planning the co mmun i ty 
relations program. 

Adequate and reasonably priced housing for 
naval personnel and their dependents is con- 
sidered the most important need in a normal 
Navy community relationship because it is so 
important to high morale among both naval and 
civilian personnel. 

The Community Power Structure 

Every community has leaders who play a 
dominant role in shaping community opinions and 
determining what community activities take 
place. Those leaders comprise the power 
structure. The public affairs people must 
identity this power structure and consider these 
individuals in planning and implementing the 
community relations program. 

The formal political power structure is 
easily determined. It is made up of elected 
or appointed officials, the men who supervise 
and execute the will of the community through 
the official machinery of government. 

The informal power structure, however, is 
another matter. R consists of those who wield 
influence in an informal or social manner. 

There are three types of leaders in the 
social, or informal power structure: 

e Decision Makers 

e Influential 

e Opinion Leaders 

The decision makers and influential com- 
prise a minute portion of the public, perhaps as 
little as one percent, but the success of any 
community endeavor is dependent upon the gen- 
eral approval and cooperation of those two 
groups. They come from the business and - 
political spheres of the community. 

Decision makers exert their influence and 
determine community policies in many ways. 
Whether the decision making is done through 
formal political or civic organizations, or in 
a more subtle manner, members of the same 
relatively small group often emerge in posi- 
tions of influence in most or all of the im- 
portant publics within the community. Personal 
observation at community meetings, careful 
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analysis of local news stories and background 
inf ormation from trusted, well-informed in- 
dividuals such as newsmen are sources for facts 
to identify decision makers. 

Influentials, who generally exert their in- 
fluence sub rosa rather than at public gatherings, 
give advice to decision makers but make few 
actual decisions themselves. Their power is 
subtle, but they may be identified by reputation. 
Their identity can best be learned from personal 
observation and trusted sources in the com- 
munity. 

Opinion leaders may be members of any 
economic or social class. There are numerous 
theories as to who is or who is not an opinion 
leader. However, it can be generally stated 
that they are found throughout all levels of the 
community and exert less influence and power 
than members of the first two groups. They 
operate in two directions. They provide a 
means for the decision makers to convey their 
policies and decisions to each economic and 
social and serve as a source of informa- 
tion for the influentials and decision makers. 
Often they are ministers, heads of youth agen- 
cies, officials of parent-teacher associations, 
teachers, barbers, lawyers, doctors and 
bankers. 

A good place to begin identifying the power 
structure is by researching the local newspaper 
morgue; county, city, or state official records; 
community history; leadership listings of local 
fraternal and civic groups; and the local library. 

The status of development or economic con- 
ditions of a community help to determine who 
occupies power structure positions at a given 
time. A community with growing industrial 
base and a large flow of money might be domi- 
nated by bankers who can extend or refuse 
credit. A poorer community, dependent on 
state or federal aid to support its activities, 
might be dominated by politicians or persons 
with influence in the State or National Capitol, 
hi certain areas, particularly New England and 
areas of the South, the power structure is 
determined largely through the "first families* 
who have inherited positions of power because 
of tradition. 

Community's Opinion Of Military 

m developing a planned community relations 
program, it is imperative to find out what the 
community knows and thinks about the organiza- 
tion, how its information is received, and how 
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public opinion about the command and its 
servicemen is formed. 

Since military installations seldom can con- 
duct or contract for public opinion or attitude 
surveys, they may have to rely on other means 
to appraise community attitudes and knowledge. 
While there is no fully satisfactory substitute for 
the professionally constructed and conducted 
attitude survey, there are other economical 
but less effective means of getting much of the 
desired information. 

Published materials such as records, refer- 
ence books, bibliographies, syndicated research 
data published in newspapers and magazines, 
current periodicals, reports, publications of 
individual companies and of other Federal 
agencies, directories, newsletters, and cat- 
alogues are among Hie variety of sources of 
valuable information in this area of interest. 

Periodic reviews of incoming and outgoing 
correspondence can identity community rela- 
tions problems, as can spot checks on telephone 
courtesy of the experiences of personnel who are 
in frequent contact with the public. Formal and 
informal contacts by key officers and individuals 
on and off the job can also be used to gauge 
public opinion, knowledge, and attitudes. 

Staff meetings and the inevitable grapevine 
can also be important internal sounding boards. 

Special attention should be given to an ap- 
praisal of internal public attitudes toward the 
organization. 

Community Survey And Analysis 

hi tailoring a community relations program 
to the local community, it is essential that a 
great deal of information be gathered and filed 
concerning the local community. Since facts 
about the community are required on a day-to- 
day basis in public affairs activities, it is ad- 
visable to collect the facts gathered in the 
survey into a Community Survey File (briefly 
discussed in chapters 22 and 24of JQ3&2) . This 
file should be maintained as up-to-date as pos- 
sible by the public affairs staff. It should 
contain facts on local channels of communication; 
civic, economic, social, educational and 
religious organizations; local customs, tradi- 
tions and mores; and detailed facts about the 
geography, manpower, industrial capacity, hous- 
ing, facilities, and services existing in the com- 
munity. In overseas areas, this survey should 
be developed in close consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State, the 
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United states Information Service, and other 
members of the U.S. Country Team. 

Since the community of a naval j ub il at ion 
is generaUythought to be the entireurban, subur- 
ban, and rural areas surrounding the installati on 
within a radius of 90 miles, the scope of con- 
sideration for the survey should be limited to 
this area. 

Before making a survey of this scope, it 
should be determined if other government or 
private agencies have completed similar surveys 
or analysis of the local community. E so, that 
survey may be easily modified to suit your Navy 
program. In seeking information of this type, 
it is advisable to ask local officials and leaders 
if they have recently provided similar informa- 
tion for a published survey. This will avoid a 
possible duplication of effort and inconvenience 
for the officials concerned. 

A sample outline for making a co mmun ity 
survey is published in Appendix VI of this 
manual. Briefly, the major topics include: 

• The area (including geographical descrip- 
tion, population, industrial, and historical data). 

• Manpower (including labor market rating, 
source of labor supply, occupational classifica- 
tions of workers, unemployment, skills in short- 
age category, area wage scales, requirements 
of defense industry, and other pertinent informa- 
tion). 

• Industrial facilities (including facilities 
suited or adaptable for defense production a nd 
vacant factory space with production potential). 

• Rousing (including housing regulations, 
housing units, apartments, and sleeping rooms 
available; housing units contemplated; builders’ 
building permits issued within past 12 months, 
and building capital; and finally, adequacy of 
housing). 

• Other community facilities and services. 
Utilities, transportation, schools, hospitals, 
churches, doctors and dentists, fire and police 
protection, commercial service establishments, 
form of government, mass media, and the cost of 
living index. 

Preparing A Community Analysis 

After all essential information regarding the 
community has been collected, then and only is 
it practical to make an analysis of the com- 
munity. At first the community survey may 
seem to be just a set of cold facts, but through 
analysis they come to life and fit together like 



pieces of a jigsaw puzzle. Each piece fits into 
the whole to make a complete picture. You must 
determine the significance of and synthesize 
these facts, hi so doing, you will develop more 
and more insight into the true nature, needs, 
mutual interest, and opportunities for favorable 
community relationships. 

The survey and analysis of the community is 
a constant effort and is fundamental to maintain- 
ing a sound community relations program. Once 
assembled, the community survey file provides a 
continuing ready source of information for 
speeches, news stories, special reports, ex- 
hibits, special events, and special projects. The 
local chamber of commerce can normally furnish 
valuable information for such a survey E nd 
practical guidance and assistance in setting up a 
community relations program. The two primary 
functions of the chamber of commerce are to 
promote the growth and to foster the prosperity 
of the community. The chamber is also an ex- 
cellent source for brochures, maps, fact sheets, 
and other materials needed for a c ommu nity 
relations program. 

Since "telling* is a major part of community 
relations, it is necessary to determine effective 
ways to reach the various publics— to identity 
channels of communication with the community. 

Communications techniques and media which 
can be employed in a community relations pro- 
gram are many and varied. Each medium has 
its special values, peculiarities, and limitations. 
R may not be possible, or even desirable, to use 
all available channels and techniques in a given 
community. The important thing is to identity 
the individual characteristics of local media and 
the techniques which would be most effective and 
the most economical to employ in reaching 
target publics. 



Community Organizations 



The community relations planner should 
gather facts about the voluntary organizations in 
the community, including their continuing ob- 
jectives, leaders, membership, current proj- 
ects, and areas of mutual interest. These basic 
facts will help determine a basis for a tie-in 
arrangement and cooperative projects with these 
organizations* The importance of group mem- 
bership on individual attitudes and behavior 
should be carefully weighed in planning efforts 
to reach key publics through their voluntary 
organizations. 
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Local organizations are a major outlet for 
tbe speakers bureau (see chapter 5 of this 
manual). Most groups meet at least monthly, 
some as often as every week. Most offer 
opportunities for speakers and some for show- 
ing of motion pictures or other kinds of visual 
presentations. A partial analysis of organiza- 
tions which may be found in military com- 
munities is included in Appendix vn of this 
manual. 

Customs, Traditions and Culture 

The communities of naval installations varv 
considerably in local customs, traditions, and 
culture. It is sometimes this variance thqt 
causes the failure of a military community rela- 
tions program or special event. You must be 
aware of local customs, traditions, and culture 
before you plan any activity involving the com- 
munity. Acceptance of the Navy and of new- 
comers; information on local holidays; taboos; 
peculiarities of local dress; social activity— 
particularly the various levels of society; and 
public interest in education, libraries, museums, 
art, and music should be determined. While a 
fhinday open house at your command may be 
completely acceptable in the Southwestern United 
States, it would perhaps antagonize relations 
in certain small communities in the East and 
South. But customs, traditions, and culture 
are equally important as opportunities and 
channels of communication to reach key publics 
in the community. As pointed out in Chapter 2, 
individuals are usually tuned to the frequencies 
transmitting messages related to theirpersonal 
mental set or awareness of the world around 
them. 

Mutual Problems And Interests 

Cutlip and Center suggest that before the 
thought leaders or the community at large can 
be motivated to act, there must be an under- 
standing of the mutual interests. Every com- 
munity knows what it wants for its well-being, 
what it expects each organization to con- 
tribute, and how it measures contributions. 
Here are ten opportunities for mutual interest 
between the Navy and the community: 

• Commercial property 

• Support of religion 

• Full employment 

• Adequate schools 



• Law and order 

• Area growth and development 

• Adequate and low cost housing and utilities 

• Varied recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities 

e Individual and public welfare 

e Health and sanitation 

As a starting point, it may be well for the 
public affairs staff to consider each of these 
areas of mutual problems and interest. For 
instance: 

e What is the economic impact of the Navy 
on the local community? Is the public aware of 
this? 

e Have plans and agreements been worked 
out between the Navy and local officials on 
mutual aid in the event of natural disaster, 
aircraft of explosive accidents, epidemics of 
sickness or disease? 

e How much cooperation is there between 
local civilian law enforcement agencies a n d 
Navy law enforcement and security organiza- 
tions? 

e Does the community provide adequate 
schools and cultural activities? It the com- 
munity aware of the educational and cultural 
needs of the Navy? 

e Does the community know how much the 
Navy spends in the local area for services and 
supplies? Are things purchased elsewhere that 
might be obtained locally? 

e Is the public aware of the contributions by 
Naval personnel of funds and services to local 
ch ariti es and service organizations? Do the 
Navymen know what services are provided 
them? 

e Does the command contribute to local 
health and sanitation problems? 

e Do the local citizens know how much 
effort is made by the Navy to strengthen local 
health and sanitation? 



Past and Present CR Activities 



R is rare for a public affairs staff to have 
the opportunity to start fresh and build a com- 
mand community relations program from the 
ground up. Like our personal heritage most 
PAO*s and officers in command inherit a 
community relations program from their 
predecessors, both their own installation’s and 
other Service organizations in the community. 
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The local stereotype of the Navy can be greatly 
affected by the previous community relations 
programs or fay a complete lack of contact 
between the Navy and local community* 

U the organization and the Navy are not new 
to a community, the public affairs staff must 
determine the current status of community 
relations programs and attempt to evaluate 
community relations effort. One of the first 
steps is to become acquainted with the public 
affairs staffs of other military and Federal 
organizations in the area. An analysis of the 
data collected in the community survey can 
reveal considerable information about previous 
community relations programs. Informal dis- 
cussions with appropriate local newsmen and 
chamber of commerce officials can reveal a 
great deal about previous programs and the 
lessons learned from them. If a com mu n ity 
council exists, the members and records of the 
council will offer valuable infor m atio n . 

Defining the Problem 

Once the factfinding and analysis is com- 
pleted, you are prepared to determine the key 
community relations problems of the command. 
When the problems have been defined, the solu- 
tions must be provided and decisions made to 
prevent or correct them. After th e problems 
have been clearly stated, you are ready to 
develop a plan of action. Some of the problems 
can be remedied without conducting a full -blown 
community relations effort. This is done by 
referring obvious and easily correctable prob- 
lems to the proper representatives or by setting 
up committees to cope with each area of 
interest. Their recommendations may be 
carried out directly by the community council 
or through the organizations concerned, some 
problems caused by a considerable lack of 
understanding in the community of the mission 
and contributions of the military to the local 
community may require special plans of action. 
These plans are integrated into the overall 
community relations program. A community 
relations program requires long-range or 
strategic planning which in turn will require 
short-range or tactical plans to accomplish 
the objectives of the long-term plans. All must 
be interrelated. 

STEP TWO- PLANNING 

You bets : n with a draft of the proposed com- 
munity relac* program, including a statement 
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of objectives and a tentative schedule of projects 
and activities. It should contain a statement of 
policy and general philosophy, using such guide- 
lines as the public affairs officer, officer in 
command and higher authority may provide. 
The basic statement should also spell out 
specific delegations of authority for community 
relations activities. This will provide a fra me 
of reference for the listing of ofajecttves-long- 
range and short-r^v*’-" and a blueprint for 
operations. 

Working from • moral proposal, and 
considering the pi ogiv , objectives along with 
the facts gathered :r. ue survey and analysis, 
you should plot *\ : and means of atta i nin g 

community relations goals. 

With respect to each community relations 
objective spelled out in the program, the follow- 
ing questions should be considered: 

e Which publics are involved? 

e What guidelines and directives must be 
complied with? 

e What projects or activities can con- 
tribute to the attainment of the goal? 

Cutlip and Center believe that every com- 
munity relations project or activity must be 
measured against its contributions to organiza- 
tional goals. The Dupont Company follows a 
checklist which measures each project with an 
"analysis 9 formula: 

e What is the objective this project is 
designed to gain or approach? 

• Js the objective sound and desirable? 
e Are there collateral advantages? 

• Is the project feasible? 
e Can it be done with existing personnel? 
e Does it involve cooperation outside the 

department? 

e Is t counter to sound public relations 
policy? 

e Is it counter to company policy? 

• Is the expense too high in relation to 
possible gain? 

e Can it embarrass sales, production, 
research? 

e Where is the money coming from? 
e What are the penalties of failure? 
e Why do it now? 
e Why do it that way? 
e Who approved the project? 
e Who must be informed? 
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Obviously, every command cannot afford a 
full-blown community relations program. Others 
may find it necessary to develop a phased 
program, beginning with a few key program ele- 
ments and adding others on a scheduled basis. 
Experts believe that the basic elements that a 
command begin with are: 

• An effective ship or station newspaper. 

• A speaker's bureau. 

• Correspondence with opinion leaders and 
decision makers. 

• Personal contact and social activity be- 
tween the officer in command, the public affairs 
officer and his staff, the key opinion leaders, and 
decision makers of the community. 

The integration of news releases and military 
produced radio and TV programs within the com- 
munity relations program is also worthy of 
consideration. Oftentimes, proper use of these 
tools can help to bring knowledge of a military 
command, its activities, and its personalities 
to the attention of the local populations of 
neighboring communities. 

STEP THREE-* COMMUNICATION 

The third step requires the public affairs 
staff to explain and dramatize the chosen course 
for a community relations program to all those 
who may be affected and whose support is 
essential. 

Once the proposed plan has been drafted, it 
should be fully coordinated within the originating 
organization and given a preliminary review by 
the chief of staff or executive officer of the 
organization. Key staff officers should be made 
aware of the proposal and have an opportunity to 
express their views. For this reason, the public 
affairs officer makes certain that the basic plan 
is sound both from a public relations point of view 
and as completed staff work. Otherwise, the plan 
which requires expenditure of resources that 
might be put to other use by other staff agencies 
may never get off the ground. 

A conference or series of conferences at- 
tended by key staff representatives sometimes 
helps to develop understanding and acceptance 
of a program, identity problems and omissions, 
and give people in the chain of command a sense 
of satisfaction in having helped to develop the 
program. The proposal, as modified by staff 
contributions, should then be presented to the 
commander for approval. 



The plan should provide that, once officially 
adopted, all members of the organization be 
made aware of it. Community relations is a team 
effort in which many individuals must play a 
part. Basic information given should include 
why the officer in command is concerned about 
community relations, what policy has been 
adopted, what projects are planned, what par- 
ticipation is desired, and why and how members 
of the command can benefit. Some commands 
have used a theme, such as “Partners in Prog- 
ress,* to convey to all members of the organiza- 
tion their relationship to the program and the 
community. 

Individuals and agencies responsible for 
specific projects and activities must be informed 
of their responsibility. Information must also be 
transmitted concerning deadlines, counseling 
and assistance for those participating in the 
program, the system for review and evaluation of 
the projects and program, and how recommenda- 
tions for changes in objectives, new projects, 
and so forth may be made. 

The amount and kinds of information an or- 
ganization should disseminate to its publics 
will vary. Jn a community relations program 
there should be provision to inform everyone in 
the community about the mission and achieve- 
ments of the organization, its personnel needs, 
career opportunities, notable individual achieve- 
ments, significant changes of key personnel, and 
safety and economy achievements. 

If the survey and analysis of the community 
has been adequate, the public affairs staff should 
be aware of the right channels of communica- 
tion to accomplish specific tasks or reach 
specific publics. 

The average naval activity has many pos- 
sibilities for interesting news stories which 
would contribute to improved community rela- 
tions. 

Here are just a few possible community 
relations subjects for timely local communica- 
tion with the public: 

• Changes in mission or program. 

• Attainment of significant goals. 

• Decreases or increases in workload. 

• Introduction of new methods or devices to 
increase productivity or effect economy. 
Zero defects is an example. 

• Plans to hire more people or need to 
reduce force. 

• Important changes in organization. 

• Appointments to key positions. 
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• Retirements. 

• Speeches or other public statements by 
people. 

• Plans for new facilities or closing of ex- 
isting facilities. 

• Achievements of military personnel and 
civilian employees. 

• Results of incentive awards program* 

• Special events such as awards ceremonies, 
open house, dedications, launchings, 
christenings, commissionings, anniver- 
saries, tours, guest cruises, exhibits, 
demonstrations, and so forth. 

When preparing news releases, speeches, 
special events, displays, or other vehicles to be 
used to communicate with the internal and 
external publics on behalf of a command's com- 
munity relations program, use the skills in 
communication discussed throughout Journalist 
3 & 2 , (particularly chapters 3 and 4), chapter 5 
of this manual, as well as the "Special Events 9 
section of this chapter. If you disregard or 
improperly use the facts gathered in the com- 
munity survey when designing community rela- 
tions communications, the efforts may result in 
mere publicity and no significant contribution 
to the program. 

STEP FOUR-EVALUATION 

The final step is the evaluation of the results 
of the community relations program and the 
effectiveness of techniques used. You use this 
step to answer the questions: How did it go? 
Would it have been better if something else had 
been tried? This fourth step leads back to the 
first step, since it is rare that a community 
relations program ends abruptly once it has been 
set in motion. 

In addition to measuring the bits and pieces 
of the community relations program, the overall 
program should be reviewed and results meas- 
ured against the objectives determined in the 
second stop. The end of a calendar year is often 
a significant opportunity for a public affairs 
staff to prepare an evaluation of its mission 
accomplishment. Some org aniz ations publish 
a narrative history, documented with examples 
of significant public affairs activity. This type 
of analysis serves at least two purposes. R 
provides the public affairs office the opportunity 
to analyze public affairs efforts and determine 
the lessons learned for future reference. It 
serves as a vehicle to inform the key staff 
agencies, subordinate units, and commander of 



the significant accomplishments of the public 
affairs office during the previous year. If the 
analysis is to be used for critical evaluation of 
lessons learned, the sensitive elements of the 
study should be maintained for office use only, 
since their release could seriously impede 
the organization's relations with the public. 

Article A- 7204 of NAVSO P-10SB nrovides a 
general community reStoSd^Sc-list. This 
list, or a modified version of it, can be used to 
evaluate periodically a local command com- 
munity relations program. 



PLANNING THE SPECIAL EVENT 

A special event is an event that is staged or 
conducted to dramatize a fact or convey a 
message to a public. This is an important 
definition, and one that you should learn. 

Special events are news of a special type. 
A special event is not just a fact. R is a definite 
event, planned and controlled. Special events, 
then, are PLANNED NEWS, news that is planned 
to achieve increased public unde r standing an d 
support for a command, the Navy, and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

For example, take the launching of the first 
Polaris submarine. This could have been done 
with the utmost secrecy in order to hide the 
Navy's new capability from a potential enemy. 
Or it could have been done in a matter-of-fact 
manner whenever the process of construction 
had reached the proper moment for floating the 
new boat. Either method would have been ef- 
ficient. Why was the USS George Washing ton 
sponsored by the wife of the President of the 
United States and launched with waving flags, 
TV cameras, a band, and a wallop with the 
traditional bottle of champagne? Why didn't 
the Department of Defense adhere to complete 
secrecy or merely ignore the event? 

Why bother with that type of event at all? 
The obvious reason is that the advantages of 
world-wide news media, reports and the pag- 
eantry of the event outweigh any disadvantages. 
The launching of the Washington clearly showed 
the world that the United States had added a 
lethal weapon to its defense force. And since 
the weapon, once operational, would have to be 
concealed in order to be effective, the special 
event served the essential purpose of proving 
that the weapon did exist As a side effect, the 
launching also gave recognition to the men in 
the Navy, to industry specialists who designed 
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Figure 4-1.— Launching of USS George Washington. 



71.1(598) 



and engineered the Polaris system, and to the 
management and workers of the shipyard as well 
as all the associated contractors. It vividly 
dramatized the importance of seapower in a 
rapidly changing world and improved the morale 
of Navymen ashore and afloat. But its chief 
purpose was to make the deterrent effect of that 
weapons system a reality. 

On a smaller scale, it is a special event 
when the captain awards a letter of commenda- 
tion, presents a Good Conduct Medal, or when 
a 20-year chief if piped over the side to join 
the Fleet Reserve. The man's multiple would 
be just as high on the next advancement exam 
if the medal were sent to him through the guard 
mail, as long as the proper entry were made in 
his service record. And the chief's retainer 



won't go any further at the supermarket just 
because all hands turned out to see him off. In 
both cases the event is staged for its morale 
effect to reward good men for faithful service 
and to encourage others to serve as well. 

TYPE OF SPECIAL EVENTS 

Special events in which Navy participation is 
authorized and sanctioned include a multitude of 
happenings, all of which are described in detail 
in PA Regs (Part B unless otherwise specified): 

• Parades. 

• Fairs. 

• Band concerts. 
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174.13 

Figure 4-2.— Even an awards presentation requires a certain amount of planning. 



• Celebration of Navy anniversaries, na- 
tional holidays, and military observances. 

• Fund-raising events. 

• Meetings, conferences, and public ap- 
pearances of naval personnel. (Chapter TWO, 
Section FOUR). 

• Aircraft and parachutists flyovers, dis- 
plays, and demonstrations. 

• Open house, tours, and ship visits (see 
also Part C, Chapter TWO). 

• Participation by athletes, teams, bands, 
color guards, and other Navy units in sports 
events. 

• Navy speakers (see also Ch. 5 of this 
manual). 



• Orientation and guest cruises in ships and 
aircraft. 

• Exhibits. 

• Navy art shows. 

• Official honors and ceremonies such as 
VIP arrivals, ship launchings and commission- 
ings, changes of command, award presentations, 
retirements, and dedications (Part C). 

• Staging of Navy demonstrations. 

• Official civil ceremonies such as inaugural 
parades for U.S. presidents and state governors. 

• Ship visits to foreign ports. 

The planning and execution of most of the 
above events are governed by complicated, 
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technical DOD as well as Navy Department policy 
guidance. This policy is constantly changing. 
Make sure you have at your disposal and are 
familiar with all current rules and regulations 
referred to in the references cited above when 
engaged in special events activity. There are 
also many varied administrative procedures 
involved such as a detailed request form for 
Armed Forces participation in public events 
(see Article B-1304), reports, and records. 

For example, flyovers by military aircraft 
at civilian public events may seem simple events 
to arrange. "It's Just a few planes buzzing a 
field, 9 might be your first thought. There's a bit 
more to it than that. 

Civilian sponsors for military flyovers of 
off-base civic events must forward their request 
to the Department of Defense for consideration. 
While the various military services may approve 
flyovers on military installations, ASD(PA) is 
the only authority for approving flyovers in 
the public domain. 

There have been past occasions when off-base 
flyovers were promised or flown in violation of 
current directives. Additionally, the military 
services have varied in their interpretations of 
who may approve flyovers. 

This lack of common interpretation has led to 
inconsistent responses to civilian sponsors, 
resulting in embarrassment to the Defense 
Department Violations have involved participa- 
tion in events that did not meet the basic 
criteria outlined in PA Regs (B-2504), were 
more than regional in interest, or involved more 
than one service. The occasions or events for 
which flyovers can be approved by DOD are 
clearly defined in this article. Unlike other 
types of participation, insurance is not required 
and the sponsor has no financial obligation. 

Public affairs people must be thoroughly 
familiar with all regulations before even discus- 
sing participation with a sponsor. The sponsor 
must not be left with the impression that the 
flyover is committed before he receives official 
approval from the military Department or DOD 
level. 

To prevent misunderstandings, civilian spon- 
sors should be provided with a copy of the 
request form (see B-1304 of PA Regs) when 
they request a flyover. The public affairs of- 
ficer can forward the check-list through proper 
channels to CHINFO (01 -330) or the sponsor may 
submit the request directly to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs. hi either case, the request should be sub- 



mitted to arrive in Washington 30 days before 
the event is scheduled. 

The sponsor should be informed that his 
request must meet the basic criteria. Only 
under rare circumstances will DOD approve an 
exception to policy in the case of flyovers. 

From the very beginning, any flying com- 
mitment must be planned and executed by the 
operations staff. No promises, commitments or 
arrangements which bear on the flight opera- 
tions should be made without formal concurrence 
of the operational staff. This coordination, of 
course, is done by much higher authority than 
the public affairs staff. 

The flyover or ground display of aircraft 
and related events have always been crowd- 
pleasers and an effective public affairs tool. 
But under-estimating the amount of coordination 
required and "skirting the book* can only lead 
to embarrassment for all concerned. 



A Case Example 

The Naval District Washington Public Affairs 
Office was confronted with several unique prob- 
lems when it was directed to establish a com- 
mand information bureau (CXB) to provide news 
releases about Navymen participating in the 1060 
Presidential Inauguration. 

A formal Navy Inaugural CIB had never op- 
erated before. While examples of other CIB plans 
were available, this one would involve unique 
problems for the news teams which were re- 
quired to gather the information and shoot the 
photos for dissemination— a problem like the 
1,700 participating Navymen who were scattered 
all over the city in various phases of the In- 
augural festivities. And access to these men 
would be severely hampered by huge crowds, 
closed streets, last-minute position changes 
(sometimes several blocks), or enough FBI, 
Secret Service and police security lines to defend 
the city. 

This CIB had to be organized from the ground 
up. Planning began in late November 1968. 
After several meetings of the r AO staff, tackling 
the aspects of this CIB, a Chief Journalist 
began putting the plan on paper. Working from 
NAVSO P-1035 (Article A-7203) and other CIB 
plan examples, the chief completed the plan Just 
before Christmas. 

A letter of instruction (LOI) was written and, 
with the CIB plan (see Appendix m of this 
manual) and a personnel assignment annex as 
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enclosures, it was distributed 3 J anu ary to all 
Naval activities in the Naval District Washington. 

MANPOWER.— While the CD? plan was being 
formulated, the public affairs officer began 
rounding up additional manpower to supplement 
bis own staff. He required highly-trained and 
experienced personnel in the field of newswork 
and public relations due to the difficulties 
expected in on-scene coverage. 

The PAO was able to obtain seven reservists 
for their two-weeks* active duty training. Ta 
addition, four area reservists, two active duty 
officers from CHINFO and a Navy-employed 
civilian volunteered to work during the period 
of heaviest coverage— over Inauguration week- 
end and the day of the ceremonies, 20 January. 

Personnel on the PAO*s regular s ta ff were 
assigned to three offices. One JO and a PH 
operated full-time out of the CIB. Another 
PH/JO team remained in the District Public 
Affairs Office with the assistant PAO and a 
secretary to handle the usual work and to 
cover the district commandant’s participation 
in the Inaugural. 

hi addition, a JO, a PH (TAD from another 
command) and a secretary were assigned to a 
sub- CIB, established in the inaug ural Com- 
mittee’s headquarters in downtown Washington 
in the office of the Military Publicity Com- 
mittee. The PAO rotated among all three 
shops. 

To obtain the desired coverage of Navy 
personnel, JO/ PH teams were dispatched from 
the CIB to cover the Inaugural All-American 
Gala on 18 January, the Governors’ Reception on 
19 January, and the parade rehearsals. 

On Inauguration Day, eight two-man teams 
were stationed at predetermined points in the 
parade staging and assembly areas, along the 
parade route, and, that night, at the Inaugural 
Ball. The use of two-man JO/ PH teams worked 
well and is recommended for any CIB where an 
adequate number of personnel is available. In 
this case, the PAO's staff and the reservists, 
supplemented by volunteers, provided plenty of 
manpower, hi all, there were 25 persons (11 
active duty, 11 reservists, and three civilians) 
manning this CIB. 

Any command forming a CIB should not 
overlook using reservists from the public af- 
fairs companies or PR-trained people from any 
reserve unit (see Part A, Chapter Six of NAVSO 
P-1035). Reserve PA companies have a wealth 



member of the ACDUTRA reservists for this 
CIB had more than 20 years experience in the 
public relations field— including radio and tele- 
vision work. 

Other reservists included the public relations 
manager of a large corporation, a public rela- 
tions assistant for one of the largest retail 
chains in the world, and two who worked for the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

EQUIPMENT. -Both the CIB and a photo lab 
in the same building were available for operation 
on a round-the-clock basis. 

Adequate photographic coverage would not 
have been possible without the personal cameras 
of the men on the teams. The equipment on hand 
in the District's PA shop— and in most shops for 
that matter— is just not sufficient to put 16 
photographers in the field. Advance preparations 
are a must to ensure enough photo equipment 
will be available. 

One piece of equipment which proved in- 
valuable to the CIB's successful operation was 
planned for well in advance, hi early December 
the PAO and a reserve officer employed by the 
GAF Corporation arranged for the loan of an 
automatic print processor (GAF’s Model 1207 
Transflo processor). The CIB used it exten- 
sively, saving considerable time and manhours. 

While other CIBs may not have such sophis- 
ticated equipment available (the machine costs 
$10,000), it is extremely important to have 
facilities for fast processing of film and prints 
to ensure timely news releases. 

OPERATION. -Once the LOI with the CIB 
plan had been distributed, a telephone watch was 
set up at the CIB headquarters. Up to 13 
January when the first reservists reported 
aboard, the CIB was manned only by a skeleton 
crew to enable the other public affairs person nel 
to continue their regular tasks. 

The six-day period prior to Inauguration Day 
was devoted to scheduling assignments and 
processing of all releases obtainable in the 
pre-inaugural phase. About 30 stock releases 
were prepared that required only insertion of a 
paragraph or two of individual copy. 

An overall story on Navy Inaugural par- 
ticipation was prepared and distributed. It was 
picked up and used by the Associated Press. 

A photograph of Navymen in the massed flag 
section (all state flags) during parade rehearsal 



of experience and talent available. The senior 



was used by the Washington Post . 

The sub-CIB at Inaugural headquarters pre- 
pared all information on Navy units and key Navi 
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personnel for the official Inaugural Parade 
Plan, covered the final press conference prior 
to the Inauguration and photographed Navy 
personnel working on the various committees 
at the Inaugural Headquarters. 

In all Presidential Inauguration events, 
security is, of necessity tight— very tight. Ob- 
taining the proper credentials to cover many of 
the events was practically impossible. But with 
a little ing enuity the PH/ JO teams were able to 
overcome most obstacles. Wearing the Navy 
uniform helped in many cases. 

By on-the-spot contacts and other means, 
the teams were about to cover nearly all 
events that involved Navy participation. At the 
Governor's Reception, for instance, the photo 
team contacted the Military Aides Committee 
representative, gained admission and photo- 
graphed the governors with the Navy officers 
serving as their military aides and, in some 
ca^es, the Navy man driving for the governor. 

At the Inaugural Ball, the Navy team arranged 
to have their names included on the admittance 
list with the Navy Band providing the music. 
Thus the team was able to cover all Navymen 
in attendance, in addition to the band's per- 
formance. 

Another team used two seats in the bleachers 
along the parade route to photograph all parts 
of the Inaugural Parade that included Navymen. 

In all, the CIB distributed nearly 1,200 news 
releases (about 500 with photos) on Navy units 
and individual Navymen participating in the 
Inaugural. These went to news media ranging 
from TV networks, national news magazines, 
and major metropolitan newspapers, to home 
town weeklies, Navy newspapers, and ethnic 
publications. 

PINPOINTING THE PUBLIC 

Special events inform or educate the publics 
at which they are aimed, and they help to cement 
community relationships. They call attention 
to new developments, new programs, anything 
that is new and significant in the Navy. Most 
important of all, special events should be used 
to emphasize themes in support of community 
relations objectives. 

A special event should be aimed at one or 
more specific audiences or publics. These may 
include the internal public, the community, 
regional, national or international audiences, or 
special publics. 



The Internal Public 

Navy personnel and their dependents or 
civilian employees of the Navy should be kept 
up to date when possible. Events aimed at 
internal audiences include family cruises; 
ceremonies opening new facilities on a base, 
such as a new Navy exchange, recreation build- 
ings or barracks; athletic events; and most 
award ceremonies. 

The Community 

Participation in local celebrations, assign- 
ments of speakers and marching units in the 
vicinity of the installation, open-house, most 
air shows, local exhibits and similar events are 
aimed at a community audience. 

Regional, National Or 
International Audiences 

A Navy exhibit at a state fair, well publicized 
launching and commissioning ceremonies, un- 
veiling of new weapons, special demonstrations, 
allied exercises and operations, and other major 
events carry the Navy's message to audiences 
far removed from the event itself. In this 
sense Navy special events often play a part in the 
Cold War, demonstrating our capabilities and 
the firmness of our country's policies to our 
friends, potential enemies, and neutral nations. 

Special Publics 

Navy participation in professional or tech- 
nicial meetings, assistance to youth groups 
such as Boy Scouts or Sea Cadets, and pro- 
grams conducted for specific organizations such 
as the Navy League or veterans groups reach 
people with special interests, regardless of 
geographical distribution. 

Practically every event affects more than 
one of these publics. It is a basic principle of 
public relations, however, that everything you 
do should be done for a specific purpose and 
with a specific audience in mind. For this 
reason, and because the rifle approach is almost 
always better than the shotgun, it is good to 
have specific publics in mind when you're 
planning a special event. 

SPECIAL EVENTS POLICY 

Hie Navy's policy regarding participation in 
special events is clearly stated in Part B, 
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Chapter 2 of NAVSO P-1035 . Broadly speaking, 
NAVSO P-1035 states that the Navy may par- 
ticipate in events sponsored by the local com- 
munity or by national organizations when such 
participation will benefit mutually the Navy and 
the public; when participation can be arranged 
without interfering with operations or training; 
when the requested support is available within 
the command requesting it; and when the Navy 
support part will not beneiit directly an individual 
or commercial concern. Article B-2103 of 
NAVSO P-1035 , which implements DOD Instruc- 
tion 5410.19 for the Navy, gives complete details 
of the conditions under which participation will 
be authorized and the level of command at which 
such participation authorization may be granted. 

ARRANGING SPECIAL EVENTS 

There are specific techniques that apply to 
each type of special event, and it would be im- 
possible in a manual of this kind to say every- 
thing about all of them. There are, however, 
certain basic steps in planning and carrying out 
such events. The senior Journalist should know 
these basic procedures, for there are many 
tasks in virtually all phases of special event 
work which the public affairs officer may 
delegate to you. In a command where there is no 
full-time public affairs officer, a senior Journal- 
ist may be the only person with the knowledge 
and skills required to plan and execute success- 
ful special events. In this case you will be an 
important advisor to the project officer, the 
executive officer, or the skipper. 

Objectives 

The first step is to clarify the objectives of 
the event. Our definition states that special 
events are events staged to dramatize a fact or 
convey a message. If the event is actually staged 
primarily for this purpose (an open house, an 
exhibit, a parade, or an award ceremony) the ob- 
jectives of the event dictate the details of 
planning. Within reasonable limits, items that 
conflict with these objectives can be changed or 
eliminated. If the event has been scheduled for 
some other purpose— as when a guest cruise is 
arranged to take advantage of a regularly 
scheduled training exercise or routine ship 
movement— operational considerations normally 
take precedence and public affairs plans must be 
built around them. Only when public affairs 
aspects are of major importance— as when a 



fleet exercise is being combined with a demon- 
stration for high ranking officers or VIP civil- 
ians, or when an exercise overseas is planned 
partly as a demonstration for people of allied 
nations— are such operational plans likely to be 
modified in favor of PA objectives. 

SUch decisions, of course, are made at 
the highest levels, often on the staff of the 
commander-in-chief of a fleet. The Journalist 
is rarely concerned with them. On the more 
immediate level where the event is carried out, 
however, you will often find yourself involved 
in the detailed planning of special events. When 
this happens, you should ask, "Just what are we 
trying to accomplish?* Even small special 
events require detailed planning and time- 
consuming, hard work on the part of many mem- 
bers of the staff. Clarifying objectives early in 
the planning process ensures that this work is 
not wasted. 

Planning 

- There is no single formula you can use to plan 
all special events. Certain guidelines can be 
followed, however, and the process is not too 
different from the planning process an opera- 
tional commander goes through in analyzing his 
mission, estimating his tactical situation, mak- 
ing a command decision, and drawing up the 
directive to ensure that his forces carry out 
the mission. 

The process starts fay stating in broad terms 
what you are going to do and why. For examples: 

• This ship will conduct a dependents* cruise 
on 4 July in order to increase dependents* un- 
derstanding of our duties and thereby enhance 
morale. 

• This station will hold open house on 
Armed Forces Day in order to increase public 
awareness of the importance of seapower and 
to further our community relations objectives. 

• The captain will present Good Conduct 
Medals and advancement certificates after in- 
spection Saturday morning in order to reward 
recipients and encourage others to achieve 
similar recognition. 

• This ship will embark 10 Secretary of the 
Navy guests while enroute from San Francisco 
to Pearl Harbor in order to further the ob- 
jectives of the Guest Cruise Program. 

• A group of community leaders will be 
flown to the U.S. Naval Academy for an orien- 
tation visit in order to build support for re- 
cruiting efforts to induce outstanding young men 
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of the community to apply tor academy 
admission. 

*° h 8ta ^ n r «?tol^r ptoe^rf ph^S 

nmTrote«y^a"early paragraph cl 
^STd& « «“ event is big enough 

*° ISrt^sonsider the facilities you have at your 
disposal. These may include ships, planes, an 
teraer hardware at amajor event, portable items 
£* in^XiMto. and such live partto^ f 
onooieers marching units, bands, and color 
SSSto. Along witotoese “attracttopa,» 

SI working fac ilities you have at your disposal* 

Z S£2d Wacity It your own office; logistic 
support in the nature of guides, transports^"; 
bleachers, brochures, and other prated matter* 
and the countless minor items that fake time, 

Smn dually mcney to produce, hutwhich 

are indispensable in a major special event. 

» “ onl f trri e ^4tobTetcum M 

sSsr* ~ “ 

to more lmportarttto® 
attention to detail. An event of major proportions 

25 to “ miserable flop if only one detettfa 
z3L5 from the basic plan. The results of a 
rorW sta^ public eventmight include adverse 
5S3£« a local, national, or international 

SCal p* ider for example, the embarrassment of 
Olympic Games officials in the foUowfa^ tac ident 
Mftflunted from C oronet Magazine in November 
1958* “The officials wereemoarrassed 
to making plans some one had overlooked the 
details twolvlng the entrance of toe traditional 
torch bearer. When the famous Finnish 
Paavo Nurmi, appeared at the gates of the 
S?mnic stadium in Helsinki, he was defied 
entrance. His torch had been lit taAthensand 
nassed bv 15,000 other runners and finally to 
tonni attoe stadium. At toeendof the ccorM 
vvatrTantrv and fanfare, Nurmi was scheduled to 
anoear but the police kept him standing in his 
trade suit before the stadium gates. At last one 
oft dignitaries recognised thetas runner 
fhi* torch a nd gave him entrance. 

U jg equally embarrassing when plans fall to 
_ r0 ?to to clearance of visith^ignitaries into 
tbf\TP area, tor delivery of brochures totoe 
distribution point, for media parking, for prqp- 

erfy toiefed escorts, for adva^e clearance for 
media representatives to board boats or hel 



t lLi a nr for any other essential details. All 
^r tW^s caTLTanned tar more readily 

Zen thedtrective is being written than v toen lg* 
««hi the last minute. When a planning directive 

to to he don. and who to 
to do it, execution becomes easier. 

Executing The Plan 

The next step is ^uhTsl^P 

fa the Operations Department, ttafehUttMV 

•superrising toe planned action, ^ 

ttomd idanning manuals say toat toe best way 
do this is to start with a good plan* 

fa a major event, it is important that some- 
wg desi gnate d to coordinate puldic affatrs 

covered in a public affairs annex to the opera 

ssr-MS ‘••asra 

ashore, one command directive prooamy w« 
delude aU details, including public affairs, 
security, and logistics. 



Evaluation 

Tbe fourth major step is to evriu ate to e 
event. This step U as importont in puMlc aff rirs 
asan exercise critique is in operattoM.The 

r^.^iS vrtth his media skills and public ln- 
t ^Mon ’know-how, is an ideal person to help 

ate snecial events. After each such event, before 

vou^et deeply involved in the next evei J^» a ® ~" 

Sties were and carry them 
tf anything, could have been done toat warn * 
L.f^l tod of media coverage did w« 8 et? 
SSttisOTent help or hurt our media relations, 
our community relations, our intenial re a ons . 
fiA«i can w6 do it bettor next yesr? .. 

cw^the t ^e& PonTriSv^was^ 

earned to find cut what 
things could have been made to 

smoothly. 
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Reports 

Evaluation is quite useless when not put down 
on paper. So the final step is PREPARING 
REPORTS. This should always be done unless 
it is obviously not necessary. Your report may 
be nothing more complicated than a memo 
sending the skipper a clipping from the local 
paper or it may be a letter to higher authority 
enclosing copies of your plans, dippings, and 
photographs. In either case, the primary purpose 
of such reports is to show that has been accom- 
plished and to submit recommendations for 
future events of a similar nature. Reports 
do nothing but pat you on the back and tell your 
superiors what a wonderful job you did are 
generally worthless. 

All required reports in connection with a 
particular special event is detailed in the appro- 
priate sections of Part B, Chapter TWO of 
NAVSO P-1035. Also, check Article A-4701 of 
NAVSO P-1035 (Check-list of reports required 
on public affairs matters). 



Special Events Check-List 



Appendix VIII of this manual contains an 
excellent general special events check-list a- 
dapted from PA Regs. R is recommended that the 
entire contents be studied before use on specific 
occasions. After study, you may prepare your 
own check-list, using pertinent items and adding 
others of your own choosing. 

CEREMONY PREPARATIONS 



Let us go back a few pages to that awards 
ceremony where the skipper is going to pin a 
Good Conduct Medal to someone's chest. We 
will assume there are five petty officers receiv- 
ing various awards: two Good Conduct Medals, 
one advancement to first class, one appointment 
to chief, and one letter of appreciation to a chief 
transferring to the Fleet Reserve. The captain 
wants to present these awards and promotion 
certificates Saturday morning after inspection. 
The public affairs officer is on TAD and you are 
responsible for coverage, plus any “arranging* 
that the event requires. 

This is a very simple event. The crew will 
be paraded at quarters. Maybe you have a band. 
If you're ashore and have a bit of room, all 
hands may pass in review as part of the 



ceremony. You probably have a small platform 
and you'll need a public address system. 

What are your objectives? The captain wants 
to praise these petty officers publicly by re- 
warding them for good service and to encourage 
the non-rated men in the crew to work for 
advancement. This means that your plans should 
ensure: 

e That the skipper makes each award in- 
dividually mid speaks to each man. 

e That all hands can hear, and if possible 
see what is going on. 

• That the event is covered by the ship or 
station newspaper. 

e That releases are made to home town 
media. 

This is easy. You send one of your junior 
JO'S to the personnel office for the names and 
locations of the men concerned. He then gets 
basic home town data on each one, supplementing 
this with an interview to make sure he doesn't 
miss any good feature material. If you get this 
information beforehand, there is nothing to 
prevent you from preparing your story material 
Friday afternoon. Then if all goes according to 
schedule, you can put the releases into the mail 
Saturday noon instead of leaving them till Monday 
or having to work on the weekend. 

Go over the plans for the event with the 
exec or the personnel officer, or perhaps the 
skipper himself. Make sure the men to be 
honored have a place to stand during the first 
part of the ceremony, that they arrive front and 
center in the same order as the awards will be 
handed to the captain, that the whole thing takes 
place in front of the microphone, and that your 
photographer will be able to get a shot of each 
man with the skipper, with the enlisted man's 
face clearly identifiable. One way to slow the 
captain down a bit is to furnish him a bit of the 
background information you have on each man. 
Then if he will pause and say a few words to 
each man, you have a chance to get the shot. Or 
if he has a citation to read, the photographe r 
can use this time to get ready for the next 
picture. If experience with this particular 
skipper or in this location has shown that you 
cannot get good pictures at the actual event, 
arrange to shoot “mug" shots a few days in 
advance. Then you can settle for one-over-all 
shot during the ceremony— perhaps the captain 
will invite the men being honored to take the 
review with him. 
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Major Events 

If the event is more complicated, of course, 
so is your job. At a major event you have to 
consider many more problems than just home 
town coverage of afewpetty officers. These may 
include some of the following: 

e Deciding just what the program will be and 
establishing an order of events. 

e Drawing up a guest list and perhaps pre- 
paring written invitations or the form for a 
printed invitation. 

e Making a seating plan for participants, 
VIP guests, and the general public, and possibly 
providing transportation or parking, or both. 

e Arranging Navy photo, press, and radio/ TV 
coverage. 

e Putting out advance news release and in- 
vitations to media to cover the event. 

e Escorting newsmen and providing them 
vantage points from which to do their jobs. 

Obviously, you can't do all this yourself. The 
best plan is to draw up a command directive 
appointing a coordinator or project officer 
(usually the exec, chief of staff, or operations 
officer) and assigning tasks to appropriate sub- 
ordinate commands or members of the staff. 
This does not relieve the public affairs officer 
or senior Journalist of any of the work, but it 
gives you all the authority you need to do your 
job. Your command planning directive might 
look something like figure 4-3. 

With this as a working document, the public 
affairs office "has it made.* There is no reason 
why you should worry about the Secretary's 
lunch, parking arrangements, or all the other 
details that are properly the concern of others 
in the command. The Navy way is to give these 
problems to the appropriate department heads— 
just as an OpOrder gives tasks to a task unit— 
and lets them carry the ball. 

Arranging News Coverage 

To 3 tart with there are advance releases to be 
made and the local media must be informed that 
they are welcome to cover the event. 

In the hypothetical case used in figure 4-3, 
responses have come in from two local morning 
and one evening paper. One of the morning 
papers is also covering for UPI. AP is sending 
its own man. Two TV stations are sending news- 
film photographers who plan both silent and 



sound-on film coverage. Three radio stations 
are also going to record the whole event, later 
editing their tape down to short inserts for news 
broadcasts. 

Your office staff consists of the public affairs 
officer, yourself, a J03, two JOSNs , one of whom 
isn't a DINFOS graduate, and a PH2. The boss 
has a civilian secretary, but she does notlike to 
work on holidays. 

While the public affairs officer is busy work- 
ing on guest lists and seating arrangements with 
the exec, you start laying out your requirements 
for space, furniture, and power. You will have 
four movie cameramen, two from each TV 
station. Each station will have a man with a 
sound camera on a tripod. These men will need 
fixed positions in front of the reviewing stand 
where they can get a good view of the Secretary 
and also pan around to the troops on the field. 
Hie stands have to be sufficiently solid so that 
they can use telephoto lenses, which magnify 
the smallest camera movement. At the same 
time, you do not have a fantastic sum to spend 
on them, mid you don't want the cameramen right 
in front of the reviewing stand where they 
obscure the Secretary's view of the field. 

PRESS PLATFORMS.— The solution is to get 
Public Works to build you some good, solid plat- 
forms about 8x8 feet and about as high as the 
floor of the reviewing stand. These should be 
placed at 45 degree angles from the center of the 
stand, far enough back so that they are not too 
obtrusive and where they won't interfere with the 
movement of troops. At an even bigger event, 
these might be made of piping or lumber and be 
two or three stories high with at least two 
camera levels. Find out from the stations just 
what power they need to operate their equipment 
and see that Public Works gets the requirements. 

The radio men will also want fixed positions, 
preferably a table for each station with two or 
three chairs, enough for an announcer, an en- 
gineer, and perhaps a director, assistant en- 
gineer, or second announcer. These should be 
far enough apart so that one station will not ac- 
cidentally pick up anoiuer announcer's voice. 
Again, check with the station to make sure of 
power requirements. See that the TV and radio 
men are there early enough to test microphone 
placements in advance of the event. 

Newspaper photographers and silent film 
cameramen will want freedom to move around. 
You will also have a Navy still photographer 
on the field. You don't want to impede their 
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From: Commanding Officer 

To: Distribution List 

Subj : Visit of SecNav on 4 July 

Enel: (1) Schedule of events 

(2) Seating chart for reviewing stand 

(3) Parade diagram 

1. Purpose . This notice outlines ceremonies to be held on 4 July in 
connection with the visit of the Secretary of the Navy. 

2. Background . (Here you state briefly the reason for the Secretary's 
visit and list the Important members of his party. Here, or in a 
separate paragraph, you also refer to the schedule, seating chart, and 
parade diagram, which are attached as enclosures to avoid making the 
basic notice too long and involved.) 

3. Responsibility . The Executive Officer will coordinate all arrangements 
for this event. Other officers are assigned responsibilities as follows: 

a. First Lieutenant . Rig reviewing stand as shown in enclosure (2), 
providing chairs, bunting, a speaker's stand, and public address system 
as required. Police area immediately before ceremony. 

b. Security Qf f leer . Establish traffic control to Insure speedy 
clearance through main gate and clear passage to headquarters building. 
Provide escort vehicle. Control visitor traffic and parking, as required. 

c. Public Works Officer . Provide photographers' platforms as shown 
in enclosure (2) and as specified by Public Affairs Officer. Provide 
adequate current for operation of recorders as requested by Public Affairs 
Officer. 

d. Medical Officer . Provide ambulance and appropriate personnel on 
standby basis. 

e. Senior Watch Officer . Act as regimental commander at inspection. 
Insure that all departments are paraded in position by 0830. Schedule 
rehearsal as required. 

f. Commissary Officer . Provide luncheon for SecNav party, Commanding 
officer, and guests, a total of 25 persons, in wing 3 of the main galley. 
Party will proceed through mess line and use standard mess gear. Following 
luncheon, the Secretary may Inspect the galley. 

g. PiiMiq A ffairs Officer . Arrange news coverage as appropriate, 
including such live coverage of the event as is desired by media. Keep 
other department heads concerned Informed of requirements for gate 
clearance, parking, special power connections, furniture, etc. Assist 
Executive Officer in whatever coordination is required. 

4. Cancellation . This notice is cancelled 4 July. 



Figure 4-3. —A command planning directive setting up a special event. 
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movements unnecessarily, but at the same time 
you are aware that too many photographers can 
mess up what is supposed to be a dignified 
military ceremony. Depending on the nature 
or the ceremony, the space available, and the 
^ f m r °* HJ e dia involved, you may want to 
set up specific ground rules for these mobile 
c ^men. These rules may include the 
establishment of a pool arrangement where 
each organization works from a fixed position 
and all the film is available to all participants. 
Pools are not particularly popular with news- 
men, who are in a competitive business and 
don t want to end up with the same pictures the 
competition has. But they are better than no 
coverage at all, and they are almost always 
acceptable in a pinch. The ground rules for all 
phases of special event coverage should be drawn 
up well in advance, however. Newsmen who 
come to cover a major event expecting com- 
plete freedom and ideal faculties wUl not be 
anxious to come to your next show if you im- 
pose restrictions and unwanted pool arr ang e - 
ments on them without warning. They will be 
especially upset if they feel the restrK 
were unnecessary. 

The reporters, of course, pose less of a 
problem because they want to see the entire 
event. They wUl want advance copies of 
speeches, and if none are avaUable in advance, 
they will want copies immediately afterwards! 
They may want to interview important per- 
sonahiies, certainly the Secretary, and im- 
mediately after the event they will need type- 
writers and telephones. 

1TEMS -Media should 
be provided with car passes or parking stick- 
ers in advance, and you should make sure the 
ga ;®. the traffic control men have been 
sufficiently briefed that they will recognize 
and honor those items. ^ 

DetaU the J03 to work with the sound 
cameramen, whose requirements are greatest, 
and let one JOSN stand by to help the radio 
men. The other JOSN wUl have to miss the 
show. Somebody has to stand by the office 
phone. The PH is out there with photographic 
equipment and you and the PAO are avaUable 
to solve any problems that come up. 

Because the event was planned to permit 
maximum coverage and coordinated fully with 
coverage intelligently arranged with much at- 
tention to detaU, everything ran smoothly. The 
radio men got their tapes. The TV camera- 



men got their fUm. The press had stories and 

a J!? 4 the reporters talked to SecNav, then 

2L etr **l ies from the public affairs 
raice. The PAO furnished a few cups of coffee, 

5£.i 0 iSi nately ® ver y bod y had to get back to 
their offices and couldn’t stay for lunch. The 

e y*^U“ig paper and both morning papers carried 
pictures and stories. Each wire service moved 
a couple of hundred words. The radio stations 
ran tapes on their evening shows. Both TV 
stations showed film footage and one fed it 
into a network newscast. The skipper told the 
project officer he did a fine job of coordi- 
nating, and the word was passed down the line. 

IMPORTANCE OF DETAILS 

„ w Whoever the event, there is no substitute 
f* attention to every detaU, no matter how 
insignificant some detaUs may seem. A visitor 
to an exhibit or open house, the guests at a 
commissioning ceremony, or guests on an 
orientation cruise should never catch the Navy 
unprepared. Just as when a ship is replenish- 
ing at sea or an amphibious force is assaulting 
a beach, every detaU should be thought of and 
every contingency provided for in advance. 

When you have planned and organized your 
show well, it fits the definition of a special 
event, an event that is staged or conducted to 
dramatize a fact or convey a message to a 
public. As far . as special events are con- 
cerned, special arrangements wUl help you 
drive home your message. 

Devices are especially important on guest 
cruises and simUar orientation visits. They 
include such things as special name tags, 
place cards, identifying caps or pins, book- 
lew, wallet cards, humorous awards, and 
other souvenirs. Their value is threefold: 



iU • f brst, they represent that added touch 
that shows that the Navy wants to be more thgn 
a good host. 

e Second, in many cases they contain in 
capsule form the message the event is designed 
to get across. 

e Third, they serve to remind the Navy 
guest of his pleasant and usually very educational 
experience with the Navy. 

Identification Tags 

When a group of guests comes aboard a ship 
or station it is always a problem to identify 
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individuals and to ensure that people, bag gage, 
and transportation are routed to the right places 
at the right time. This problem can be licked if 
a list erf guests is made out well in advance, and 
if billeting and transportation arrangements are 
made before the guests arrive. 

If the group is relatively small and will not be 
broken into other groups, billeting is less of a 
problem. Ensure that a list of names or room 
numbers is furnished the quarterdeck, wardroom 
steward, commanding and executive officers, and 
others who should have the information. U 
guests are to be billeted with the ship's officers, 
try to get some information on each guest to the 
officers concerned. A guest will feel more 
welcome if his roomate knows he is coming. 

If guests' baggage is to be moved any dis- 
tance by a working party, have baggage tags 
already made out with each individual's name 
and billet number. Anyone who has traveled 
any distance will appreciate having his baggage 
delivered to his room promptly so that he can 
clean up before beginning the strenuous orienta- 
tion program the command may have laid out for 
him. 

If your group is large and you want to break 
the guests into a number of sub-groups, use dif- 
ferent colons for each group's baggage tags. 
Then when “red group 9 transfers from the CVA 
to a DLG and “blue group 9 goes to a cruiser, 
the baggage will be kept straight and it is a 
petty safe bet that Mr. Jones* luggage will follow 
him and not Mr. Smith. 

This color scheme can be followed in making 
out lapel identification tags, place cards, identi- 
fication signs for buses, boats, or aircraft, or 
any other types of identification or direction 
devices you may use. 

By all means encourage guests to wear lapel 
tags. These should be large enough so that they 
can be read at a distance of about ten feet. 
Include each guest's profession or business and 
home town as well as his name on these tags. 
Suggest that the guests wear them on their RIGHT 
lapel. This way the tags can be read easily when 
the guests are shaking hands. Tags on the left 
lapel are nearly invisible in this position. 

Booklets and Programs 

People coming aboard ship for a guest cruise 
or even for a simple open house like to know what 
is happening and to have something to take away 



with them. For this reason, no event of this 
type is complete without a program. 

The easiest type of program to prepare for 
an open house is a special edition of the ship or 
station newspaper. Devote most of the front 
page to the event and print a program there or 
on the back page. If appropriate, print a map on 
the back page showing the location of major 
points of interest and routes to follow. The re- 
mainder of the issue can be devoted to the usual 
content of the paper. 

For small groups, one simple program should 
contain only the information a guest needs without 
snowing him under a tremendous amount of 
superfluous information. By printing successive 
sections on different size pages and indexing each 
section at the bottom of its first page, the com- 
mand has prepared an attractive book with a great 
deal of useful information arranged for ready 
reference. 

Some commands have compiled attractive 
photo brochures for VIP groups that serve both 
to emphasize the objectives of the cruise or 
orientation visit and also as a souvenir of the 
trip. Photographic coverage is carefully piaw«e l 
in advance and the best shots are selected and 
printed horizontally, 4x6 inches, on 5 x 7 inch 
single weight glossy paper in the finished book. 
Leave a half inch margin on the left side for 
binding. 

Captions, planned to emphasize the message 
the Navy wants to plug are typed and photo- 
graphed. An electric typewriter is used because 
its clear type photographs well. Captions are 
printed, again on 5x7 single weight glossy 
paper, so that they take up considerably less 
than the 4 x 6 size of the pictures. The printed 
captions will be trimmed flush on the top, 
bottom, and left, and the right margin is kept 
for binding. 

Next dry-mount the pictures and captions 
together back to back, so that when the book is 
assembled the caption will appear facing the 
appropriate photograph, if the job has been done 
correctly, each page is trimmed individually. 
This is done with' the photo-side up, since its 
dimensions are more critical than those of tiie 
caption. The first cut is made on the right side, 
making sure it is exactly parallel to the left 
margin. Then trim the top and bottom, and the 
pages are now ready for binding. 

Covers are made of commercial display 
board which can be covered with felt paper if 
desired. The covers are cut 4 5/8 by 6 7/8 
inches to protect the pages. 
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Figure 4-4.— An example of a photo brochure for VIP groups. 




The booklet is then bound ’with commercial 
pu nching and plastic binding equipment available 
at many commands. The result is shown in 
Figure 4-4. The finished book is mailed to the 
guest a week or two after he leaves the command. 
The captain— or perhaps a flag officer— signs the 
forwarding letter which tells him it has been a 
pleasure having him aboard and expresses the 
Navy's hope for his continued interest in naval 
affairs. 



Souvenirs 

There is virtually no limit to the types of 
souvenirs that can be used in special events, 
many at little or even no real cost. Some com- 
mands add the cost of such mementos to the 
guests* mess and entertainment bills, with the 
knowledge, of course, of the guests, who usually 



are pleased to know that neither the taxpayers 
non the ship*s officers are digging into their 
pockets for these costs. 

Aviation commands often use flight deck caps 
with the command’s name embroidered on them. 
These can be made up in several colors if 
desired to identify different groups. 

Paper weights or desk ornaments can be 
fabricated from scrap materials such as flight 
deck planking or aircraft metal. Many com- 
mands make up wallet-size cards identifying the 
guest as an honorary destroys rmen or sub- 
mariner, an honorary plankowner, or a veteran 
of a particular operation. A number of such 
cards are shown Figure 4-5. One command 
awards a "Lavender Heart** medal to any guest 
who suffers an injury, such as a bruised fore- 
head or shin suffered in passing through a 
hatchway. 
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ORAL COMMUNICATIONS 



A speech is one of the most common types 
of special event, one that calls for skill in 
writing and presentation as well as attention 
to the details of arrangement. 

From the Navy's point of view, a speech is 
made for one purpose: to transmit a Navy 

message effectively to the largest number of 
influential people. Any naval speaker— from 
fla g officer to petty officer— has this goal. 

Speechmaking is a vital part of the Navy's 
public affairs program. Every time a naval 
representative talks to an American Legion 
post or a chapter of the D.A.R. he carries a 
mes sag e— the story of the Navy. For five, ten 
or fifteen minutes he has the undivided attention 
of his audience, usually an audience made up of 
people of some importance in the community. 
It he makes a good speech, if he says something 
worth saying, he makes an impression upon that 
audience. What the speaker says will be re- 
membered, talked about, and, in many instances,, 
acted upon, hi dealing with relatively small 
groups, personal presentation of the Navy's case 
is still the most effective means of gaining 
community cooperation. 

The need for your ability to communicate 
ideas through the use of the spoken word ranges 
all the way from informal conversations with two 
or three individuals— such as newsmen, news- 
paper editors, public affairs staff members, and 
community representatives— to formal, struc- 
tured situations such as periods of command in- 
formation instruction, news briefings, guided 
tours, news conferences, talks to civic groups, 
or researching and writing speeches to be given 
by others. 

As a senior Journalist, you may find yourself 
involved in speeches in any or aU of three ca- 
pacities: (1 ) as a “ghost writer,* (2) as a speak- 
ing engagement arranger, and (3) on certain 
occasions, as the speaker. It is not the purpose 
of this chapter to make you a polished speaker. 
Nothing in the QUALS Manual implies this. The 



quals state that at the E-6 level you should be 
familiar with the fundamentals of speechwriting 
and be able to assist in the preparation and exe- 
cution of speeches to be delivered by others. 
However, in order to properly prepare yourself 
for speech writing and all the details of arranging 
a speaker engagement, you should know some- 
thing about the techniques of delivering a speech. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide you 
with material valuable in planning and presenting 
♦aiirg to the civilian public, in the techniques 
and use of visual aids in presentations, in the 
writing of speeches to be given by others to 
community groups, and in the establishment and 
operation of a speakers bureau. 



SPEECH PLANNING 

There are several steps that may be used to 
help pave the way toward planning an effective 
presentation. These steps have been condensed 
from Navy Department Speech Bureau materials, 
Navy Publications and Printing Service pres- 
entation guidelines (NAVEXOS P-2328 series), 
and the teachings of the DINFOS Research and 
Oral Communications Department which base 
their curriculum on college speech courses from 
all over the country. It has been proven that 
these steps have saved speech planners, writers, 
and presenters much time and anxiety in prepa- 
ration. By preparation we mean the process of 
planning a talk before, during, and after the 
actual researching. 

PURPOSES 
OF SPEECHES 

Every time a speaker faces a group of 
people, he must have a purpose in mind. This 
purpose is directly related to the response the 
speaker wants from his audience when he is 
through speaking. Speeches can be classified 
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into several different types according to their 
general purposes and the desired audience re- 
action. Figure 5-1 should prove quite workable 
for you. 

To Stimulate 

When a speech is given to stimulate, you want 
your audience to be inspired, to be aroused en- 
thusiastically, or to feel awe, respect, or de- 
votion. Speeches commemorating great events, 
such as Ihdependence Day, Memorial Day, or 
Navy Day, and those given at rallies, pep 
sessions, and as keynotes to conventions usually 
have stimulation as their general purpose. 



GENERAL PURPOSE OP SPEECH 


DESIRED AUDIENCE REACTION 


To Stimulate 


Arouse Emotion or intellect 


To Convince 


Intellectual Agreement ^ 


To Actuate 


Observable Action 


To Entertain 


Enjoyment 


To Inform 


Greater Knowledge 


To Secure Goodwill 


Gain Support 


To Introduce 


Arouse Interest 
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To Convince 

When the general purpose of a talk is to 
convince, you attempt to influence the beliefs 
or intellectual attitudes of your audience with 
evidence and proof. Political speakers urge 
belief in their party's policies, philosophers 
attempt to convince people of the validity of 
their ideas, and advertisers strive to convince 
their listeners of the superiority of certain 

products. 

* 

To Actuate 

The purpose of a talk to actuate is to ob- 
tain some definite observable action from your 



audience at a specific time. The fine line 
between a talk to convince and c talk to actuate 
stems from the fact that the talk to convince 
only attempts to change the mental processes 
of the audience, while the talk to actuate re- 
quires some definite action above these mental 
processes* A politician who asks you to go 
out and vote "yes" or "no" on a certain issue 
is an example of a speaker who is speaking to 
actuate. Navy recruiters, for example, attempt 
to actuate people to join the Navy. 

To Entertain 

A speech to entertain merely requires that 
the audience enjoy themselves. The purpose 
of most after-dinner speakers is to entertain. 

To Inform 

The object of a talk to inform isto have your 
audience know or understand something; to in- 
crease or widen their knowledge of your sub- 
ject. ’ Teachers lecture primarily to inform, 
foremen show their workmen how a certain 
process operates by informing, and, most im- 
portant to you, officers in command keep their 
men up to date on current happenings in the Navy 
by informing. 

To Secure Goodwill 

Within recent years goodwill speeches have 
begun to play an important part in the public 
affairs of many business firms and organiza- 
tions. The Navy recognizes it as a valuable 
tool for gaining public support. The opportunity 
for giving a goodwill speech occurs when a club 
or group asks a Navy representative to tell them 
about the command or its activities. Many good- 
will speeches are made in foreign as well as 
stateside ports of call by senior naval officers. 
This is the type of speech most often used in 
Navy public affairs work. 

The goodwill speech is informative in charac- 
ter, telling, as it does, about the organization 
for which public support is sought; in another 
sense, its purpose is to convince or actuate, 
yet this purpose must be subordinated or even 
hidden. Paradoxically, the goodwill speech is 
an information speech, the object of which is to 
stimulate or to convince— a sort of hybrid. Al- 
though the primary purpose is to secure goodwill, 
this object must not be the apparent purpose. 
So far as the audience is concerned, the purpose 
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muse appear to be primarily informative (or 
sometimes persuasive: urging common action 
toward a common goal). 

To Introduce 

There are many occasions which will call 
for you to introduce a speaker: guest speakers 
at command information instruction periods, 
open houses, news conferences and news brief- 
ings, and public meetings, to addition, it is 
often necessary for you to’ write a speech of 
introduction to be given by another person. It 
is always wise to anticipate the need for you to 
prepare an introduction as an aid to the program 
chairman, to introduce your officer in command 
or other naval representative at public speaking 
engagements. 

The main object is to create a desire to hear 
the speaker; everything else is to be subordi- 
nated to this aim. The duty of the person who 
introduces the speaker is to introduce, not to 
make the presentation. Heisnottoair his views 
on the subject. Re is only the advance agent 
for the speaker. His job is to "sell the other 
man” to the audience. 

Summary 

Seven general purposes for speeches have 
just been described. For any speech, there must 
be a primary purpose. In satisfying this primary 
purpose, one or more of the other purposes 
discussed may be used. For example, a speaker 
may want to inform (primary purpose) about the 
importance of voting. While he is speaking, 
perhaps some might be convinced of that im- 
portance, some might be entertained by his 
humor, and some might even be actuated enough 
to go out and vote at the next election. These 
purposes often overlap. The thing to remember 
is that for any talk there can be only one pri- 
mary purpose; any others which come into play 
should promote that primary purpose and are 
called secondary purposes. 

ESTIMATING THE 
SPEAKING SITUATION 

After you have determined your primary 
purpose, the next step is to make a complete 
estimate of the speaking situation. The reason 
for this estimate is analogous to the football 
coach who has his team study a Scouting report 
of the opposition prior to the game. The same 



theory applies. The more you know about your 
audience, the physical situation in which you 
speak, and the occasion for your presentation, 
the better chance you will have to adapt your 
material and delivery to fit your speaking en- 
vironment. 

Audience 

Since the response from the audience usually 
indicates whether you have achieved your desired 
purpose, it follows that the more you know about 
your audience, the better chance you will have 
of achieving that primary purpose. Also, knowing 
about the audience will enable you to choose 
material which will interest them. Try to 
determine: 

s How many will be in the group? 

• What are their occupations? 

s Is it a mixed group (all male or all fe- 
male)? 

• What do they know about your subject? 

s What is their age range? 

s What is their education level? 

• Do they have any strong biases? 

Keep asking questions until you have a fairly 
good image of the group. Jot down the answers 
to the above questions. When you know who 
makes up your audience you will have a good idea 
of what will appeal to them. You can be certain 
of one thing —your audience is interested in them- 
selves and what affects them. Unless what you 
have to say is related directly to the needs of 
the listener you can predict that he will be un- 
concerned. Explain how he will benefit from what 
you are saying and you will get attentive listen- 
ing. A firm understanding of your audience will 
help you in selecting material which will interest 
them. 

Occasion 

What is the reason for the talk? Is it a com- 
memoration of a National holiday? Can you use 
a pertinent opening to take advantage of a specific 
event? Also, who speaks before your presenta- 
tion is scheduled? Will itbe delivered before or 
after a meal? These things can greatly influence 
the audience interest in a talk and should not be 
taken lightly. 

Location 

Make a thorough check of the physical setup 
in which your speech will be delivered. IS an 
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amplifier necessary? Is there ample lighting? 
Are there facilities for visual aids? Are there 
enough seats? Answering questions like these 
is a vital part of preparing a successful talk. 

DELIVERY 

METHODS 

Although you now have a purpose and have 
analyzed your audience, occasion, and location, 
a new problem confronts you before you actually 
begin working on the talk. That problem re- 
quires you to choose a method of delivering 
the talk once it is completed. Why decide this 
first? Simply because the degree and type of 
preparation varies with each different method 
of delivery. There are four principal methods 
of presenting a speech: 

e The Impromptu Method 
e The Memorization Method 
e The Manuscript Method 
e The Extemporaneous Method 

Impromptu Method 

The impromptu method is completely un- 
planned. You are at a meeting of the Chiefs 
Club Advisory Board and someone says some- 
thing you disagree with. So you get up and make 
an impromptu speech. Or you are on leave in 
your home town and stop to see your old high 
school principal. He asks you to come upstairs 
and tell the senior class a little bit about your 
experiences in foreign ports. 

Unless you are one of those rare people who 
can talk on any subject at any time, impromptu 
speaking probably is difficult for you. You may 
find yourself nervous, tongue-tied, andunableto 
think of a thing to say, much less express your- 
self clearly. This is a perfectly normal re- 
action to an unfamiliar situation and it shouldn’t 
disturb you. This nervousness is both physical 
and psychological, and you should attack it on 
both levels. 

On the physical level, start by making your- 
self comfortable. Stand naturally on both feet 
with your knees relaxed and take several deep 
breaths. Regulate your breathing and talk slowly 
enough so that you never run out of air. As you 
get into the subject, you will begin to feel better 
and the pounding in your chest and wobbling 
about the knees— neither of which is apparent 
to your audience no matter how obvious they may 
be to you— will gradually subside. At the end 



of three minutes you probably won’t even notice 
these symptoms any more. 

On the psychological side, remember that 
your fear is based on the unfamiliarity of the 
situation, not on the fact that you have to talk. 
Obviously you know something about the subject, 
probably more than anybody else in the room 
does, or you wouldn’t have been asked to speak 
in the first place. You could say the same thing 
to three sailors around a mess table with no 
strain. So it’s really the situation, not what you 
have to do, that’s got you nervous. 

Now as far as the situation is concerned, it 
is a pretty safe bet that the audience is reason- 
ably well disposed to you personally and toward 
what you’re going to say. If they weren’t you 
wouldn’t have been invited to speak. As we’ve 
already said, your nervousness NEVER is as 
apparent to the audience as it is to you. If you 
ever detected that a speaker felt bad, rest as- 
sured that he really felt a lot worse. Further- 
more, the reaction of an audience toward a 
nervous speaker rarely is contempt. They al- 
most always feel sympathetic toward him. So 
tell yourself that you. know considerably more 
about the subject titan anybody else there, that 
the audience is friendly, and that all you’re 
doing is talking to them-and you talk to people 
every day without getting nervous. You'll be 
surprised how much this approach will do for 
your self-confidence. 

But even an impromptu speech isn’t wholly 
unplanned. Any time you’re in a situation where 
you might be called on to speak, it’s a good idea 
to think over what you might say if you were 
called on. And even if you didn’t do this, you 
always have 30 seconds or maybe even a couple 
of minutes between the moment you learn you’ re 
to be called on and the time you have to start 
talking. Use this time to pin down the major 
points to get across. Why are you talking? 
What is the Objective you want to accomplish. 
If you could say one sentence, what would it be? 
Try to form a mental outline of four or five points 
supporting your main theme plus an opening 
sentence. If you have time, decide exactly where 
you want to end. Ifyoudothis, you will make the 
best of the most difficult of all speaking situa- 
tions. 

Memorization Method 

Memorizing a talk word for word goes to 
the -ooposite extreme from the impromptu 
method. Some speakers can use this method 
effectively, but too often it results in a stilted, 
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inflexible presentation, simply because the 
speaker is more concerned with his material 
than he is with his audience. 

Unless you are an experienced actor, mem- 
orization is absolutely the worst way to pre- 
sent a speech. When you memorize, you usu- 
ally are committing WORDS AND SENTENCES 
to memory rather than a SEQUENCE OF IDEAS. 
The result is a canned routine that wouldn't 
sell vaccum cleaners, much less the Navy. It 
is an expressionless, boring presentation that 
leaves your audience in doubt as to your sin- 
cerity and even your knowledge of the subject. 
Another major weakness of this approach is 
the fact that if you forget a word or a sentence 
you may omit important portions of your talk 
without knowing it, or, worse still, find that 
you don't know where you are, what you’ve said, 
or what comes next, in recovering you may omit 
or even repeat parts of the talk. 

Manuscript Method 

A great many Navy speakers read speeches 
which have been written out word for word. 
This method is almost as inflexible as memo- 
rizing it. Again, it sets up a barrier between 
the speaker and his audience as the speaker 
must pay close attention to what he is reading 
and cannot react to the responses of the audi- 
ence. Occasionally, talks are read effectively 
when the speaker is particularly gifted and 
practiced at reading, but, for the most part, 
reading talks should be left to special circum- 
stances, such as: 

e When tke verbatim text has been or will 
be released to the news media and it is probable 
that the speaker will be quoted extensively. 

• When the subject matter involves security 
or policy considerations so sensitive that the 
exact wording is important. 

• When the talk is being broadcast and 
timing is critical. 



It takes a lot of experience and usually a bit 
of training to read a speech effectively. And 
a speech is read effectively only when it sounds 
as though it weren't being read. This method 
is not recommended for your own use, and if 
you are called on to help any officer or petty 
officer prepare a speech, you should do what 
you can to discourage him from reading from 
a completely prepared text. 



E xtemporaneous Method 

The extemporaneous method is the one usu- 
ally employed by most good speakers. To the 
uninitiated "extemporaneous” sounds synony- 
mous with "impromptu” or "extempore,” but in 
the language of public speakers it means some- 
thing quite different. The delivery seems to be 
off the cuff, while actually the material has been 
well prepared and rehearsed. An extempo- 
raneous delivery is a happy medium between the 
overly casual impromptu and the stiff memo- 
rization or manuscript. The talk is very care- 
fully planned and outlined in detail. Sometimes 
a complete draft of it is written out; but this 
draft is only used in rehearsal. The talk is 
delivered from an outline with the speaker mem- 
orizing the sequences on the outline, but never 
the exact wording. What makes the extempo- 
raneous method so effective is that it borrows 
the good qualities from the other three methods 
of speaking without incorporating any of their 
bad qualities. A thorough and carefUl use of 
the extemporaneous method will result in a talk 
as polished as a memorized one, and certainly 
more vigorous, flexible, and spontaneous. 

There are other advantages of the extempo- 
raneous method. With an outline you can adapt 
your talk to the situation, dwelling longer than 
you had planned on points that seem to need 
more explanation or emphasis and shortening 
or even skipping some areas entirely. This is 
next to impossible with several pages of fully 
worded text. 

Also, the outline takes up less space than a 
full text. The outline of a five page speech 
might fit on a S X 7 inch index card, or at most 
on one typewritten page. The fewer pages you 
have to rustle around the podium the better off 
you are, particularly if there isn't a podium! 

Remember that speaking extemporaneously 
requires the speaker to memorize the sequences 
in his talk, but not the exact words. The easiest 
method of doing this is by preparing and using 
a Key Word Outline. This outline is a skeleton 
of the talk, a sort of structural blueprint from 
which you speak. You condense what you intend 
to say into "key words” which serve to remind 
you of your ideas and the order in which you 
present them. Regardless of where you speak, 
the key word outline is an invaluable friend if 
used correctly. A diagram of this outline 
appears in figure 5-2. 

The EXPLANATION (part n), of the outline 
in figure 5-2 is geared for a talk with two main 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

A. Attention Step (method used in gaining initial attention) 

B. Limited Objective (statement of exactly what you are going to talk about) 

C. Motivation 

1. Appeal (statement of how the audience will benefit) 

2. Support (an example making the appeal sound realistic) 

II. EXPLANATION 

A. First Main Point (sentence of fact or idea to be covered) 

1. Support (fact, example, analogy, etc. clarifying first point) 

2. Support 

3- Support 

B. Second Main Point (sentence of fact or idea to be covered) 

1. Support (fact, example, analogy, etc. clarifying second point) 

2. Support 

3. Support 

III. SUMMARY 

A. Recap the Main Points (restatement of what you have said) 

B. Re-emphasize motivation (why the audience should remember what you said) 

C. Forceful Conclusion (method used in ending the talk) 



Figure 5-2, —A diagram of the key word outline. 
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points. If you had three main points, u c” would 
appear after “B” in the EXPLANATION. If you 
had only one main point, you would not need A 
or B because the main point would follow directly 
after “EXPLANATION. • The remainder of this 
section will concentrate on developing the key 
word outline. Explanations and examples will be 
given on all three major steps: the introduction, 
the explanation, and the summary. Also, the 
number of supports under any main point is 
flexible depending upon the main point and the 
supporting material available. 



INTRODUCTION 
OF SPEECH 

The beginning of any talk is the introduction. 
An effective introduction should arouse the 
interest of the audience (attention step), sum- 
marize in one simple sentence what will be 
covered in the talk (limited objective), and give 
the audience a good reason to listen to that 
limited objective (motivation). Every effort 
should be made to keep this part of the talk 
short, meaningful, and interesting. 
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Attention Step 

The speaker who believes that he will tove 
no difficulties in maintaining interestisr^ying 
on the hope that he is a novelty and teat people 
are breathlessly awaiting his words .It istrue 
♦ha t for the first few seconds, the speaker is a 
novelty and the audience will be interested in 
looking him over. But it is the next few wconds 
that count, as it is within this time that the first 
Wordstar, spoken and thaw firstly woi^ muM 
really capture the audience. There are t wo 
criteria in (electing material tor your attention 

step: 

e sure your attention step is directly 

related to your subject. . __ 

e Make sure your attention step is not so 
bizarrethat it detracts from the rest of your 
talk. 

Outside of these considerations, the only 
limiting factor for an attention step is the 
imagination of the speaker. The following tech- 
niques should give you an idea of the many ways 
to begin a talk. 

BEGIN WITH AN INTERESTING ILLUSTRA- 
TION. -Actual incidents from real life, stories 
from literature and hypothetical 
may be used as attention steps. If 
used, the story opening has great appeal^dte 
a lmos t guaranteed to arouse and maintain 

tention. 

For example: 

During the Second World War, Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King was ask^by a 
group of newsmen Just what the yjs. 
Navy's public relations policy was# Adnii- 

ral King replied: “ron’t tell them any- 
thing. When its wer, tell them who 
won.” (He had a point and I wonder What 
Ernie King would say had he heard Secre- 
tary _this morning. I m sure 

many of us might sigh with relief if this 
policy were current. But as you know it 
is not. Even in the framework of war, 
such a negative policy is not in tune with 
today’s climate....). 

BEGIN WITH AN APPROPRIATE QUOTA- 
TION.-A striking quotation thatjeads ^rect^ 
to the subject frequently can establish immediate 
attention. 



For example: 

The Chief of the Soviet Navy has 
stated: “In the past, our ships and naval 
aviation units have operated primarily 
near our coasts, concerned mainly with 
operations and tactical coordination with 
ground troops. Now we must be pre- 
pared for broad offensive operations 
against sea and ground troope of to. m- 
peralists on any point of tee worlds 
oceans and adjacent territories. (Re- 
cent, but now regular, appearance of 
major Soviet fleet units in the Mediter- 
ranean gives substance to this new policy 
statement. It pronouncements of that 
kind which prom* s to keep our Navy 
modem and strong. :t is planning to meet 
a threat— implied by statements like 
that — which has expanded our Navy s 
mission almost as rapidly as advancing 
technology presents us opportunities to 
improve our naval capabilities.) 

BEGIN WITH HUMOR. -We all enjoy a good 

story that catches our fancy. If you J® 1 ! 
fennv Story, do so; but make sure that tee 
Soteto chosen wisely tor Its to toe 

wrftsentat lon . A funny story may be hilarious 
tTltoeif, t»t unless If focuses attention on toe 
subject, it is of little value. 

For example: 

The title of this speech, “Public Ai- 
fairs and Command,* reminds me of what 

to£eZ to a *®*r 
when his Flag was aboard LONGBE ACH, 
which was finishing a tour on-the-liw off 
Vietnam. LONG BEACH was ordered to 
Sydney, Australia for four days R « “• 
You may recall tee incident as Long Beac 
was about to depart Sydney, when agood- 
lodking blonde got aboard, spent the night, 
and apparently was about to stowaway— 
when she was discovered Wdir^ under a 
bunk in the Admiral s quarters. This 
incident made headlines in Australia. 
Ami the next day, a similar story made 
the front pages of the Los Angele* [news- 
papers with captions reading: “BLONDE 

FOUND UNDER ADMIRAL S BED A- 
BOARD USS LONG BEACH. Since uj® 
Admiral’s family lived in nearby Long 
Beach, he tells me the event causedqyite 
an eye-opener that morning at his house. 
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Especially, since his wife and daughters 
did not know the Admiral had unexpectedly 
transferred his Flag from LONG BEACH 
prior to her arrival in Australia, imag- 
ine being suspect of such a happening 
and receiving no benefit because one 
wasn't even there. He has since told me: 
“I'm not sure whether i was lucky on that 
one or not." (I guess the moral of this 
story is: “Keep a sharp watch on your 
affairs!* Shifting now to public 
affairs activities....) 

One other criterion concerning jokes. Al- 
though many violate the rule when an all male 
audience exists, if a joke cannot be told in 
mixed company, don't tell it at all. 

BEGIN WITH A SERIES OF RHETORICAL 
QUESTIONS. -A rhetorical question is one which 
requires no verbal response from the audience. 
It is asked merely to get the audience thinking. 
This method, if properly used, should make your 
audience want to hear the answers to these 
questions. For greatest effect, rhetorical 
questions should be used in groups of three 
of more. 

For example: 

How many of you here today truly 
understand the meaning of the term 
“Seapower?" 

How many of you are familiar with 
the tremendous role that the sea has 
played in our Nation's growth and develop- 
ment? 

How important is seapower to us on 
the threshold of the “Space Age? 9 

(Never in our history has seapower 
been so vital to our security as it is 
today when we stand on the threshold of 
the “ Age of Space." This importance 
.411 increase and the term “seapower" 
will take on new meanings. Although 
most people have heard of the tremen- 
dous role that the sea has played in our 
Nation's growth and development, too few 
realize the forces that are giving new 
dimensions to the uses of the oceans. 
Mankind's penetration of the skies be- 
yond our planet does not downgrade the 
significance of the great depths of water 
that cover three fourths of the world 
on which we live. For the next few 
minutes I'm going to point out to you the 
powerful world forces which underline 



our vital need for strong, mobile, flexi- 
ble SEA POWER... today... next year.. .and 
throughout all the years of the foresee- 
able future.) 

BEGIN WITH STRIKING, STARTLING FACTS 
STATISTICS. -Employing a startling fact or 
statistic is a good way to “jar" your audience 
into wanting to hear you clarify it. The un- 
expected always arouses attention. 

For example: 

When Adolph Hitler launched World 
War n, he had a fleet of about 58 sub- 
marines. Today, the Russian Navy has 
more than 400 in existence as compared 
to our 200!! (It is a known fact the 
Soviets possess the largest submarine 
fleet in world history, including a growing 
number of nuclear powered units. The 
fleet is not aimed at the seapower of 
Britain as were the U-boat fleets of the 
Kaiser in World War I and of Hitler in 
World War n. It is aimed at isolating 
us from our forces, our allies, and our 
resources overseas, should active hos- 
tilities break out. The threat ofthatsub- 
marine fleet alone poses the gigantic 
problem of protecting our sea forces, 
our commerce, and our cities from 
attack. Tonight I will emphasize the 
concern our Navy has over this problem 
and tell you about some of the me ans 
our ASW forces have of coping with it.) 

BEGIN WITH A VISUAL DEVICE. -A visual 
aid which arouses curiosity and is colorful and 
interesting can be another effective way to open 
a talk. 

For example: 

Speaker places an alarm clock on the 
lectern. It quickly goes off. Shutting 
it off, the speaker states, “Now is the time 
to do something about Pollution." (The 
threat to our natural environment is grow- 
ing every day. It's about time we woke 
up to this fact and started taking a few 
corrective measures. For the next few 
minutes I would like to discuss certain 
aspects of environmental pollution in the 
United States, specifically, some of the 
methods we may employ to reduce this 
ever increasing danger.)* 

Another example: Relating a visual device 
a more abstract and complex organization. 
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Speaker holds up a bottle of pills and 
says, “I have in my hand a bottle of pills. 
They are aspirin for headache, cold pills, 
ARC s, and various other kinds of pain 
relievers. However, they all have one 
thing in common; regardless of the 
claims, they are all designed to relieve 
pain." (| would like to speak to you tor 
a few minutes about another pain re- 
liever, WHO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion* a special agency of the United 
Nations. Specifically, I will explain how 
two Amotions of WHO, field work and 
teohnioal assistance, contribute to the 
oause of world-wide health.)* 

Remember— the first portion of the INTRO- 
DUCTION is the attention step, it should be re- 
lated to the subject and should be geared to 
arouse audience interest. When condensing the 
above attention step concernirg the United 
Nations into “key words," the attention steps 
would appear on your key word outline described 
in figure 5-2 as follows: 

For the subject: THE UNITED NATIONS 

A. Attention Step— analogy— puis and WHO— 
both cure pain. 



Limited Objective 



att ?" tton st ®P is first part 
of the introduction, the limited objective is usu- 
ally determined before any work is started on 

outline> The reason Is that the 
limited objective is, very simply, a one sentence 
statement of what you are going to cover in your 
presentation. Before you can come up with an 
attention step which leads into the limited ob- 

j?®?™ ’ 41 hav ® to determine just what that 

limited objective will be. 

One of the keys to success in any talk is 
toowlng exactly what you are going to cover In 
the time allotted. (*) Notice that after the pre- 
ceding examples of attention steps there 
appeared in parentheses a transition and a one 
sentence statement of exactly what the speaker 
was going to cover. These sentences are the 
result of taking a broad, general subject such 
48 toe North Atlantic Treaty Organization" 
an £ cutt l«g It down to a specific portion of that 
subject. Moving from the general subject to 
a Umited portion of it is called “limiting the 
objective.” 



Since most subjects a*e much too broad to 
be covered completely in the time allocated, 
take a broad subject, “The North Atlantie 
Treaty Organisation," and see how you, the 

#an lel60t ,rom “ • 
a toe easiest ways to start is to conduct 

a question and answer period with yourself. 
The major consideration in outting the subject 
is the time you have in which to speak. For 
®* an JPto, if you had only 10 minutes to talk 

SXXlET.SS'tSJ * NAT0 ' cutting prows 
might look like this: 

e Can I tell everything about NATO in 10 
minutes? Of oourse not, out it down. 

. • How about explaining the organizations 
of NATO: the civil organizations and the 

military organization with its four major com- 
mands? Telling all about all the various 
components whioh NAft) comprises? 

e How about one, two, or three things about 
eaoh various organization within NATO? The 
one, two, or three idea is fine, but you can't 
adequately cover one, two, or three areas of 
eaoh and every organization with NATO in just 
10 minutes. 

s How about briefly traoing the history and 
overall mission of NATO and then explain the 
importance of just one command within NATO's 
military structure? Fine, now you under- 
stand limiting the objective. 

n»r^S.t! n ! >er " , ‘. t . he second P* rt of an INTRO- 
DUCTION is called the limited objective. It is 

simply a one-sentenoe statement of what you 
are going to talk about in the time allotted. 
When condensing the above limited objective 
concerning NATO into key words, it might 
appear on your key word outline described in 
figure 5-2 as follows: 

^subject: THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 
B. Limited Objective-NATO's history/ 
mission, and importance of Allied Command 
Atlantic. 

Motivation 

A fine imaginative attention step is a sure 
way to begin your talk. Follow this with a simple 
statement of what you are going to cover by stat- 
ing your limited objective, and the audience be- 
comes aware of what you are going to say. If 
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you proceed dlreetly to the explanation or body 
of your talk, you stand a good ohance of losing 
the attention of half that group. Why? Because 
many times that audience doesn't care one little 
bit about whatever your limited objective might 
be. If you assume that they will be polite and 
listen to you, you are undoubtedly ignoring the 
many times you have “tuned a speaker out* 
because you didn't feel what he was going to say 
could benefit you. 

To prevent this, it is neoessary to ensure 
that your objective appeals to your audience. 
Therefore, the third portion of an INTRODUC- 
TION Is called motivation, and Is simply calcu- 
lated to show your audience how they will 
benefit should they spend the next 10 minutes 
listening to you tell of your limited objective. 

Hardly anyone does anything without first 
being motivated to some extent. The wish to 
Impress someone important to you motivates 
you to be sure you look your best when meeting 
that person; the desire to qualify for advancement 
Is motivating you at this moment to read this 
sentence. Advertisers use the process of 
"motivating* continuously, and whether you buy 
one product or another usually depends upon 
the skill of the advertiser in convincing you that 
his product is more suitable tor you. 

Those last two words, "tor you,* are 
essential. The underlying theory behind all 
these examples Is the same, “do this or buy this 
and you will be better off.” Get that audience 
to sit up and say, “that's tor me* and you will 
have an attentive group throughout your talk. 
Chapter 10 of Monroe's Principles and T ypes 
of Speech lists many different and varied 
approaches tor motivating audiences. For 
example, you might appeal to the audience's 
LOYALTY, FEAR, ACQUISITION AND 
SAVING, INDEPENDENCE. These are but a 
few of the appeals listed. 

How do you know what will get your partic- 
ular audience to listen? How do you know 
what appeal to use? For the answer to these 
questions, turn back to that audience analysis 
you have already conducted. With the aid oi 
this information, you should be able to pre- 
dict some general similarities in your audi- 
ence. Use these similarities tor your appeal. 
Once you make the initial appeal, it is neces- 
sary to include an example of that appeal to 
add reality. Simply saying, “Listen to me talk 
because what I have to say will save your 
lives,” is only a good start . To make that 
statement convincing, follow it with an example 



which ensures that what you have to say REALLY 
might save the audience's lives. 

Remember— The third and last portion of the 
INTRODUCTION is called motivation. It con- 
tains two parts. First, an appeal to show the 
audience how they will benefit from listening, 
and second, an example adding color, reality, 
and personalisation to tee appeal. 

EXPLANATION 
OF SPEECH 

This is tee major part of any speech. It 
is often referred to as tee “body.* There are 
two major portions which make up any success- 
ful explanation: tee MAIN POINTS and tee 

SUPPORTING MATERIA! . 

Main Points 

A main point is a concise, one-sentence 
statement of a fact or Idea which you want your 
audience to remember. The main points in 
your talk should be expressed clearly and 
emphatically. There are two ways to select 
main points: 

e Self Ihterylew . The purpose of the self 
interview is to find out all you know about your 
limited objective before doing any formal re- 
search. H your limited objective is “The 
Importance of the Allied Command Atlantic, 0 
jot down all you know concerning this sub- 
ject. The more you know about your limited 
objective, the less you will have to research 
later. 

e Audience . The second way to select 
main points is to estimate what your audience 
might want to know concerning your limited 
objective. Many times the limited objective 
you have chosen will be completely foreign to 
you and the self interview will be fruitless. 

If this is the case, simply choose tentative 
main points based on what you think your 
audience might want to know about your limited 
objective. For this, consult your audience 
analysis. 

From these two lists-first, what you know 
about your limited objective, and second, what 
your audience might want to know about your 
limited objective— select one, two, or three 
areas which you feel you can cover adequately 
in the time allotted. When you have made this 
selection, condense the ideas into simple sen- 
tences without losing the meaning of the points. 
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This will make them easier to remember when 
presenting them* 

Now that you have decided on your limited 
area and number of main points, you must con* 
sider the most effective way to handle the main 
points. Mow, in a single sentenoe, is it possible 
to tell your audience exactly what you are going 
to talk about? There are four possible ap- 
proaches in wording your limited objective and 
main points: 



e What 
• Why 
e How 
e How TO 



THE 'WHAT 1 APPROACH.-* Your purpose is 
to identify. What you identify can be a term, 
metnod, type, place, person, and so forth. 
Ih an}* case, your aim is to tell what something 
is-and no more. You are dealing with facts. 
You must support these facts using material 
that is meaningful and interesting. Analogies 
explaining the unknown by comparing It to the 
known are particularly effective when using the 
"What* approach. 

For example: 

"Today I would like to identify the 
three main buildings of the United Nations.* 

1st Main Point-One main building of 
the United Nations is the 
Assembly Building. 

2nd Main Point— Another main building 
of the United Nations is 
the Secretariat Building. 

3rd Main Point- The third main building 
of the United Nations is 
the Conference Building. 

THE 'WHY* APPROACH.— Your purpose is to 
state characteristics or quality about your ob- 
jective and then, as main points, tell why said 
characteristic or quality is true. To do this, 
state your limited objective and main points 
in simple, declarative sentences. 

For example: 



"Today I would like to discuss two 
reasons why the Navy places such high 
priority on its antisubmarine warfare 
program.* 



1st Main Point— The Soviets are known 
to have more than 400 
conventional subma- 
rines, many times the 
number which Hitler de- 
ployed on his undersea 
warfare. 

2nd Main Point— The Soviets have a grow- 
ing fleet of nuolear- 
powered submarines, in- 
cluding missile-firing 
vessels. 

THE 'HOW* APPROACH. — Your purpose is 
to explain how something works, is done, can 
be avoided, improves a situation, and so forth. 
To do this, state in your limited objective what 
your main points concern and how they will 
accomplish something. Then state each main 
point in a simple, declarative sentenoe which 
will specifically explain the "how.* 

For example: 

"Today I would like to discuss how 
NATO has stopped Communist aggression 
in the North Atlantic area.* 

1st Main Point— Since its formation over 
20 years ago, not one 
square foot of NATO ter- 
ritory has fallen under 
the Communist bloc. 

2nd Main Point— The member nations, by 
heritage, by economic 
necessity, by common 
interests, and princi- 
ples, have formed a 
closely knit, interdepen- 
dent union, for mutual 
defense. 

THE “HOW TO* APPROACH. -Your purpose 
is to actually tell your audience howto do some- 
thing. If you do not have time to explain a 
complete process, then tell as much of the "how 
to* as time permits. (For example; talk only 
of the first step of a five step process). Phrase 
your limited objective so that you state what it 
is you want your audience to know how to do. 
Your main points will be statements of the steps 
involved. 

For example: 

"Let us discuss the first two steps in 
obtaining (how to obtain) an absentee 
ballot.* 
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1st Main Point- The first step in obtain- 
ing an absentee ballot 
is to see your voting 
officer. 

2nd Main Point— The seoond step in ob- 
taining an absentee bal- 
lot is to write to your 
election district for an 
application form. 

You probably noted a distinot pattern in the 
phrasing of the main points. Good speakers 
take particular pains to phrase their main points 
in such a way that the meaning will be dear and 
easily remembered fay the audience. To achieve 
this result, you should keep in mind three charac- 
teristics in good phrasing: 

e Conciseness 

e Motivation 

e Parallelism 

CONCISENESS.— State your points as briefly 
as possible without sacrificing meaning. A 
simple declarative sentence is better than a oom- 
pex one. Thus, "Marksmanship develops your 
reflex instinct" is better than, "One of the ways 
through which your marksmanship can be im- 
proved is the utilisation of correct techniques 
to better reflex instincts." 

MOTIVATION.— Whenever possible, word 
your main points to appeal to the interests and 
desires of your audience. True, in the INTRO- 
DUCTION, you may include an entire step de- 
voted to motivating the audience to listen, but 
the more personal the entire talk, the more 
interesting it will be. The more the words 
"you" and “your" can be used, the more personal 
the main point will be. 



PARALLELISM.— Try to use the same 
sentence structure and similar phrasing for 
each of your main points. Wherever possible, 
start each main point with the same phrase. 
Word a series of main points like this: 

1. Nuclear-powered ships are more flexi- 
ble than conventional ones. 

2. Nuclear-powered ships have a longer 
cruising range than conventional ones. 

3. Nuclear-powered ships require less 
engineering personnel than conventional 
ones. 



Supporting 

Material 

Supporting material will constitute the bulk 
of your talk. Any means a speaker uses to 
clarify and make meaningful his main points 
mate w the supporting material. Support 
material should aooomplish the following in 
developing main points: 

e Clarify— dear up doubts, eliminate oon- 
fUsion. 

e Amplify- Expand, develop a complete 
discussion, include all essential elements. 

e Verify-Oive factual support to prove 
contentions; provide evidence for statements. 

e Emphasise— Make prominent; give added 
stress. 

There are many types of supporting material, 
some of which are listed below. 

USE PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. -Your ex- 
periences, past and present, are an excellent 
source of supporting material. Relating actual 
experiences which you may have had concerning 
the main point will often result in a sharp in- 
crease in interest A word of caution. Too* 
many personal experiences in one presentation 
may make you sound egocentric. Don’t overuse 
this type of supporting material to build your- 
self up, or to avoid research. 

USE ILLUSTRATIONS.— Illustrations are de- 
tailed stories of examples of the idea to be 
supported. Illustrations are either FACTUAL 
or HYPOTHETICAL. Factual illustrations re- 
late what actually happened; they describe a 
situation which has actually occurred. Hy- 
pothetical illustrations tell what could have 
happened or probably will happen; they describe 
a situation which has only the appearance of 
an actual situation. Factual illustrations can 
carry conviction; hypothetical illustrations are 
used principally to make abstractions more vivid 
and concrete. 

USE FACTUAL EXAMPLES. -Factual ex- 
amples are usually from qualified sources found 
in libraries and give added weight to the main 
point they are supporting. 

USE ANALOGY.— In an analogy, similarities 
are pointed out between that which is already 
known or believed by the audience, and that 
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which is not. to a talk to inform, this is protatty 
the most effective way to get your audience 
to remember the main point in question. 

OTHER SUPPORTING MATBRlA L3.-g» 
rtw MS «b» throe most oomm on rftsotfre 
torn, of supporting mrtor teto. O th » f • »”“!? 
supporting materials are: Q ^rioi wMOfoftoM. 
anecdotes, testimony, quotations, and current 

n9 ' > Remember-the EXPLANATION ofyour talK 
constats ol two parts: Ma ta po ints and support- 
tag material. The main 
one-sentence statements of facts or Weas Which 
you want your audience to remember. Suppo - 
tag material is any means you use to clartfy, 
amplify, verify, or emphasise the main points. 

SPEECH 

SUMMARY 

just as the INTRODUCTION consisted of 
three parts, so does the summary. The three 
portions of the summary are: 

e Recapping the Mata Points 
• Re-emphasizing Motivation 
e Presenti ng a Forceful Conclusion 

Recapping The 
Main Points 

To ensure that your audience remembers 
your one, two, or three main points, it is 
always a wise idea to repeat them. A summary 
should be brief but accurate. 

For example: 

Well. I have been talking for 25 minutes 
and in this time 1 have said three things: 

c Seapower is important not only to 
the nation tout also to my community, 
my home and to me personally. 

• We face a serious threat from the 
fast-growing Russian 3 eapower. It is 

out to bury us at sea. 

• Selling the seapower program to 
nation is dependent on you and on me. 

Re-emphasize 

Motivation 



Again, to reassure the audience that what 
they now know will benefit them in someway, 
it is necessary to remind them of how they will 
benefit if they remember what you have said. 



For example: 

You now have a working knowledge of 
two combat developments to margwan- 
shte. If you ever come to grips with the 
enemy, what you have learned to ttopast 
80 minutes oould mean the difference 
between life and death. 

Forceful 

Conclusion 

The forceful conclusion is the end of your 
talk and should be as dramatic and interesting 
as the attention step. A weak ending dimintehes 
the effect of the points. The statement, •Well, 

I guess Pm done" or “That's all Pve got now" 
substantially reduces the impact of any presenta- 
tion. The same techniques which were su^sted 

to open a talk can bo employed to close one. 
Illustrations, quotations, Jokes, questions, are 
all good ways of dosing a talk. A strong, posi- 
tive statement is one of the best. nearlyMO 
years nobody seems to have i^revedon Item 
not what course others may take, but ^forme, 
ffive me liberty or give me death." One thing 
is vital: Your closing should tie the entire talk 
together in one cohesive unit. 

SUMMARY OF 
SPEECH PLANNING 

to any speaking situation, the first thing to 
consider is the purpose of the talk. There 
are seven general purposes: to stimulate, to 
convince, to actuate, to entertain, to inform, 
to secure goodwill, and to introduce. All of 
these purposes relate to a specific audience 
response. Although they can overlap in one 
there should be one primary purpose of 
which the speaker should never lose sight. 

After determining your purpose, make a 
careful analysis of three areas. Aonalyme your 
audience, situation and occasion. This estimate 
will aid you in interesting your audience and in 

achieving your general purpose. 

The next step is to decide on the best way 
to deliver your talk. The extent of prepara- 
tion and research will depend upon your choice. 
There are four methods of delivering talks 
impromptu, memorization, manuscript, and ex- 
temporaneous. The extemporaneous method is 
best suited to most speeches in that item^dies 
the good qualities of the other three without 
incorporating their bad qualities. 
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V>& rn'.nt effective way to prepare an ex* 
temi^mwo*# talk Is by using a key word out- 
line. A key word outline condenses thoughts 
and ideas into “key words 0 so the speaker can 
memorise the sequences on the outline. Tfcere 
three major parts to a key word outline: 
<f> S* introduction, including an attention step, 
limited objective, and motivation; (2) the ema- 
nation, including main points and supporting 
material; and (3) the summary, including a recap 
of the main points, a re-emphasis of motivation 
and a forceful conclusion. 

to preparing your key word outline, re- 
member that all material should be personalised 
to terms of your audience, main points should 
be simple sentences using parallel construction 
where it will build emphasis, and supporting 
material should clarify, amplify, verify, or 
emphasise the main point under which it appears. 



SPEECH WRITING 

The public affairs office is usually the public 
speech writing department for the offioer to 
command.* As the senior Journalist in this 
public affairs position, you may be the speech 
writer for the command. At the very least, 
you can expect to be called on sometime during 
your career to write an occasional speech for 
the skipper and perhaps for other senior 
members of his staff. If your command is 
large enough to have a formal speaker's bureau 
to operation (discussed at the end of this chapter), 
you will be required to maintain several “canned” 
speeches and slide presentations for various 
occasions. f 

Speaking engagements to nearby communities 
are an integral part of the public affairs plan 
for gaining public support and understanding. 
Opportunities to speak are being sought more and 
more by all commands within the Navy. There- 
fore, the skipper and public affairs officer will 
expect you to assist them in researching and 
preparing, or in writing, the manuscripts of 
talks given by them or a representative of the 
command. 

This job falls to the public affairs office 
not only because the officer in command does 
not have the time to prepare a different speech 
for each occasion, but also, because your 
office should be in an excellent position (1) 
to assess the audience's needs, desires, and 
interests in asking for a speaker; and (2) to 
determine the gaps in public understanding con- 



cerning activities, policies, and missions of your 
organisation or installation. 

to most oases these speeohes will be far 
more effective if they are delivered extempo- 
raneously from a carefully prepared outline. 
Very few speakers can deliver a speech effec- 
tively from a manuscript. However, there are 
times when it is advantageous or even essential 
to prepare the toll manuscript. 

The advantages of a written speech are: 

e It provides opportunity to revise, edit, 
and polish the speech until it is literally a gem. 

• a can be submitted for clearance and 
ohecked closely for policy or seourity viola- 
tions. 

• It reduces the possibility of a serious 
misquotation on critical matters. 

• It assures the speaker of meeting the 
time limitations on radio, television or at a 
civic club function. 

• Advance release can be made to news- 
papers to assure more complete and accurate 
coverage. 

AUDIENCE 

ANALYSIS 

to the preparation of a written speech, the 
analysis of the audience, the situation, and 
occasion, take on increased importance. An 
extemporaneous speaker can adjust his material 
as he is presenting it. The feedback he receives 
from his audience dictates certain changes and 
sometimes elaboration of a part or two. 

The speech writer has no such opportunity. 

If he errs even in the slightest detail in his 
analysis, the speaker has no other recourse 
but to wade through an ill-adapted manuscript. 
Therefore, the analysis of the audience, the 
situation, and the occasion becomes more 
important and must be considered in greater 
detail. 

to analyzing the audience, in addition to age, 
sex, background, size, and so forth, it is also 
suggested that you talk with members of the 
club or group as part of your research prior 
to starting to write the speech. If possible 
attend one of their meetings. This will aid 
you not only in your analysis of the audience 
but will also enable you to examine the physical 
situation where your speaker will make his 
delivery. Hie size of the room, the customary 
seating arrangement, and the facility for using 
aids might present a problem or might need 
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greater attention in some circumstances; tor 
example, in a converted dining room type of 

meeting place. a 4 ^ . . 

Sometimes the reason tor an invitation to 
speak may not always be apparent on the sur- 
faoe. A commander of a fleet ballistic missile 
submarine squadron who reoeives an invitation 
to speak to the Chamber of Commerce on the 
subject of POLARIS, should not always Jump 
to the conclusion that they are interested beoause 
the SUBRON itself is very shortly going to be 
homeported in their community. The audience 
may have read that this squadron of six or 
eight subs will soon be their neighbors, will be 
nuclear-powered, and will carry atomic weapons 
capability. Then their hidden motive for in- 
viting him might conceivably be a fear of 
possible harm from the nuclear armament. 
On the other hand a request for a speaker may 
reflect the audience's desire to know the impact 
on the community of an incoming unit. The 
speech writer must know this and slant his 
speech accordingly. Me must supply the speaker 
with the necessary facts to answer the questions 
they might pose. 

SPEAKER 

ANALYSIS 

Previously, we have been concerned with 
only three adjustments: to the audience, the 
situation, and the occasion. As thd speaker, 
it was necessary to analyze the audience you 
hoped to influence, to know their wants and to 
adjust your material to their needs. But now 
as the speech writer, for another speaker, 
you have an additional adjustment to make: the 
analysis of the speaker. To write a speech for 
your CO or another person, you must put your- 
self in his place, understand his aims, and try 
to think the way he does. The idea is to, in a 
manner of speaking, get inside the person and 
learn what makes him tick. K you succeed, 
your words will sound natural coming from the 
man who delivers them. Make certain the speech 
reflects the speaker. 

As a beginning, get to know the man. Where 
has he been? What has he done? Check the 
personal history file and you will find some 
answers. Read his previous speeches and the 
comments on them to get his ideas and his use 
of words. Listen to him talk and know how he 
expresses himself. Pick up his pet phrases and 
anecdotes. Find out if there are some words 
or sounds that he can't pronounce easily. 



Develop a writing style and vocabulary suited 
to his speaking personality, verbal mannerisms, 
and capability. If this is not possible, write the 
speech in a straight Journalism style which will 
permit the speaker to personalize it himself. 

STEPS IN 
PREPARATION 

Let's assume that your office has received 
a request tor the commanding officer (or his 
representative) to speak to a civic group. What 
steps would you take to assure a successful 
talk and to make it worth both the audience's 
time and the skipper's time? 



Analyze 

e Analyze the audience, occasion, and loca- 
tion. . . - 

e Determine the purpose that can best be 

served in the talk. 

1. Is it merely to inform? 

2. IS it to convince (or to actuate) the 
audience? 

3. IS it to secure their goodwill toward 
the command and its activities? 

e Consider the speaker and his relation- 
ship to members of the group, his prestige 
with the group and his previous contacts with 

them. .. . .. . 

e Consider the aspect of the subject that 

would best suit the above factors. 

Recommend 

e Go in to see your commander (or the 
speaker) to determine his wishes and ideas for 
the particular speech. 

e Be prepared to recommend a limited ob- 
jective which would most fit the requirements 
determined by your analysis. 

• Be prepared, if this objective is accepted, 
to discuss the tentative outline points which 
would be covered. Be alert to references he 
makes to personal experiences which may be 
used as examples. 

• If the speaker proposes a different topic, 
jot down the tentative outline points as you 
discuss it and check them with him before you 
leave. This one step will save considerable 
time in rewriting. 
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Outline 

e Prepare a complete, detailed outline of 
the entire speech citing types of example 
material for each point to he made. (Speech 
outthting is very similar to magazine article 

^ 9 <* 

• Plan the type of aids to he used (audio- 
visual aids will he discussed later in this 
chapter) and indicate cn the outline where they 
are to appear in the speech. Most large com- 
mands have acoess to a graphics or training 
aids section which can prepare almost any type 
of visual aid you may need as long as you can 
supply them with a rough idea of what you want. 
Most speeches with which you can expect to be- 
come involved wUi be supported or illustrated 
with 35mm color transparencies. Movies are 
also used quite often to support a speech. 

e Discuss the entire outline with the speaker 
to be sure it is evolving as he visualized it. 

Polish The Speech 

• Only after the entire outline and plan for 
the presentation is agreed on should you start 
to word the speech. 

• Put yourself in the speaker's shoes and 
mentally place yourself in the physical setting 
before the specific audience as you write. 

• Check out the aids, preferably in the 
setting where the speech will be given. 

• If requested, listen to your speaker re- 
hearse the speech and suggest improvements’. 

WORDING 
THE SPEECH 

A speech is meant to be heard, not read. 
This means that you must write the speech in 
words that the speaker would use in conversa- 
tion with a representative member of the group 
to which he is speaking. 

As a speech writer, your job will be easier 
if you imagine your speaker talking to this 
representative member and telling him the in- 
formation he has planned to communicate (the 
points in the prepared outline). 

Pick out a member of the group, imagine him 
sitting across the desk from you asking a question 
now and then, putting in an argument occasion- 
ally. Write your speech to him, interjecting 
questions and answering arguments in words 
that the speaker would really use in everyday 



conversation. Start off the speech from the 
listener's point of view. 

Use spoken, not written language. Some 
words cannot be heard and understood as quickly 
as you say them. If the audienoe does not oatch 
the meaning of a word their minds are held 
up at a mental stoplight while the speaker goes 
on alone. Avoid pretentious language such as 
"fatuous,* and "it behooves.* Try for the 
simplest words to help the audience to under- 
stand. 

Use examples for every point, preferably 
personal experiences of the speaker. Be sure 
that the example really supports the point you 
are making. There is a sure-fire formula for 
getting the point across: (l) state your point, 
(2) use an example, (3) restate your point. Check 
your script. Be sure that no statement important 
to your objective stands nude without an example 
or a "for instance* to clothe it. 

Avoid these "talk traps*: 

e Don't get crushed by the weight of your 
own over-detailed and over-illustrated speech. 

• Beware of falling into the void between 
two points in a bad transition. 

• Don't find yourself out on a limb with no 
place to go after a big introduction. 

• Don't become the prisoner of too many 
main points. 

• Don't get trapped in a jungle of abstrac- 
tions. 



DELIVERY TECHNIQUES 

Perhaps the most common dilemma faced 
by every speaker is that of nervousness. How- 
ever, what most speakers forget is that this 
condition can be positive as well as negative. 
Of course, should you lose consciousness upon 
reaching the podium, your nerves are working 
against you. On the other hand, if you feel 
anxious and "keyed up* your nerves are doing 
just what they are supposed to do. The race 
horse which is alert and spirited before a race 
is often the favorite; the one that is calm and 
somewhat lethargic is almost counted upon to 
lose. The same applies to speaking; nerves 
can be an asset to a speaker by mentally pre- 
paring him for his presentation. Only when 
extreme nervousness or extreme nonchalance 
exist need the speaker concert himself with 
the natural phenomenon of nervousness. 

Nervousness is a natural and healthy thing. 
Speaking before a group for the first time doesn't 
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come easy . However , by understanding the tech- 
niques necessary for building self-confidence , 
you will be well on your way to becoming a more 
effective speaker. 

The first thing you must do is develop a posi- 
tive attitude— convince yourself thatyou have the 
ability to improve. No one is a born speaker 
or instructor. Speaking well is a skill that is 
developed as a result of training and Practice. 
Once you have convinced yourself you can im- 
prove, you are ready to begin. 

Your fastest method of developing ® e ^“ 
confidence is to be thoroughly prepared. If 
you have carefully followed the steps in prep- 
aration described in this chapter, you should 
be confident that the material y<ni have prepared 
is adapted to the needs and interests of your 
audience. You will have the points y™ wish 
to make organized in logical sequence ^and you 
will be able to recall the key word °^. lne . fr °^ 
quick reference to your notes. This is the 
most heartening feeling a speaker can have. 

Once you are secure in your knowledge you 11 
almost want to get up and share it. This im- 
pulse to get your ideas across must be en- 
couraged for you’ll find that it wW increase 
your kite rest and fun in all speaking situations. 
Wanting to say something so that your audien 
gets the point is one of the impromptu secrets 

of delivery. 

Because of the differences of the person- 
alities of individual speakers and audiences, 
there are no iron-dad rules or principles that 
can be given to you regarding the delivery of a 
speech. You may ask at this point, “Why did 
vou indude audience when you were talking 
about differences in personalities?* To answer 
this question briefly: the interest and under- 

standing demonstrated by the audience influence 
the speaker in both what he says and how he says 
it. Only general suggestions can be made, which 
each speaker must adjust to suit his personality 
and his audience. Here are some pointers that 
may give you an idea of what the “how to say it* 

involves: 

Directness 

Look at your audience. Good eye contact 
tells the speaker what the reaction (feed-back) 
of his audience is and it creates the impression 
that you’re talking personally to each member 
of the audience. 



Deliver your talk as if it were the »ost im- 
portant thing in your life. Make everyone within 
the audience understand exactly what you are 
tryirg to say. Talk to your ltatonersaaU you 
exnected them to stand up and talk right back 
toycm. Vitsdity will produce effective delivery 
There is nothing tfliite so dull as watching a 
sneaker who is lethargic and seems to be on 
the borderline of sleep while he is 
his talk. It is much easier to deliver the points 

effectively if the speaker is enthusiastically con- 
cerned in getting his ideas across. 

Establish a sense of communication with 
your audience. Think of the members of your 
audience, not yourself, as you talk to them. 
Maicfl every effort to express yourself with 
enthusiasm. Sincerity and interest in your 
audience warms the manner of delivery. 

Platform Behavior 
And Appearance 

Movement of a speaker has the effect of 
attracting the attention of the audience, a 
the movwnent is natural and easy it is valuable. 
Do not distract your audience by too much move- 
ment, but don’t remain glued to one spot. 

A gesture is the movement of any part of 
the body to convey some thought or em< otton. 
Gestures should always be purposeful. They 
must be natural and seem to grow out °f wha 
vou are saying. Avoid artificial gestures and 
mannerisms which do not help to express an 

ld9 Whenever you speak you and th e^vywm 
be judged by your appearance. Immaculate 
grooming will give you added confidence in 
facing your audience xand will add emphasis 
what you say. 



Voice 

The duality of your voice has a direct bear- 
ing on the effect you will create. Make sure 
vou are loud enough to be heard. Nothing is 
auite so exasperating as trying to read a 
speaker’s lips in order to find out what he is 
savin*. Volume should be increased so that 
the person in the last row can hear every word 
that you utter. Expressiveness is taportant, 
too. An expressive voice varies tbe rate of 
speaking and appears to be conversational in 

tone. 
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Figure 5-3. -Distraction can be caused by unnatural or exaggerated platform behavior. 
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Delivery Rate 

Some thoughts should be spoken slowly, some 
with feeling, and some in excitement. But above 
all, the rate should be natural for the idea ex- 
pressed and should serve to omphasiae important 
ideas. Of course, the choice af words and the 
selection of language to convey your ideas must 
not be overlooked. No speaker will ever have 
to contend with the criticism that he has a dull 
or' faltering voice if he earnestly wishes to get 
his point across and avoids sounding wooden 
and mechanical in delivery. 

TYPES OF AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS 

There are several types of visual and audio 
aids which a speaker can employ to support his 
oral presentation. The materials and equip- 
ment which we will now discuss are common 
at most commands throughout the Navy. They 
can be procured through the various supply 
channels; prepared either by the speaker him- 
self, speech writer/supporter, or the command's 
graphics division; and borrowed from nearby 
training aids centers or film libraries. Most 
large public affairs offices, as part of their 
standard office equipment, maintain such items 
as projectors, screens, recorders, film foot- 
age, a 35mm slide library/file, and so forth. For 
the actual operation of this equipment, refer to 
the various manufacturer's guide books (this is 
beyond the scope of this chapter). 

Audio-Visual equipment and materials fall 
into four general categories: 

e Directly Shown Graphics 

• Optically Projected Graphics 

• Actual Objects or Models 

e Audio or Sound Effects 

In your speaking situation, you must decide 
which category (or combination) will serve you 
best in increasing your ability to communicate 
your information to a particular audience. 

Directly Shown 
Graphics 

m the first category, we have charts, graphs, 
posters, maps, blackboards, and handouts. 

CHARTS.— A chart may range from a simple 
list to a complex portrayal of function and struc- 



ture of an organisation. A well-made chart 
that is simple and uncluttered will add im- 
measurably to the interest and clarity of your 
presentation. 

A chart frequently used 1s the strip-tease out- 
line chart. This is a chart that contains a brief 
outline covered with strips of paper. The strips 
are removed when the right word, symbol, or* 
phrase is needed to reinforce the oral presenta- 
tion. Of course, the words or phrases should 
be arranged in logical sequence, corresponding 
to your key word outline or prepared manuscript. 

There are certain rules that should be kept 
in mind when using any chart: 

e Use short phrases and short words and 
illustrate their meaning, if applicable. 

e Type and lettering must be large enough 
to be seen easily. 

e Use highly visible colors, 
e Don't use too many colors, 
e Above all, keep it simple. 

GRAPHS.— The presentation of statistical 
r/siterial can be made clearer, more vivid and 
more interesting by the use of well planned 
graphs. Subjects such as the growth of manu- 
facturing in the United States, the breakdown 
of our budget dollar or comparisons of living 
standards are best presented with graphs. They 
require very little special skill in presentation. 
Almost all fall into four categories: 

e The line-graph is used to demonstrate 
trends and the changes that take place in such 
things as income and population. 

e The by-graph is another type used to 
show information of a comparative nature. The 
major difference between this type of graph and 
the line-graph is that the bar-graph need not 
show any passage of time. 

e The pie-graph is often used to present 
percentage breaVaown. The complete pie or 
circle represents 100%. The pieces represent 
proportional percentages. 

e Although more difficult to prepare, the 
picture-graph is often the most interesting and 
striking of the four types. Picture-graphs are 
used to show trends, comparisons or combina- 
tions of the two. They are prepared in a similar 
manner to the bar-graph. By substituting whole 
and part symbols for the bar, percentages or 
quantities can be indicated accurately. 

POSTERS.— Posters are used to symbolize 
ideas. Usually they do not contain any text. 
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Sometimes a short statement or one word can 
be used to help the audience grasp the idea more 
quickly. An illustration which clarifies your 
point can convey a message with great impact. 

Poster preparation is not difficult. Just 
remember when you prepare a poster (or work- 
ing with the graphics division on its prepara- 
tion) to eliminate all unnecessary words— keep 
the message simple and direct and make sure 
your picture illustrates what you are trying to 
get across. There are several methods by 
which you can produce a poster* 

e Qpaque projector enlarges pictures which 
nifty 00 traced ftnd colored in ^color-book* 
fashion. 

e Carbon paper and stylus may be used 
either for tracing directly or using tracing 
paper in between. ^ 

• By drafting, using T-square and panto- 
graph. 

e Free-hand. 

MAPS.— Here are some suggestions to help 
develop your technique of using a map effec- 
tively as an aid in speaking. 

e Acquaint yourself with the map so that you 
don't have to hunt for the country, state, city, 
or area you are trying to point out. 

e Colored overlays may be used to outline 
areas that need special designation. 

• Colored ribbons may be stretched between 
points to show relationships and distances. 

e Cut-outs such as arrows, circles, and 
rings may be prepared in advance and scotch- 
taped to the map in the course of the presenta- 
tion. 



e Stand to one side of the chalkboard in 
order to avoid obstructing the view of the board. 
Don't keep back to audience for prolonged 
periods. 

e Use a pointer whenever you are going 
to point to something on the board. 

e Use an eraser (rather than your hands) 
for any erasures. 

e Don't allow yourself to get trapped by 
substituting the chalkboard for visual aids that 
you didn't get a chance to prepare in advance. 

e Press hard on the chalk and make sure 
your handwriting is legible. 

e Use color for emphasis— not mere dec- 
oration. 

e Diagrams may be sketched in advance with 
pencil to expedite the drawing during a spe aking 
situation. * 

e Artwork may be prepared in advance and 
strip-teased. 

HANDOUTS.— You may use a previously pre- 
pared, mimeographed chart, drawing, data 
sheet, welcome aboard brochure, and so forth 
as an aid to your talk. If you do you must pl an 
carefully the time of the distribution. Beware 
of the temptation to pass out handouts, outlines, 
or any printed matter during the presentation. 
Attention is diverted from what you are saying 
and continuity is lost. The principles involved 
are: 



e Motivate the audience to want to read the 
material. 

e Have a system for smooth distribution, 
e Maintain contact and continuity. 



A map should be large enough to be seen 
easily; it is preferable to draw in or emphasize 
by color the areas you are discussing. Maps 

may be reproduced in the same fashion as 
posters. 



The best time to distribute handouts is at the 
end of the presentation, during which time you 
may ask for questions. An alternate time is 
before you begin, if the audience has previously 
been motivated to recognize the value of the 
material. 



CHALKBOARD.— The main advantage of the 
chalkboard is that an idea can be placed on the 
board bit by bit or strip-teased as it is developed 
orally. Some rules or hints for using the chalk- 
board are: 

e Plan your illustrations in advance, 
e Keep the board simple and uncluttered, 
e Make sure that everyone can see the 
board. 



Optically 
Projected Aids 

In the second category we have the opaque 
projector, the overhead transparency projector, 
16 MM films, film strips, slide projector 

(3-1/4" X 4" slides), and slide projector (35mm 
format). 

OPAQUE PROJECTOR. -The opaque pro- 
jector has a twofold purpose: 
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• It may be used to project graphs, photo- 
graphs, etc., that are too small to be seen and 
yet should be shown to the audience in their 
original form. 

• It may be used for enlarging clippings, 
maps, photographs, and so forth, for tracing 
by hand, and for preparing graphs, posters, and 
maps (permits you to project an illustration or 
other material out of a book without damaging 
the publication). 

The favorable feature of the “opaque” is its 
ease of operation. To operate it, you merely 
place the illustration in position on the bottom 
drop-shelf of the projector, turn on the pro- 
jector and find the image projected on the screen 
or wall. 

If you have several illustrations you wish to 
project in sequence, mount them on a flat sheet 
of heavy paper and roll them through the pro- 
jector. The width should be the same as the 
shelf. The length— as long a sheet as necessary 
to mount your illustrations. 

The disadvantage is the noise the fan blower 
creates when you turn the projector on; you 
must increase your volume, or your group will 
find it difficult to hear you. In addition, the 
room must be completely dark and an assistant 
is needed to operate the machine. 

THE OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PRO- 
JECTOR.— This projector is a favorite with 
both speakers and audience. Rs versatility 
permits it to be a transparency projector or a 
mechanical chalkboard. The advantage of the 
overhead is its ease of operation. Also, you 
don't have to darken the room completely in 
order to project a sharp image; thus the dis- 
cussion atmosphere is not hampered by dark- 
ness. 

The overhead transparency projector, like 
the opaque projector, is noisy when the fan blower 
is turned on. Remember to increase your 
volume when you are operating the projector. 

Types of transparency slides which may be 
used include: cellophane or plastic sheets, 

overlairs, cutouts, bar-graphs, and animated 
devices that are constructed transparent models 
with movable parts or by using polarization. 

The overhead transparency slide may be 
made in many ways. Listed are those most 
commonly found in the Navy: 

• Direct drawing on acetate using grease 
pencils, acetate ink, felt tip pens, colored 
acetate, and colored transparent chart tapes. 



• Photo-reflex printing (bouncing a light 
source off the copy directly to a negative - 
called contact printing in photography) can pro- 
duce a transparency from copy such as books, 
magazines, and photographs. 

e Diazo printing produces a transparency 
in color from an inked master which is made 
by tracing from copy with lhdia ink. The film 
is ammonia sensitive and similar to the blue- 
printing process. Each color requires a separate 
master. 

e Direct lift, by using clear acetate and 
rubber glue and glueing the acetate directly to 
the clay copy and soaking apart in water. This 
process ruins the original copy. 

All transparencies must be mounted on card- 
board frames to ensure their lying flat on the 
projector stage and to block out excess light. 

16 MM FILMS (MOTION PICTURES). -Care- 
ful planning of their selection is necessary if 
films are to complement your speaking situa- 
tion. Here are a number of important steps to 
consider when selecting a film or films in support 
of a speech or presentation: 

• Select the film carefully. Make sure the 
film will help clarify and add to your presenta- 
tion. 

• Preview the film. Within this step, you 
double-check your selection and if the film is 
right, choose the important points of the film 
that you want to highlight and to emphasize 
when you introduce the film. 

• Plan the introduction of the film and the 
discussion after the film, which will emphasize 
the key points. 

• Make a final check of the film and equip- 
ment prior to the presentation. Be sure your 
projector is plugged in and focused and that 
the amplifier is turned on. 

• Introduce the film by telling the audience 
what they can learn by seeing the film and 
suggest the important points to look for within 
the film. 

FILM STRIPS.— The same rules are ap- 
propriate for stowing the film strip except that 
the film strip requires more activity on your 
part. As each frame of the film strip is pro- 
jected you must add a brief explanation when 
necessary to clarify it. Let someone else oper- 
ate the projector so that you can stand by the 
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screen and point out important features of each 
picture. Incidentally, a pointer is a valuable tool 
tor doing this. Explain, whenever necessary, 
but avoid lengthy explanations. With the room 
daricened and the speaker almost invisible, 
lengthy explanations often create boredom. 



coincide with your main speech points can be used 
in the projector. 

Actual Objects 
Or Models 



SLADE PROJECTOR (3 1/4" X 4" FOR- 
MAT).— Slides have a use similar to film strips. 
The machine projects 3 1/4" X 4" glass slides 
°f 'Plastic-framed Polaroid slides. The glass 
slides are easily made through either of two 
processes: 



• The carbon-cello phane process — A niece 
°f cellopoane and a piece of carbon paper are 
placed into the typewriter and the message is 
JW ** °“f° the cellophane. A point to remember 
is that the carbon paper should be fresh and the 
carbon side should be against the cellophane 
in order to produce a dark impression of the 
type. Then cut your cellophane to size and in- 
sert it between two sheets of glass tha t are 
essentially prepared for the slide projector. 
Tape the edges and you have a working slide. 

• The photographic process -lh this proc- 
ess one sheet of glass is sensitized. The image 
is projected onto the sheet of glass and then the 
glass is developed as is a negative of an ordinary 
photograph. After it is dried, cover it with 
another sheet of glass, tape them together, and 
you're ready to present it. 



Polaroid slides are made the same way < 
Polaroid picture is taken, using either a s tands r c 
Polaroid camera or a Polaroid back on a Speec 
Graflex camera. Finished slides are complete 
to two minutes. It is suggested that the camera 
be mounted on a stand when photographing art 
work or graphics. For further information on 

g B? Navy's Quick Slide Sy stem 
NAVEXOS P-2328-X This 

a technique for the rapid preparation and proc- 
essing of slides. 



SLIDE PROJECTOR (35MM FORMAT). -This 
is the most popular of all visual aids used by 
Navy speakers. The 35 mm projector and its 
associated equipment is portable, remote con- 
trolled, and very versatile, making it an excellent 

device for public speaking use. Most public af- 
fairs offices, especially if operating e spe ake r's 
bureau, have a good 35mm projector system. By 
using a 35mm camera, a series of shots that 



to the third category we have actual ob- 
jects or models. 

OBJECTS.— At times actual objects can be 
used to support your main points. They can be 
the actual objects you are speaking about or can 
symbolize your idea; e.g., a mechanic's hammer 
and a sickle can represent Communism. Two 
things must be remembered when using actual 
objects as visual aids. 

• The object must be large enough so th at 
all important details are visible, yet small 
enough to be handled by the speaker. 

• The object must not be displayed by hold- 
ing in the hands, but set on a table or used on a 
hook and loop board. 

MODELS.— Models representing tangible ob- 
jects can be made to symbolize an intangible 
idea and can often be used to support your point; 
e ‘£’» a scale— to represent justice; a small statue 
of liberty— to represent freedom, and so forth. 

Models can be made easily from cardboard, 
wood, and string and can support your Navy 
message. Often with models, action can be built 
to to enhance torther the impact of the aid. 
The same rules which apply to objects also apply 
to models displayed in the speaking area. 

Audio Or 
Sound Effects 



to the fourth category we have audio devices. 
Audio devices when used in conjunction with 
visual aids can further the impact of your pre- 
sentation and increase the retention of your sub- 
ject matter . Audio as well as visual aids must 
be clearly understandable by your audience to 
order to support your point. If it is incompre- 
hensible, it can only lead to confusion. There 
are two main types of audio equipment: the 
tape recorder and the military reproducer. 

THE TAPE RECORDER.— The tape recorder 
when used correctly is an excellent audio aid 
and can be used in many ways. Its chief ad- 
vantages are: 
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t Relatively lightweight and portable, 
t Clear sound reproduction (high fidelity), 
e Easy cueing. All controls can be pre-set 
so that the speaker can push one button at the 
most effective moment. 



THE MILITARY REPRODUCER. —The mill- 
tary reproducer is & combined record player p 
amplifier and public address system, capaWe 
of playing 33, 45, and 78 high fidelity micro- 
groove records. The machine can be used for 
music, sound effects, and speeches, and at the 
same time operating as a public address system. 
It, however, has several drawbacks; the machine 
is: 



e Heavy and not very portable, 
e Difficult to cue. 

e Complicated to control and requires an 
assistant to the speaker. 

The reproducer if used as a permanent set- 
up in conjunction with a tape recorder to re- 
produce voice on sound and sound on audio 
effects on tape, can overcome the above draw- 
backs. 



STAGING A PRESENTATION 

The use of audio-visual equipment and 
materials to support a speech greatly increase 
our ability to communicate the Navy message. 
However, when audio-visuals are used in apre- 
sentation, the speaking situation must be well- 

staged. Giving a speech involves more than well- 

organized subject matter, proper equipment, and 
complementary audio and visual segments. 

Proper staging of a presentation depends on 
controlling the environment to the maximum 
possible extent. There are three aspects of 
environment that can usually be controlled: 



• SPACE ARRANGEMENT-The location of 
the speaker and screen in relation to the audience 
should assure that every person in the audience 
has a clear view of both. 



• LIGHTING— There should be enoughlight 
but not so much as to be distracting to the 
audience. 

• MECHANICS-The operation and noise 
of the projector can be distracting influences, 
and therefore should be kept to a minimum. 



Careful planning in each of these areas 
pays off by increasing audience attentiveness. 



SPACE ARRANGEMENT 

Two important factors must be considered 
in space arrangement: 

• The Screen 

• The Line of Vision 



The Screen 

The screen should be high enough so that 
the audience has an unobstructed view. From 
the person nearest to the front to those in the 
rear, there should be no obstacle to vision. 

to most situations, particularly in rooms 
where the floor does not slope and there is 
no platform, the bottom edge of the screen 
should be at least 4 1/2 feet from the floor. 
With the screen at this height, most people 
will have an unobstructed view. On the other 
hand, the screen should not be too high for 
viewing comfort. 

The screen should be tilted as necessary 
to eliminate “keystoning* (that is, a^ distortion 
of the image in which the top of the picture 
is enlarged out of proportion). The principle 
involved is that the plane of to screen should 
be at a right angle to the centerline of pro- 
jection; otherwise the image will be distorted 

^ Wide horizontal angles of vision should also 
be avoided. In an oblong room, the screen 
should preferably be parallel to the shorter 
dimension. If the screen is set parallel to 
the longer dimension, the angle of vision at 
either side becomes too great for easy view- 
ing. 

For optimum viewing, the accepted stand- 
ards for audience placement in relation to the 
screen are: 

• Distance to the closest viewer: Two 

times the width of the screen. 

e Distance to farthest viewer: Six times 

the width of the screen. 

• Widest angle of view. 

1. Beaded screen-22 from the center- 
line of projection. 

2. Mat-finish screen— 30 from the 

centerline of projection. 
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Figure 5-4. -Proper screen positioning Is very important in staging a speaking area. 174 ' 20 



3. Lenticular screen— 40° to 50° fro 
the centerline of projection. Si 
figure 5-5. 

Two general types of screens are availabi 
for projection use: front projection screen 
which are opaque surfaces; and rear projects 

screens, which are made of translucei 
material. 

Front projection screens fall into thre 
categories: beaded, mat finish, and lenticulai 
y*e lenthadar screen Is made up of tiny len 
elements that confine the reflection or trans 
mission of light and permits wide-angle view 

Ul£* 

Rear projection screens are of two genera 
types: the translucent mat finish and th 

lenticular type. If the screen has a finish oi 
one side and a polished surface on the other 

tu .™ in & th ? P° llshed surface to face the viewei 
will afford good contrast but will reflect roon 
light and will probably necessitate complete 
darkening of the room. If the mat finish side 

itTf,”®? to £ a P e the vi ewers, contrast will be 
slightly less but room lights can be used, whid 
is a desirable feature. 



Line of Vision 

The second important principle in pifttwH« g 
the space arrangement is that the speaker should 
not stand in the line of vision. The lectern 
should be set to one side of the screen, leaving 
a dear view of two-thirds of the stage area 
and only partially blocking the remaining third. 
On the opposite side of the screen from the 
lectern, A-frames, flipcharts, chalkboards, and 
so forth can be set up for optimum visibility. 



LIGHTING 

Proper lighting is important to relaxed 
viewing. Without question, the less the room 
light, the more br i l li a nt the image on the screen 
and the greater the contrast. But, brilliance 
and glare can be annoying and can cause eye- 
strain. A proper level of room light reduces 
the contrast and permits viewing with a m inimum 
of strain. 

Room light should have its source behind or, 
at least, to the rear of the audience feee fig. 

this way* glare spots in competition 
with the screen are avoided, and the intensity 
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Figure 5-5.— Accepted standards for audience 
placement in relation to the screen. 

of extraneous light on the screen, which would 
tend to reduce contrast, is also avoided. 

Front lights produce too much light on the 
screen, and their glare is distracting. Another 
important factor in lighting is that one should 
never schedule an overhead projector presenta- 
tion in the morning in a room which has windows 
on the east side which cannot be draped. Con- 
versely, presentations should not he scheduled 
in the afternoon in a room with windows on the 
west side which cannot he draped. 




Figure 5-6.— Room light should have source 
to rear of audience. 



THE PROJECTOR SHOULD NEVER BE 
FOCUSED ON THE SCREEN WITHOUT ASL1DE. 
The absence of a slide on the overhead pro- 
jector while changing transparencies results in 
an annoying glare. The darker the room, the 
greater the annoying glare, and the greater the 
distraction to the flow of the presentation. None 
of the usual solutions to this problem are quite 
satisfactory. The switching of the projector 
bulb on and off brings the risk of bulb failure, 
which can be an awkward distraction, to say the 
least. For an over-head projector, the shutter 
that fits just under the lens can be used, but 
manipulation calls for a third hand if trans- 
parencies are to be shifted quickly. Further, 
this shutter does not cut off the light from either 
the ceiling or the operator’s eyes. The operator 
may therefore be temporarily blinded and 
possibly lose his place in the script. 

TO solve this problem, you can use a simple 
device that cuts off light at the aperture as well 
as prepositions slides. This device, designed 
to work with any overhead projector, is attached 
to the light table with masking tape. A trans- 
parency is fed into the channels and centered 
over the aperture. While this transparency is 
being shown, the next transparency is fed into the 
holding area. To change transparencies, it is 
necessary merely to push the new transparency 
into position, thus forcing the first one out. This 
device permits very rapid changes, the use of 
single cue words with no pause for changing 
the slide, and assures that there is always a 
slide over the light source. See figure 5-7. 
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Figure 5-7. —Overhead projector slide feeder. 
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MECHANICS 



A well set up presentation area with smooth 
working equipment can add immeasurably to the 
speaker's confidence and poise* At the same 
time, nothing can ruin a presentation more than 
equipment that functions incorrectly or audio- 
visual devices that can't be seen or heard. 

Projectors should be set up with the lens at 
exact right angles to the screen to prevent any 
sideway keystoning. Allow sufficient distance 
so that the image fills as much of the screen 
as possible while retaining sharp focus. 

Whenever possible, the mechanics of a pres- 
entation should be kept in the background— 
either behind the screen, to the rear of the audi- 
ence, or in an enclosed projection booth. 

The rear projection arrangement not only 
hides the machine and its operator, but also 
reduces the noise and interference of the pro- 
jector fans. Just as important, rear projection 
separates the projector and the narrator, 
eliminating a potential source of distraction. 
See figure 5-8. 

For rear projection (using the overhead pro- 
jector described earlier) a translucent screen 
must be used so that the image will go through 
the screen; also, the transparencies must be 
reverse-mounted. Portable translucent screens 
that can be carried in small convenient cases, 
can be purchased in several sizes. The better 
types can be assembled in various ways to give 
different heights and to slant forward or back- 
ward to eliminate keystoning. 

In mounting transparencies for rear projec- 
tion, it is necessary to reverse the trans- 
parencies (that is, to turn them upside down) 
before binding them in the frame. Trans- 



parencies with overlays, when mounted for rear 
projection, cannot be used for front projection 
without remounting them in the frame. See 
figure 5-9. 

The major problem in rear projection is r 'ten 
lack of room behind the screen. 

When using more than one type of projector 
for a presentation (using the rear of audience 
. or projection booth method) stagger the heights 
of each projector (Bee figure 5-10). This will 
ensure that each machine will not project the 
silhouette of the projector in front. 

After your projectors are in position, the 
following steps should be taken: 

• Connect power cords, making sure all 
connections are firm and cables placed so people 
will not trip over them causing damage to them- 
selves and to the machinery. 

• Turn on machines, check for proper 
operation, and familiarize yourself with all con- 
trols. Always keep a spare lamp or bulb by each 
machine. 

e Run through material to be projected, 
checking for relevance of material, quality of 
projection, and focus. 

• Set each machine for immediate cue in. 

Speakers should be placed as far forward 
from the lectern as possible while still re- 
maining in front of the audience. This will 
avoid microphone squeal or feedback. Military 
reproducers have two speakers. These should 
be placed on opposite sides of the room, angled 
slightly in toward the audience. They also should 
be set to a height several feet above the audi- 
ence to enable the undistorted sound to reach 
the back of the audience. 

The tables in figures 5-11 through 5-16 
will provide a ready reference to aid you in 
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Figure 5-10. —Stagger the height of each projector. 
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preparing visuals and in planning the staging 
of a presentation. 

ESTABLISHMENT AND OPERATION 
OF LOCAL SPEAKERS BUREAUS 

The functions of the Navy Department Speech 
Bureau (located at CHINFO) are to: 

e Secure qualified Navy speakers for all 

appropriate gatherings. 

e Provide (upon request) reference ma- 
terial in depth concerning primary naval sub- 

j6C e* Develop and distribute publications and 
other materials designed to encourage support 
and improve public speaking by qualified Navy 
spokemen. 

e Provide professional vocal delivery coun- 
sel to senior Navy speakers through use of a 
Navy Department Speech Evaluation Laboratory 
and an a n* 1 * 18 ! Speech Seminar in Washington, 
D. C. 



e Attempt to broaden the scope of plat- 
form appearances by Navy speakers to include 
all segments of American society. 

A local speakers bureau is that part of the 
public"aSfalrs office which has the responsibility 
of implementing the above functions (of course 
on a much smaller basis). It is usually an 
integral part of the community relations section 
and offers one of the best and most direct 
means of reaching the public and keeping them 
informed on various Navy activities. All naval 
district public affairs offices, which have re- 
sponsibility for the bulk of the Navy's speech 
program, teve been directed *° 
maintain a speakers bureau (see Article B-3003 
of NAVSO P-1035). Other large area commands 
and some allied naval commands such as 

S ACL ANT, operate some type of formal speakers 

Pr °fo 3 ^ simplest form, a speakers bureau is 
nothing more than a list of speakers to ta lk on 
a variety of subjects. To be a truly effective 
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Figure 5-11. -Relationship of audience size and 
placement to screen size. 
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Figure 5-12.-16MM Sound MOvie Projector 
(aperture— . 390" ). 
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Figure 5- 13. -Single Frame Filmstrip 
Projector (aperture— .906"). 
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Figure 5-15.-3 1/4" X 4" Slide Projector 
(aperture— 3"). 
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tool in enhancing the goals of a well planned 
community relations program, however, a 
speakers bureau demands much more, ft de- 
mands, for example, detailed planning and a 
considerable amount of organizational pro- 
cedures. Ih establishing and operating an effec- 
tive speakers bureau, there are certain steps 
that should be followed: 

Prepare a good, solid planning directive. 
Develop and maintain a roster of volunteer 
speakers. 

Prepare speakers* folders. 

Develop a community organizations file. 
Develop a speakers* bureau reference 
library file. 

Maintain an organized file on all incoming 
and outgoing correspondence relating to 
the bureau*s operation. 
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Figure 5-14.— Double Frame Film Strip and 
35MM Slide Projector (aperture— 1.34"). 



e Evaluate all speaker requests. 

e Be prepared to assist the speakers in any 
way possible. 

e Evaluate each speaking engagement. 

The Planning 
Directive 

When preparing your planning directive to 
establish standing operating procedures for a 
speakers bureau, you should thoroughly in- 
vestigate all policy, guidance, and restrictions, 
if any, of higher authority. You must comply 
with the following directives: 

e DOD Directive 5410.18 (Community Rela- 
tions) for general policy and guidelines for mili- 
tary participation in community relations pro- 
grams and events. 

e DOD Directive 5410.19 (Requests for 
Armed Forces Participation in Asblic Events 
Supporting Community Relations Program) with 
Annex D (Speaking Engagements in the Public 
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Figure 5-16.— Overhead Projectors. 
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Domain by Department of Defense Personnel) 
for specific guidelines. 

S For Navy implementation of the above two 
documents, refer to U.S. Wavy Public A ffa ir s 
Regulations NAVSO P-idsfc, specifically the 
following sections within: 

1. Part B, Chapter Three (Speeches). 

2. Article 7-2016 (Public comments on 
foreign or military policies). 

3. Article B-2402 (Meetings of technical and 
professional societies). 

4. Article B-2403 (Navy participation in 
public meetings). 

5. Article P-1009 (Security review of pro- 
posed speeches). 

The following is a list of additional reference 
material and information on the writing, schedul- 
ing, and handling of speaker requests. All may 
be obtained upon request from the Navy De- 
partment Speech Bureau: 

• U.S. Navy Speakers Guide NAVSO P- 
3000— A biennial handbook presenting general 
material such as speech structure, language, 
delivery, and problems in speech; a list of 
pertinent Navy speech directives; and a selected 
professional speech bibliography. 

t Outstanding Navy Speeches NAVSO P- 
3002— An annual collection of Navy public 
addresses deemed suitable for subsequent rep- 
etition. The publication is designed to illus- 
trate how the general and specific materials made 
available for Navy speakers may be organized 
into unique speeches for particular speakers, 
audiences, and occasions. 

e Quotable Navy Quotes NAVSO P-3027— 
Another biennial, inaexea collection of apt quota- 
tions designed as a convenient source for naval 
speakers. 

• Direction NAVSO 2470-A monthly mag- 
azine of the Office of Navy Information, ft in- 
cludes regular features on speechmaking and 
speech materials. CHINFO also issues a 
quarterly "Speech Points 9 notice highlighting 
appropriate speech topics for the ensuing three 
months. 

After a thorough study of the above DOD and 
Navy references, determine local command 
policy, guidance, and restrictions, if any, and 
seek firm command support for the speakers 
bureau. This support should be reflected in 
your planning directive in the paragraph on 
"Policy. 0 Other essentials that must be 
published in the bureau plan are: 



• Background on the Navy Department 
Speech Program. 

• Responsibilities (include what the public 
affairs office will do to assist speakers; what 
the speaker must do; and what other agencies 
are responsible for). 

• Restrictions if applicable (may be in- 
cluded as part of "command policy 0 paragraph). 

e Specific details on the operation of the 
bureau (explain clearly sequence of events in 
an assigned speaking engagement, including any 
reports that must be submitted by speaker). 

e Administration (if not Included under the 
above paragraph, state clearly financial re- 
sponsibilities, who publishes orders, if appli- 
cable, etc.). 

The completeness and word choice in pre- 
paring your planning directive will have a strong 
influence on the ease with which you obtain 
qualified speakers. Be sure the directive does 
not appear to place too heavy a burden on the 
speaker. Give him as much assistance as 
possible and give him prestige. Reflect those 
items in your directive. 

Developing Roster 
Of Speakers 

Having clearly defined the guide lines, the 
next step is, of course, to develop a roster 
of speakers (consider officers, petty officers, 
enlisted men, Navy civilians, retired, or re- 
serve personnel) who are qualified and express 
a desire to speak on Navy associated subjects. 

Many of our younger petty officers and non- 
rated men and women are extremely articulate 
and, more importantly, have a rapport and 
"voice 0 among high school and college students 
that older officers and petty officers seldom 
match. Such young men and women should be 
sought out and used in speakers bureaus, and 
opportunities for them to speak should be 
solicited vigorously, particularly among younger 
audiences. 

Another group of "natural 0 speakers at many 
commands are the instructors in the various 
Navy training programs. These men, too, have 
an authority and a ring of authenticity which 
officers cannot duplicate; they were selected for 
their abilitv to speak and they have no peers as 
technicians and other specialists. 

Naval personnel of any minority race are 
frequently the most effective speakers to send 
to groups composed chiefly of their own race. 
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Consideration should be given to permitting 
promising speakers to attend one of the Public 
Speaking Seminars sponsored by the Chief of 
Information. These two-week seminars, usually 
conducted twice a year, are intensive courses 
in public speaking taught by speech teachers at 
the college or university level, and by pro- 
fessionals from such fields as advertising, sales, 
and public relations. Information about the 
Seminars may be obtained from the Navy De- 
partment Speech Bureau. 

Meticulous effort must be expended in 
speaker recruiting. There are a variety of 
methods through which you can seekvolunteers: 

COMMAND ASSISTANCE.— Incoming per- 
sonnel are urged to participate during initial 
interview with the officer in command, chief 
of staff, or XO. If incoming personnel express 
a desire to participate, follow up with a per- 
sonal letter such as the example in figure 5-17. 
Enclose a speaker biographic data form, such 
as the one contained in figure 5-18. You can 
make up your own modification of this form as 
well as the other ones discussed in this chapter. 

REVIEW PERSONNEL FILES. -Have a list 
of incoming personnel with key items of data 
(where assigned, previous assignment, unusual 
duty, etc.) sent to the public affairs office. When 
the name of a potential speaker crosses your 
desk, send him a letter requesting his participa- 
tion. 



ADVERTISE.— You can advertise your speech 
program by: (1) sending letters to neighboring 
subordinate commands requesting they assist 
you in inviting qualified members of their 
organization to participate (Bee figure 5-19); 
(2) sending form letters to all personnel urging 
participation (including a biographic data sheet 
as illustrated in fig. 5-18); and (3) publish 
solicitation material in command newspapers, 
news letters, plan of day, and so forth. 

* 

LOCAL TOASTMASTERS CLUBS.-Toast- 
master and Toastmistress are international 
organizations whose specific purpose is giving 
their members training and experience in public 
speaking. Local clubs of both organizations 
are in existence in most cities where naval 
activities are located. Many Navy personnel 
participate in these dubs, and such participants 
are often excellent candidates for the speakers 



bureau. Contact the dub chairmen and ask for 
names of naval participants who are qualified. 

INCENTIVES.— Speakers often need in- 
centives to participate. Publicize the bureau 
and what it is accomplishing. Give recognition 
to speakers, publicize awards, certificates, 
commendations tor speakers in newspapers, 
bulletins, and so forth. Such recognition can 
often make the task of recruiting much easier. 

Speaker's Folders 

The next step is to prepare a folder on each 
recruited speaker, listing all essential infor- 
mation: previous speaking experience or train- 
ing, special qualifications to speak on certain 
subjects, previous speaking engagements and 
evaluations, biographic data sheet, photographs 
and news releases for advance publicity, a 
proposed introduction for the program chair- 
men, and any additional elements that might be 
of interest in fitting a speaker to a subject. 

If your speakers bureau contains a large 
number of speakers, it may be advantageous 
to use a cross reference system to identify 
speakers and subjects easily. Prepaid cards 
which can be filed alphabetically according to 
topic (see figure 5-20). 

These fdders provide the best method of 
ensuring that you select the right speaker for 
the right occasion and special audience. 

The Civic File 

In addition to information concerning the 
speakers, it is equally important to develop an 
extensive file on community organizations which 
includes detailed information on various civic 
groups, business men's dubs, veterans or- 
ganizations, and other types of forums before 
which Navy speakers might appear. Such in- 
formation provides data for audience analysis 
discussed earlier in this chapter. Refer to the 
previous chapter (complete section on "Fact- 
finding 1 ’) and Appendix VII of this manual in 
the development of this file. Actually, the same 
file can be used for both purposes. 

Reference Library 

The fifthstepinthe organization ofaspeakers 
bureau is the development da reference library 
file. This file should include reference material 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICE 
SUPREME ALLIED COMMAND ATLANTIC 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

15 August 1970 

LCDR j. j. Larsen* RDN 
C-2441, Operations 
SACLANT Headquarters 
Norfolk, Virginia 24451 

Dear Commander Larsen: 

I have been informed that you are Interested in participating in 
the Speakers Program at SACLANT. 

Much understanding and good will is built for NATO and the Allied 
Command Atlantic by this program of speaking engagements with organisations 
in the civilian community. Last year over 25 SACLANT speakers participated 

in programs sponsored by local civilian organisations in the Tidewater 
Area. 



Our Speakers Bureau maintains a file which Includes a biography 
of each speaker, a record of previous speaking engagements, and a copy 
°* •** speeches delivered by hln through our programs 

When a request for a speaker is received, this file is used to 
assist in obtaining the right speaker and subject for the job and assist 
in proper publicity as required. 

Speaker nominees are contacted directly by the Officer in Charge 
of the Speakers Bureau since the speaking engagement is voluntary. How- 
ever, all commitments are subject to approval by the Chief of Staff. 

^ request that you make a brief outline of your subject topic, 

complete the biographical data sheet enclosed, and return both to this 
offices 

After these are received, you will be contacted and I would like 
to speak to you personally about the program. 

Sincerely yours. 



A. S. SEANE 
CDR, USN 

Community Relations Officer 



Figure 5-17. —Example of a personal follow up letter sent to solicit speakers. 
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on most Navy or military oriented topics. The 
more complete the reference library, the greater 
the assistance which can be provided the speaker. 
Such assistance may be a determining factor 
in the speaker's willingness to accept speaking 
engagements. 

The functions of the reference library file 
are to; 



• Assist the speaker in selecting a topic 
of current interest and appropriate to the mission 
of the command. 

• Provide easy access to factual informa- 
tion on current topics. 

• Provide easy access to policy statements, 
speeches, and so forth on current themes. 



NAME. 



Last 



First 



Middle Initial 



DATE. 



GRADE 



ORGANIZATION AND DUTY ASSIGNMENT 



1. HAVE YOU EVER HAD FORMAL TRAINING IN PUBUC SPEAKING? □ vcs □ 
WHERE? - 



NO 



Z HAVE YOU EVER HAD PUBLIC SPEAKING EXPERIENCE? ares □ 
NUMBER OF YEARS 



NO 



O 

ERIC 






3. SUBJECTS YOU ARE QUALIFIED TO DISCUSS (IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE). 

A • 



B. 

C. 



4. CIVIL AND/OR FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH YOU HAVE HELD 
MEMBERSHIP? 



B. 

C. 



5. WRITE A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH ON THE BACK OF THIS FORM. 



Signature 



Figure 5-18. -Example of a speaker biographic data form. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICE 
COMMANDANT, TWELFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 



COMl2:AST:scs 

5721 

From: District Public Affairs Officer 
To: All Arcs Public Affairs Officers 

Subj : Establishment of Speakers Bureau; request for assistance 

1. A major concern of the Navy's public affair* PWjnm is : l * 
area of fostering good eonmunity relations# One of the «ost effective 
£“oT. of .cc^ll.hin« tkl. 1. through . Spe*k.rs BurMU. Th. 

Twelfth Naval District Public Affairs Office is in the process of 
expanding and improving the present system, and is requesting your 

assistance* 

2 This office receives requests from civilian organisations to supply 
speakers for business and/or social gatherings* The requester may 
have a specific topic in mind, or he may ask us to suggest one. In 
order to have a vide variety of qualified speakers from which to 
select, ve are attempting to organise our Bureau vith Naval personnel 
of all ranks, rates, jobs, and experience. 

3. We need your assistance in canvassing your command and publicising 

our recruiting program to encourage those interested to c ®J*** t 1116 

main Interest at the present time is our supporting ,iith 

Southeast Asia, but we are desirous of establishing this program with 
personnel Interested in speaking on a variety of topics. 

4. This office will provide or arrange transportation for all speaking 
engagements* We have films and slides available for use as supporting 
material, and we will provide the equipment and projectionist, we 
will a loo be happy to render assistance in preparing the speecn* 

5. Please direct personnel to contact the Community Relations Section 
of the District Public Affairs Office, Telephone 257-8224. We will 
maintain a file on the background of each speaker, in order to select 
the one best qualified for a particular engagement. 

6. We appreciate your assistance in this matter. 



H. B. TOLER 



Figure 5-19. —An example of a letter requesting subordinate commands 
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• Provide guidelines and models for prep- 
aration of speeches. 

e Provide, as appropriate, data concerning 
availability of audio-visual aids. 

Following is a list of materials which you 
should consider retaining in your reference 
library: 

e Fact sheets 

e Information or news sheets 

e News letters 

e Published speeches such as "Outstanding 
Navy Speeches* and “Quotable Navy Quotes* 
mentioned earlier. 

• Specially prepared speech materials that 
may be obtained from the Navy Department 
Speech Bureau (01-600). 

e Guides for preparing speeches (U.S. Navy 
Speakers Guide, etc.). * 

e Selected periodicals and Navy magazines 
publishing key Navy speech themes. 

e Command information materials 



Correspondence File 

A correspondence file has two major 
purposes: (1) To provide a complete record 

of the operations of the speakers bureau, and 
(2) to provide a reference for new personnel 
in operating the bureau and continuing the 
established procedures without loss of efficiency. 
Your correspondence file should contain: 

e Letters from organizations requesting 
speakers (see figure 5-21). 

e Replies to organizations , accepting or re- 
jecting the request, as well as followup letters 
with additional details (figure 5-22). 

e Notification to speaker nominee confirm- 
ing his speaking engagement (figure 5-23). 

e Reports of speaking engagements made 
by speaker following his presentation (figure 
5-24). 

e “Thank you* letters from sponsoring 
organizations to speaker or bureau. 

e Official commendations or letters of 
appreciation to speakers (figure 5-25). 

e Special forms used in operating the 
bureau such as work sheets (figure 5-26) and 
speaker request forms (figure 5-27). Civilian 
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December 10 , 1970 



Lieutenant 0* J* Marques 
Community Relations Branch 
Public Affairs Office 
Commandant , FIFTH Havel District 
Norfolk, Virginia 22311 

Dear Mr. Marquee: 

I am the program chairman for the month of February for the 
East Ocean View Lions Club. ,In the past your office has pr 
a numb er of excellent speakers for us, representing various comma 

in this area. 

I vender if it would be possible to arrange for one of your 
fine speakers to address our dub either February 3rd "February 10th. 
tte are interested in hearing about the Havy*s role in the space 

SL2LTSS2. ai. » “ m -** 4 “«•**• » «• t0 “ y 

current Navy topic. 

Our meetings are held on Thursdays at the Golden Triangle Hotel 
st approximately 8 p.m. I would appreciate hearing from you at your 
earliest convenience. 

Yours very truly. 



BRUCE BARRY 
Hews Director 
WTAR Television 
721 Bush St. 
Norfolk, Va. 22314 
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org anizat ions addressing requests for speakers 
directly to the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs) and the Navy De- 
partment Speech Bureau must use the DOD 
Speaker Request Form prescribed in Article 
B-3004 of NAVSO P-1035. 



Advertising the Bureau 

After establishing a speakers* bureau, it is 
then necessary to develop appropriate speaking 
platforms —groups before whom your speaker 
ftfln deliver the Navy message. The following 



methods should be considered in seeking to 
advertise your bureau and encourage worthy 
speaking requests: 

BROCHURES. —Present information on avail- 
ability of speakers, topics that can be requested 
and how to request. 

LETTERS.— Send letters to various organiza- 
tions telling them about your Speakers* Bureau 
(see figure 5-28). Enclose copies of figure 
5-27 (modified/localized to suit your purpose). 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMANDANT FIFTH NAVAL DISTRICT 
NORFOLK, VA. 22311 



December 14, 1970 



Mr* Bruce Barry 
News Director 
WTAR Television 
721 Bush St. 

Norfolk, Va. 22314 

Dear Mr. Barry t 

Thank you for your letter of 10 December 1970. This headquarters 
will be pleased to furnish you with a speaker for your February 3rd 
meeting of the East Ocean View Lions Club. 

Commander Warren Grass, Operations Officer at the Norfolk Naval 
A ir s tatlon, has accepted your speaking invitation. He will be most 
nappy to enlighten your group on our role in the space program. He 
.111 M<t you at th. CoUm Trlmgl. Hotel at g p.m. on the 3rd. In 
case yon yla h to contact kin per.on.lly in the wantlna, kl. koa. 
phone number is 223-4567. 

! have enclosed a biographical sketch and two photographs 

G J a88 f? r any pre “P ub licity of this engagement which you 
may want to make. Also, for your convenience, I've Included a 
proposed introduction of the Commander. 

J ontinued interest In the Navy activity around Tidewater 
is certainly appreciated. Best wishes for a Happy Holiday Season. 

Sincerely, 



0. J. MARQUEZ 
LT, USN 

Head, Community Relations 



Figure 5-22. -An example of a reply to an organization accepting a speaking invitation. 
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PUBLICITY. —Advertise in various publica- 
tions (command newspapers, radio/ TV spot 
announcements, etc.); speakers can advertise 
the bureau when addressing various groups (for 
example, as an offer of service to the community 
to provide speakers for programs, etc.); and 

news releases advertising speakers bureau (see 
figure 5-29). 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. -Inform local 
Chamber of Commerce about your speakers 
bureau. They will often receive requests for 
speakers and refer them to you. 

TOASTMASTERS CLUBS. -Inform Toast- 
masters and Toastmistress clubs of the speakers 
bureau. As in the case of chambers of 
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Dates 

From: Officer-In- Charge, Speakers Bureau 
To: 

Sub}: Confirmation of Speaking Engagement 

L Confirming our recent telephone conversation, you are scheduled to address the members 
of — — — — ■ — — - — - ■ 

in . on at • 

There will be approximately in the group. is 

and will meet you. • 

2. Transportation arrangements for this arm ■ - — - 



Directions for travel to die place of presentation: 



3. Please complete the attached form after your presentation and forward it to this office as 
soon as possible. Your participation in die FIFTH Naval District speaking program is 
appreciated. 



Officer-in* Charge 
Speakers Bureau 
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Figure 5-23. —Form used by speakers bureau to confirm speaking engagement. 



commerce, they can refer speaking requests 
to you. 

RETIRED OR RESERVE PERSONNEL. -Ask 
these groups to advertise among their many 
civilian contacts the availability of military 
speakers. 

NEIGHBOR COMMANDS. -Inform adjacent 
military commands of your bureau. They will 
frequently receive requests which they are not 
qualified to fill or cannot fill and will refer them 
to you. 



Evaluation of Requests 

With the speakers bureau effectively or- 
ganized and properly publicized, numerous 
speaking requests can be anticipated, ft is now 
the task of the public affairs office (or head 
of the speakers bureau) to evaluate requests 
for speakers to ensure that providing a speaker 
is in the best interests of the service and that 
the command will derive all the benefits possible 
from the speaking engagement. Recommended 
procedures are as follows: 
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Prom: 

To: Speakers Bureau 

Sub): Report on Speaking Engagement 

Report on sneaking engagement to . _ 


(Orgoninthn) (City or Town) 

Dice of Presentation: 

Subiect of Mooch: 








Manner in which speech woo received: 




Comments folio wine sneeeh: 




Brief estimate of value to Navy-Civilian community relations: _ 




Should speakers be furnished this group in the future? Was die engagement worth the time 

and effort expended? 

Any other oerdnent remarks 









Figure 5-24. —Sample of report form to be f i 

POLICY AND GUIDANCE. —Check speaking 
request against policy and guidance (your plan- 
ning directive, conforming to local policy and 
NAVSO P-1035, should provide an adequate 
measuring device to determine if request faii« 
within scope of objectives of speakers bureau). 

INVESTIGATE GROUP. -If request is re- 
ceived by phone, always request a follow-up 
letter. Ask for information concerning the 
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Jd out by speaker following an engagement. 

organization (if such data is not already complete 
in the community organizations files) and the 
speaking engagement. Check out the organiza- 
tion to be sure it is not one before which military 
speakers are restricted from appearing. 

JUDGE WORTHINESS.— Based on the infor- 
mation obtained, determine if accepting the 
speaking engagement will be in the best interest 
of the service and derive benefits for the com- 
mand. 
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Frost Commandant, FIFTH Naval District 
Tot Commander Warren 6. Grass , DSN, 299607 
Operations Officer 
NAS Norfolk, Virginia 

Sttbj t Latter of Appreciation 

1. Tour voluntary participation in the Fifth Naval District Speakers 
Bureau has been brought to ay attention. The four speeches on the D.S. 
Navy’s Role in the Space Age which you presented to civilian groups 

in the past three sonths have been informative and well received. 

2. The speeches, given on your own tine after normal working hours, 
have provided excellent support for the overall Navy Community Relations 
program in the Norfolk area. Tour actions have reflected credit upon 
the navel service and particularly commands within the Fifth Naval 
District, and have been in the spirit of the President's program for 
provision of services and communications to the public. 

3. Your extra effort on behalf of the Fifth Naval District Speakers 
Bureau and the Community Relations Program is appreciated. 



GEORGE A. EDMONDS 
Rear Admiral, DSN 
Commandant 



Figure 5-25. —Sample letter of appreci 

ESTIMATE SPEAKING SITUATION.-H re- 
quest is deemed worthy and within the established 
policy and guidance, proceed with a detailed 
analysis of the audience, occasion, and location. 
(Community organizations file should be used 
and any gaps filled in by the requesting or- 
ganization). 

SELECT AND CLEAR SPEAKERS. —Having 
estimated the speaking situation, select the 
speaker best qualified and make sure he will 
be able to accept the engagement. (It is also 
good procedure to have an alternate speaker 
prepared.) Notify speaker in writing after check- 
ing his availability by phone. 

ACCEPT REQUEST.— When you have com- 
pleted the above analysis and assured yourself 
the speaker can accept the engagement, notify 
the organization in writing (you may, of course, 
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Ion to participant in speakers bureau. 

initially accept by phone and follow with a letter). 
Provide organization’s program chairman with 
a photograph and either a biography data sheet 
or a proposed introduction for the speaker. 

Assisting the Speaker 

The public affairs office which desires a 
truly effective speakers bureau must provide 
capable assistance to a speaker who has accepted 
an engagement. Here is a list of things to take 
into consideration, as appropriate: 

e Brief the speaker on the purpose of the 
speech, importance of the engagement to the 
command, the value that can be derived and 
the benefit expected. Be sure he understands 
any special guidelines that apply to the speak- 
ing engagement. 

e Help the speaker analyze the audience, 
occasion, and location. 
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Date. 


Requester. _ Phone: 


Address: 


Orsani station: No. To Attend: 


Location of Meeting 


Da*e: Hour: Length of Soeedi: 


Subiect: 


Speaker: Phone: 


Equipment:.,, , la , 


Slide Prof. Overhead F^roj. Movie Proj. 


Screen Operator Other 

Transportation Arrangements Desired by Speaker: 

Will use Privately Owned Vehicle: 


Military Vehicle (Self-driven): 


Military Vehicle (W/Drlverk 


Other (air travel, eta.): 


Transportation Request Prepared: 


Forwarded to Transportation Section: 


Conformation Notice to Speaker: , ,, Letter to Requestor: __ ....... 

Photo, Bios. & Intro. Forwarded: Handled by Phone: 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS (TAD orders cut. etc.) 
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Figure 5-26. —Sample of speakers bureau work sheet. 
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Requesting Organization. 

Person to contact relative to this request - - 

Address Telephone tt 

Date and Time Presentation desired 



Location 

LiirpIipaii 


Dinner 






Length desired , 




. . - Type of meeting area 



Size & Type of Audience (technical, teachers, general public, male, female, mixed, 

private group, etc.) r . . . . . ■ - - — 

Are die facilities to be used during this meeting open to all, regardless of race, creed, 
or color? 

Any groups exluded or segregated from your organization? — — — 

fill the meeting be open to news media? 

fill speech be broadcast, taped, filmed, or otherwise recorded? — 

fill there be a question and answer period following speech? .... 

fill there be other speakers participating in program?, .. . — 

Availability of transportation at arrival point and hotel/motel accommodations 



What equipment do you have available for speaker? 

Public Address System Projectors (type) 

Lectern Screen 

Microphones Light Pointer 

Give any other significant information which may be helpful in the selection of an 
appropriate speaker. If more space is needed, continue on back of this sheet. 



Figure 5-27. —Sample of speaker request form. 



/ 
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19 October 1970 

Mr* David D. Hobbs 
.President, Little Creek Rotary Club 
7815 Bay View Blvd. 

Norfolk, Va. 22415 

Dear Mr* Hobbs 

Did you know that the Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Commander 
Atlantic here in Norfolk maintains a Speakers Bureau listing capable 
public speakers knowledgeable on many Interesting subjects* Our 
speakers' roster contains allied military officers representing 10 of 
the 14 nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation* 

If you have had difficulty in finding a qualified speaker 
to address a meeting of your organisation, we may be of assistance. 

These officers represent the countries of Canada, Denmark, Germany, 

Italy, Norway, The Netherlands, Turkey, Portugal, Greece, and the 
United States* All have interesting military backgrounds — both 
in war and in peacetime assignments. 

As soldiers, navymen, airmen and marines, they can speak best 
about the missions of the allied forces within NATO's military structure* 
However, they are also engineers, conversationists, doctors, lawyers, 
meterologlsts , management analysts, space experts, administrators, and 
similar ly-qualif led professionals* 

If this active Speakers Bureau is of interest to you, please 
contact us at 452-6672, or write us a letter outlining your 
requirements on the enclosed form. 

Sincerely, 



Calvin D. STORY 
CAPT, USN 

Public Affairs Officer 
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Figure 5-28. —Sample letter sent to head of service, fraternal, religious 
and professional groups soliciting speaking platforms. 



• Assist in selecting an appropriate topic 
and in narrowing the topic for the particular 
audience. 

• Advise the speaker on format, organiza- 
tion, sequence of ideas, support material, said 
so forth, if he so desires. 

• Review and edit, as necessary, the 
speaker's manuscript for security, propriety, 
and consistency with DOD and Navy policy. 



• Provide opportunity to critique the pres- 
entation in rehearsal. 

• Provide assistance in securing audio- 
visual devices and aids. It is sometimes 
necessary to provide the speaker with an 
assistant to set up and operate audio-visual 
equipment. 

• Provide the speaker with material which 
will prepare him to answer any special questions. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS OFFICE 
U. S. NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BASS 
CORONADO, CALIFORNIA 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



RELEASE #10-83 
October 12, 1970 



U*S* NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BA8E, Oct 12 — Vietnam Navy an # Marine 
Corpa combat veterans are now available for speaking engagements with 
civilian community organisations through the Coronado Amphibious Base's 
Speakers Bureau program* 

Under the newly organised program, the Bureau now has a number 
of Navy and MSrlne Corps personnel who are qualified to speak on a wide 

variety of subjects, ranging from civic action In Vietnam to unconventional 
warfare. 

The requesting organisation may specify a topic, or It may wish 
the Bureau to suggest one. 

Transportation will be arranged by the Amphibious Base for all 
speaking engagements. Some excellent on-scene films and slides are 
available, and equipment and projectionist will be provided. 

Interested organisations may obtain more Information by writing 

to the Public Affairs Office, or calling 435-6221, Extension 4211 or 
4212. 
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Figure 5-29. —Sample news release advertising speakers bureau. 
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not directly relevant to his subjects, that may 
be asked at the conclusion of his 

Evaluation of Engagement 

After the speech, attempt to determine the 
effectiveness of the presentation. Ask the 
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speaker to submit a speaking engagement evalua- 
tion report (see figure 5-24); request comment 
from the organization; request comment from 
military personnel who may have attended the 
presentation; and seek to attend various pre- 
sentations yourself from time to time in order 
to make a personal evaluation. 
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The public affairs office which is willing 
to expend the considerable effort required 
will reap Unmeasurable success from real- 
izing the full potential of Navy speakers. The 
Chief of Naval Operations has stated: 



The impact of personal contact and the 
effectiveness of the Navy story told by 
authoritative and articulate spokesmen 
in uniform cannot be surpassed by the 
printed word or electronic image.... 



CHAPTER 6 

HANDLING PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN ADVERSE 

NEWS SITUATIONS 



At the end of each calendar year, the news* 
paper editors of the United States vote to select 
the "ten biggest news stories of the yea r.* One 
class of story most often a contender for the 
ten biggest* list is the crisis or disaster story. 
Figure 0-1 shows how the editors of APand UP1 
rated the top 10 stories in 1903, a year of 
disaster in all areas. 

An explosion rocks an aircraft carrier in a 
naval shipyard. Fire rages and city firemen 
come to the Navy's aid. Some of the inured are 
taken to a nearby city hospital. Casualties 
mount and the damage estimates are in the 
millions. This is news. 



_ _ *** Force plane carrying Navymen am 

Marines back to their duty stations in Vietnan 
from a recreation tour in Hong Kong goes dowi 
at sea. The casualties are from many cities ii 
many states. The distress message is heart 
from Saigon and Yokosuka to Pearl Harbor ant 
Washington. The search begins. As thn maqiyfr 
of men in ships and aircraft become involved, 
the incident gains in importance. It is news. 

A recruit drops dead on the drill field or dies 
of meningitis. A brig guard is accused of mal- 
treating prisoners, or a drill instructor of mal- 
treating recruits. Two ships collide at sea. A 
carrier pumps oil on a RtWera beach. A dis- 
bursing officer disappears with a million dollars. 

A commissary is robbed. Each such incident 
is news. 



These incidents are news because each 
contains the essentials of a good news story- 
immediacy, consequence, drama, conflict, emo- 
tion. They are news because people are in- 
terested and are often affected directly. 

During the 1900s alone, there were at least 
two dozen major naval disasters that made 
headlines across the nation and the world. These 
bad news situations which confronted Navy 
public affairs people included, to mention a 
few, such things as the loss at sea of two 
nuclear-powered submarines and their entire 



crews; a collision at sea between an Australian 
aircraft carrier and an American destroyer, 
resulting in the loss of 74 lives; the capture 
of the Pueblo by North Korea; the July 1907 
fire aboard the USS Forres tal which burned for 
nearly 17 hours, resulting in the death of 130 
men and the destruction of 21 aircraft; and the 
January 1909 flight deck fire on the USS Enter- 
prise which resulted in 20 deaths, 85 serious 
injuries, and the loss of 15 aircraft. 

K cannot be said that such events are only 
newsworthy because of the morbid curiosity of 
the civilian press and the general public. Curi- 
osity is n ot a trait of civilians, but of huma n 
beings. Navymen read bad news just as avidly. 
News of crime, disaster, scandal, and corrup- 
tion is of interest to all. 

Events that affect the Navy and its personnel 
are generally matters about which the public b ag 
an inherent right to know, whether the news is 
good or bad. This right can be abridged in very 
few cases, principally if security is involved. 
The fact that bad news is embarrassing does not 
mean we should not release it, because this fact 
does not curtail the public's right to know. 
Stories concerning this nation's military estab- 
lishment and the lives and welfare of U.S. fight- 
ing men must be told. 

Another reason these stories must be told 
is a purely practical one. Bad news cannot be 
suppressed. Attempts to hide bad news make the 
Navy look dishonest. Guesswork which is often 
worse than the truth is stimulated and the agony 
is prolonged. Any refusal to cooperate with the 
news media for whatever reason, causes spec- 
ulation, rumor, and conjecture to replace the 
truth and facts of a situation. This is especially 
true in an emergency where things are confus ing 
anyway. 

Even though there are effective methods of 
coping with the public affairs problems that ac- 
company nearly every accident, large or small, 
mistakes are often made by public affairs 
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AP 




UP1 


Kennedy Assassination 


1 


Kennedy Assassination 


Civil Rights 


2 


Civil Rights Crisis 


Britain’s Profumo Scandal 


3 


Pupa Dias, Successor Named 


Coup in Viat Nam 


4 


Cooper Space Plight 


Submarine THRESHER Last 


S 


Nuclear Test Treaty 


Papa Dios, Successor Named 


6 


Coup in Viet Nam 


Nuclear Test Treaty 


7 


Submarine THRESHER Lest 


Supreme Caurt Prayer Ruling 


8 


Britain’s Profumo Scandal 


Pennsylvania Miners Saved 


9 


Supreme Court Prayer Ruling 


RussimRed China Dispute 


10 


Fischer Quintuplets 



Figure 6-1* -The ten biggest news stories of 1963 as selected by the editor 
of the Associated Press and United Press Ihternational. 
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personnel in handling the news aspects of 
disasters. 

Naturally, no two bad news situations are 
identical, but public affairs people caw Apply 
principles in releasing information to the public. 

Chapter 5 of Journalist 3 & 2 describes the 
techniques of handling an accident story af- 
fecting an individual or a small group, such as 
a sailor killed in an auto collision or a pilot 
and crew killed in a plane crash. K discusses 
the accident story structure, including the lead, 
the casualty list, casualty releasing policy, the 
body, and writing style. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide the 
senior Journalist with guidance for the success- 
ful handling of public affairs in major peace- 
time naval disasters. It is an examination of 
the many factors relevant to public affairs 
activity in a disaster situation. 



DISASTER POLICY GUIDANCE 

The Department of Defense formulates all 
basic policy regarding the release of disaster 



information by the armed services. The armed 
services, in turn disseminate their own policy 
instructions according to basic DOD directives. 
There is no master disaster plan issued by the 
Department of Defense, or by any of the armed 
services. Since the military services, in- 
dividually and collectively, are subject to all 
the many types of natural and man-made disas> 
ter, the lack of a master plan is understandable. 
The Atomic Energy Commission and NASA, for 
instance, operate in limited areas of specialized 
activities with predictable accident situations. 
The Navy can by the same token anticipate 
certain disasters peculiar to specialized op- 
erations. Individual naval commands, bases, 
installations, fleets, and so forth re-issue policy 
guidance best suited to their individual needs 
and circumstances based on these basic service 
guides. 

DOD has in existence several basic direc- 
tives on which individual service guidance is 
based in the area of disaster information. The 
Navy's implementation is contained in Part F, 
Chapter 2 of U.S. Navy Public Affairs Regula- 
tions (chapter entitled “Propriety and Releases 
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in Special Cases*). That chapter covers, in 
addition to handling public affairs aspects of 
accidents or disasters, basic policy guidance on 
the release of information in almost all adverse 
news situations. Some of the areas covered are: 

e Information supporting possible claims 
against the U.S. 

e Limitations on naval jurisdiction to with- 
hold unclassified information. 

e Libelous and slanderous statements, 
e Individual rights of privilege, 
e Publicity in connection with courts - 
martial and courts of inquiry, 
e Military prisoners, 
e Mutiny or sedition, 
e Wounded and hospitalized, 
e Political information, 
e Accidents or incidents involving more than 
one service. 

e Death or injury of civilians onboardnaval 
ships, aircraft, and installations. 

e Accidents involving foreign nationals in 
training with the U.S. Navy. 

A detailed coverage of the above list is beyond 
the scope of this chapter. As pointed out above, 
the emphasis will be on major peacetime naval 
disasters. 



DISASTER DEFINED 

The concept of disaster varies with the kind 
and degree of ago involvement of the persons or 
groups concerned. Hie word "disaster* signifies 
one thing to the family or community involved, 
another to the disaster research scientist, and 
still something different to the governmental 
agency or voluntary relief organization charged 
with relief and rehabilitation measures. Webster 
says, "Disaster implies an unforeseen mis- 
chance bringing with it destruction of life and 
property. . . ; sudden and extraordinary mis- 
fortune; a calamity.* One sophisticated defini- 
tion states that disaster is, "A disruption in the 
normal flow of energy that is uncontrolled.* 

hi reference to communities, one writer has 
said: "Disaster means the impinging upon a 

structured community of an external force capa- 
ble of destroying human life or its resources 
for survival, on a scale wide enough to excite 
public alarm, to disrupt normal patterns of 
behavior, and to impair or overload any of the 
central services necessary to the conduct of 
normal affairs or to the prevention or alleviation 



of suffering or loss* Usually, the term disaster 
refers to an episode with tragic consequences 
to a substantial portion of the population.* 

RED CROSS DEFINITION 

The American Red Cross defines disaster as 
follows: "Disaster means a great national 

catastrophe such as a flood, tornado, or hur- 
ricane, and also a sudden extraordinary catas- 
trophe such as fire, explosion, transportation 
wreck, or similar public calamity in which 
numbers of persons are plunged into helpless- 
ness and suffering.* 

hi examining these few definitions, it would 
appear that disasters, regardless of how or by 
whom defined, have certain common attributes. 
They include injury, suffering, and/or death for 
several people and damage or destruction to 
possessions and property. Peacetime disasters 
considered according to their origins are of two 
main types: natural and man-made. 

There is no definition for military or naval 
disaster contained in the official military dic- 
tionary. However, any definition of peace-time 
naval disaster would only differ from those 
listed above in the application of terms to naval 
personnel, equipment, or installations. hi 
terms of this chapter it must also be remembered 
that naval disasters differ in the scope of public 
interest and concern. A naval disaster in any 
locale provokes the interest of the entire country 
since Navy personnel come from all comers of 
the United States. A Navy ship involved in col- 
lision, for instance, may very well have rep- 
resentatives from all SO states in her crew. 

OTHER MEANS OF 
DESCRIBING DISASTER 

hi addition to the two general classes of 
disaster, natural and man-made, there are other 
descriptive differences which are helpful to 
consider. 

Disasters differ in: 

e The degree of their predictability. 

# The degree of their probability. 

e Hie degree of their controllability. 

e The nature of the precipitating agent. 

e Their origin. 

e Their speed of onset. ' 

e Their scope. 

e Their destructive effects on people and 
physical objects. 
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CATEGORIZING DISASTER 

There is no commonly accepted system of 
categorizing disasters beyond the two main 
divisions -man-made or naturally caused. For 
operational purposes, however, the Red Cross 
recognizes the following types: 

• Hurricanes 

• Tornadoes 

• Other windstorms 

• Floods 

• Flash floods 

• All other storms (hailstorms, snow- 
storms, etc.) 

• Explosions 

• Fires 

• Wrecks (train, ship, airplane, etc.) 



LESSONS FROM PAST NAVAL DISASTERS 

It is helpful to discuss successes in the 
handling of public affairs in past naval dis- 
asters. However, it is probably more im- 
portant to scrutinize the reasons for failure. 
This chapter does both. 

Due to the number of naval disasters ex- 
amined for the forthcoming material (from 
CHINFO files and disaster case studies), it is 
not possible to treat each one individually. Be- 
tween 1778 and 1965 naval history has docu- 
mented information on 253 major naval disasters 
occurring in other than operations of war. 

However, a few selected disaster cases will 
be mentioned here. In any event, a number of 
detailed case studies are available from the 
Plans and Programs Division of CHINFO. 

The gauge of success or failure is difficult 
to measure. In the Navy success means com- 
petence in carrying out the assigned mission; 
performing according to one's rank/ rate and 
responsibility; reflecting one's own personal 
experience; and upholding and maintaining the 
traditions of the naval service. 

LEYTE VS. BENNINGTON 



One factor strongly influencing the success 
or failure of public affairs problems in a naval 
disaster is the existence of a written disaster 
plan. A Navy public affairs officer was per- 
sonally familiar with two similar disasters 



which occurred within eight months of one 
another and was able to make meaningful 
comments in regard to the worth of disaster 
plans. His comments concern the explosions 
on board two aircraft carriers. 

On 16 October 1953 the USS Leyte suffered 
an explosion in her port catapult machinery 
room. At the time she was docked in the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. Thirty-seven military per- 
sonnel and civilian workers were killed and 
28 injured. Ih the initial hours of the disaster 
there was a great deal of confusion regarding 
public affairs activities concerned with the 
disaster. There were a number of unfortunate 
incidents involving the media with crewmem- 
bers, workmen, and armed sentries. Marines 
physically removed newsmen from the ship, 
cameras belonging to civilian photographers 
were impounded, and some newsmen were 
threatened with loaded weapons. Wives, fian- 
cees, and others close to Leyte men were re- 
fused entry to the base, and were given neither 
information nor a place to wait. Within a few 
hours many of the problems were taken care of, 
but not before much irreparable harm had been 
done. 

On 26 May 1954 the USS Bennington was 
steaming 75 miles south of Newport, R.L when 
she was shaken by a series of violent ex- 
plosions. Port side metal ladders and hatches 
in the vicinity of the forward elevator were 
twisted and torn to shreds. There were 103 
men killed and over 100 injured. 

Lessons learned from the Leyte disaster 
were obviously applied to similar problems 
encountered after the Bennington explosions. 
However, they were not merely committed to 
memory; they were preserved in a written 
disaster plan. As a result of experiences from 
the Leyte disaster just months previously, 
the public affairs staff of the First Naval 
District (PA staff handling both disasters) hgri 
an accident/disaster plan which they put into 
effect. Media were cleared and admitted to the 
ship immediately upon arrival. An aura of 
complete cooperation between the Navy and 
commercial news media was verified by surveys 
taken later. 

The public affairs actions taken in the 
Bennington disaster were considered outstand- 
ing by the Navy Department. Proof of this is 
the fact that a case study outlining the public 
affairs aspects of the Bennington disaster was 
disseminated throughout the Navy as guidance 
for public affairs handling of naval disasters. 
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Officer on board USS Enterprise that 
sunny Ibesday morning V6 miles south 
of the island of Oahu, Hawaii, you were 
about to witness a tragic event that com- 
bined holocaust with heroism and you 
would be part of the machinery respon- 
sible for reporting it to the world. 

Enterprise had just begun her second 
day of a two-and-a-half day Operational 
Readiness Inspection and the crew ex- 
pected to be at General Quarters all dav 
with a break for lunch. 

As Public Affairs Officer, I am as- 
signed the position of Battle Announcer 
and my GQ station is on the captain's 
bridge. Half the public affairs personnel 
are assigned GQ stations. By 0800 the 
public affairs staff had assembled in the 
office, those people in repair parties were 
getting ready to be called away while the 
remaining journalists were setting up for 
publication of the ship's daily newspaper. 
Suddenly I heard a muffled noise followed 
by a small tremor through the ship. It was 
similar to the percussion grenades us ed 
in Monday's exercise. I thought this tobe 
an unusual way to start the morning battle 
problem. Immediately general quarters 
was sounded with an unusual prefix— "this 
is not a drill." 

Unaware of the ensuing fire on the 
flight deck involving airplanes and ord- 
nance, I grabbed my mask and started my 
pre-planned route to the captain's bridge. 
When I reached the bridge, four m j nut A f i 
had elapsed from the time of GQ. The 
ship was turned into the wind to keep the 
flames aft. For 20 minutes the fires and 
explosions played havoc with Enterprise 
as her valiant flight deck crewmen bat- 
tled the blaze with fire hoses and foam. 
Many firefighters were repeatedly blown 
out of the scene only to grab a hose and 
rush back to fight the fire. Damage 
control parties were preventing spread 
of fires below decks. The training and 
courage of all these fire fighters helped 
save the ship. The nuclear power pi»«t 
of Enterprise was not affected in anyway 
by the accident. 

Ultimately, this was the theme of our 
story: how the long hours in preparation 
and training paid off. When' the time 
came, it saved the ship and kept casualties 
to a minimum. 



By the time the fires were brought 
under control and finally extinguished (40 
minutes alter they began), preparations 
for our news story and a dockside meet- 
ing with the news media were already 
underway. 

Shortly after my arrival on the bridge 
I placed a call to the Public Affairs Office. 
Ihstruetions were given to the editor of the 
•The Big E* to proceed to the dispensary 
to get interviews and start a count of the 
dead and injured. Another member of the 
office staff was instructed to start pre- 
paring 100 press kits for distribution. The 
editor of the daily newspaper was called 
to the bridge (the ship was still at GQ). 
There I showed him the navigator's log 
where all the events had been chron- 
ologically recorded. He began to gather 
the facts to write Enterprise’s first press 
release. ”* 

During air operations ship's com- 
pany photographers are always present 
filming landings and take-offs on the 
flight deck. They were present when the 
first explosion occurred and produced 
many good photos plus a fair motion 
picture of the fire and subsequent ex- 
plosions. A Coast Guard aircraft called 
to the scene took several color stills and 
one color motion picture film. Two of the 
pictures taken by the aircraft crew were 
released by the 14th Naval District before 
Enterprise arrived at pierside. 

As the ship drew near to Pearl Harbor, 
Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet, Admi- 
ral John J. Hyland, flew aboard to inspect 
the damage. With him came his public 
affairs representative, who would set up 
the Command Information Bureau (CIB) 
at Commander-In-Chief Pacific Fleet 
(CINCPACFLT) to handle the press 
queries and day-to-day press relations. 
The CIB was maintained for five days at 
which time the press queries were then 
referred directly to Enterprise. 

Together, the CINCPACFLT repre- 
sentative and I began to plan for the ship’s 
arrival at Pearl Harbor and how we 
would handle the press. A suggestion was 
made to have a pierside interview with the 
Enterprise Commanding Officer. I ob- 
jected. This, I thought, would look like 
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we were hiding the facts, and tend to draw 
credibility away from any future state- 
ments the Navy would make concerning 
the accident We should take the initia- 
tive and permit the press to board Enter- 
prise upon arrival at Pearl Harbor. 

Xet the press make their own 
assessment of the damage to the ship 
caused by the fire and explosions. Make 
available peqple who were willing to be 
interviewed and who were actually in- 
volved in fighting the fires. Most im- 
portant, have the commanding officer, 
make a kick-off statement and answer 
questions. Interviews with the com- 
manding officer and crewmen are better 
than any press release that could be 
written. 

I made my point and the news con- 
ference was held aboard ship with Captain 
Kent L. Lee giving the opening remarks. 
(Hi s prepared statement had been ap- 
proved by CINCPACFLT and C1NCPAC). 

At the completion of Captain Lee*s 
remarks flight deck personnel were in- 
terviewed. These men were chosen by 
the head of the Air Department, the man 
responsible for the training and perform- 
ance of flight deck personnel. They were 
briefed only to comment on what happened 
to them and what they observed. They 
were told not to conjecture about how the 
fire started or what the cause might have 
been. Just stick to the facts as they 
related to themselves. 

Flight deck personnel fielded ques- 
tions magnificently, hi one case emotion 
crept through, lending great impact to the 
story of the interviewee. Press kits were 
distributed after the interviews, each con- 
taining a picture of the fire on the flight 
deck, and the ship’s first news release, 
all approved by CINCPACFLT (C1B). 

From the press conference, the photo- 
graphers and reporters were taken top- 
side to the flight deck. The newsmen 
were cooperative in following the local 
rules concerning photographs taken in- 
side the • Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard. 
The press had complete freedom to take 
pictures of the holes in the flight deck 
and all areas of damage. 

This opening-up attitude and earnest 
desire to assist the press in getting their 
story and to meet their deadlines helped 



carry the Enterprise story. As Captain 
Lee highlighted in his prepared state- 
ment, "Lessons learned from the For- 
restal fire, new fire-fighting equipment 
and techniques and the courageous effort 
of the fire fighters all helped to minimize 
casualties and damage.* Such headlines 
as "Preparations for Disaster Pay Off* 
(Honolulu Advertiser, Wed., Jan. IS) were 
common. 

Additionally this early viewing of the 
ship and cooperative attitude provoked 
such editorials and comments as this by 
Dave Donnely of the Honolulu Star Bulletin 
(Friday, January 17): 

"Someone (and it might as well be me) 
has to congratulate the Navy for its 
magnificent cooperation following the 
Enterprise disaster. At the time when 
nerves were on edge and personal loss 
and tragedy (were) everywhere the 
Navy went out of its way to give the 
press— both newsmen and television— 
as complete a picture as it could. 
Well done. . . .* 

One area of reporting that causes con- 
cern is giving out the number of dead, 
missing and injured personnel. When 
CINCPACFLT (C1B) released the figures 
of 25 dead, 17 missing and 65 injured, this 
was a true statement under the rules of 
reporting casualties. (This is double 
counting. Some of the dead personnel 
had not been identified, thereby making 
the missing list longer by the same num- 
ber of unidentified dead. The final count 
was 25 dead and 2 missing who were 
later declared dead. Total, 27 dead and 
65 injured.) But story editors often run 
these figures together to produce sensa- 
tional headlines like: "42 Dead or Miss- 
ing in Big E Tragedy.” Another ran all 
three figures together to produce this 
headline: "Over 100 Casualties in Big E 
Tragedy.” 

hi essence these are true statements, 
but they tend to influence the reader, 
painting a darker picture than exists. I 
think we should review our method of 
reporting the number of dead and miss- 
ing to prevent double counting and prevent 
editors from playing numbers games with 
these figures. 

Overall, I think these types of reports 
were outweighed by the favorable attitude 
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and understanding world-wide press 
Enterprise received— an attitude achieved 
by cooperating with all news media per- 
sonnel making a query about the accident. 



PA PROCEDURES IN NAVAL DISASTERS 

There are a number of factors common to all 

disasters which may be applied when establish- 
ing procedures to handle an adverse news situa- 
tion. The way in which you apply these factors 
will determine the success or failure of disaster 
public affairs. 

ASSUMING YOUR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

When a naval disaster occurs, one of the most 
important officers advising the officer in com- 
mand is the public affairs officer. The con- 
centrated media interest will probably never 
again be as intense as it is during a disaster. 
It is a time when a professional public affairs 
staff proves its worth to the command and to the 
Navy. 

The media have specialized requirements 
either unknown or misunderstood by most people. 
All the media are concerned about deadlines. 
Wire services need a quick report in order to 
get a few lines “on the wire.* Still photo- 
graphers and newsfilm cameramen need vantage 
points from which to cover the action. The 
television stations may wish to set up sound 
cameras for interviews. After the initial shock 
has subsided, the news magazines will want 
“in-depth* materials. The list of such special- 
ized needs is endless. 

To someone other than public affairs per- 
sonnel, these special requirements may appear 
to be nuisance requests. PA personnel under- 
stand that these are normal requests and act 
to see that they are properly taken care erf. 

R has been noted that the news media have 
specialized requirements which must be inter- 
preted by you, the senior Journalist. fa this 
regard it is important to emphasize the neces- 
sity to recognize and assume your hill share 
of the responsibility in a disaster situation. 
The news media, the public, and the next-of- 
kin are relying on the Navy for complete, ac- 
curate, and timely information, lh providing 
these services there are a number of actions 
and decisions which must be made quickly and 
capably. 



Referring routine decisions to the command- 
ing officer and public affairs officer, for in- 
stance, can be time-consuming. R is also ex- 
asperating to the newsman. Such a procedure 
may force the newsmen to seek information on 
their own. This is where advance planning and 
clear understanding of each person’s authority 
and its limitations will enable you to make those 
decisions you can make and quickly recognize 
those that must be referred higher. 

ORGANIZING WORK LOAD 

The public affairs staff which is firmly com- 
mitted and devoted to a policy of full and com- 
plete cooperation with the news media may 
cause its own failure by trying to do too much. 
A major disaster stimulates an almost endless 
demand for information. All the media attempt 
to get personalized accounts and direct quotes 
from the Navy spokesman. Each radio station, 
for example, will attempt to produce a taped 
statement or interview tailored to its individual 
requirements. This was noted fay one researcher 
in his study of the USS Thresher disaster 
(Nuclear Submarine Thresher sank 10 April 
1963 while conducting test dives 220 miles east 
of Cape Cod. Her entire crew of 112 and 17 
civilians were lost): 

When Thresher was lost, literally 
hundreds of small radio stations called 
the Pentagon seeking to record inter- 
views with Navy spokesmen. A public 
information official in Washington noted 
that their compliance with these requests 
delayed their final decision on plans to 
transport newsmen to the site of search 
operations. 

By becoming preoccupied with certain de- 
tails, more important issues may be neglected. 
In a disaster situation, time and facilities must 
be organized. Urgent tasks of importance should 
of course be handled by the public affairs staff 
in an effort to do the best job possible. Never 
fall into the trap of performing each task in 
chronological order. Less important activities 
must simply wait their turn in the line of an 
established priority. 

PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 

It must be remembered in a disaster situa- 
tion with a large influx of media representatives 
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and next-of-kin, that these people are visitors 
in a strange environment. They must depend 
on others for their comfort, transportation, 
bodily needs, a place to wait, or a place to work. 

Newsmen will need typewriters, paper, pen- 
cils, access to a telephone, and so forth. The 
next-of-kin will need a place to wait, something to 
occupy the long minutes or hours, and perhaps 
a hot cup of coffee to refresh them. Large signs, 
even hastily prepared, pointing the way to rest 
rooms or phone booths can make a great deal of 
difference in the atmosphere of a news room or 
dependents’ lounge. They also save public affairs 
people precious minutes in answering basic 
questions when time is at a premium. 

The people who converge on the public affairs 
officer and his staff hi a time of disaster are for 
the most part, vitally interested and concerned 
individuals. They should be treated with un- 
derstanding and with special concern for their 
physical needs. 

RELEASING INFORMATION 

It must be remembered that newsmen are 
the representatives of the public at the scene of 
a disaster. Through their eyes the public 
learns what has happened, how it happened, and 
the other details that are available. The public s 
first impression of the situation and the Navy 
will be made by what they see in print, hear on 
the radio, or watch on television. It is important 
that these impressions be unbiased and un- 
distorted from the beginning. As noted before, 
it is the earliest stories that make the biggest 
headlines, and the first impressions that are 
likely to be the most lasting. 

/liter the first stories are released it is im- 
portant to retain the trust and confidence of the 
civilian newsmen covering the disaster. One 
way to keep the media objective is to keep the 
facts coming, hi a major disaster newsmen 
are expected to keep supplementary reports 
coming until the emergency has subsided. If the 
media representatives don’t receive informa- 
tion as it becomes available they will seek it out 
on their own. hi so doing they may not get the 

true story. ^ . 

The first hours of a disaster are hectic and 

tiring. The public affairs staff cannot afford to 
take a break in the critical hours following the 
initial release. You must be gathering more 
information to answer the inevitable questions 
which will follow. The dirlct responsibility of 
the public affairs officer and his staff continues 



until the interest of the press and public has been 
satisfied. 

Releasing Authority 

Under any circumstances there is usually a 
designated authority or specified coordinator for 
the release of information, hi the midst of a 
disaster, such an authority is mandator y u 
satisfactory relations are to be maintained with 
the media and the public. When no one person 
is recognized as the official spokesman, there 
is confusion among the press, the relief work- 
ers, officials in charge, and indeed among the 
public affairs staff. This should be agreed to 
and specified in your disaster plan wherever 

1)08 The newsman without an official, authorita- 
tive point of contact has no ready way to dis- 
tinguish truth from rumor or speculation. In ad- 
dition, those people involved in the disaster and 
the personnel taking part in the relief efforts 
don’t know who is receiving and coordinating 
disaster information for subsequent dissemina- 
tion. The result is that current and meaningful 
information which should be continually passed 
to the press may never be released at all. 

The individuals in charge of the relief ef- 
forts don’t have the time or training to cope 
with the specialized requirements of the media. 
When contacted by media representatives, they 
may become uncooperative or even alwsive. 
This can only make a bad situation that much 

A Navy public affairs officer (a captain with 
over 20 years’ public affairs experience) had 
vivid memories concerning the crash of a Navy 
airplane. He had this to say in regard to a 
specified releasing authority: 



'4 
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There was a plane crash in a civilian 
housing area near the Johnsville Navy Air 
Station (Philadelphia, Pa.) in the early 
1060s. Several civilians were killed in 
their homes. With the Navy rescue and 
salvage personnel on the scene were 
members of the civilian fire department 
and local police. No one had the authority 
to release information, assist photo- 
graphers, etc. With no such authority 
established the Naval Officer-in-Charge 
of the relief efforts prohibited photo- 
graphers from taking pictures, expelled 
newsmen from the scene, and ordered no 
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one to answer questions, etc . . . thus mak- 
ing the worst possible out of a bad situa- 
tion. 

Normally, the director of the command in- 
formation bureau established to cope with a 
particular incident is appointed official spoker 
man or relasing authority. Or, it may be u.c 
public affairs officer on the staff of the officer- 
in-charge of search, rescue/ relief or disaster 
control operations, hi some instances, it will 
be the public affairs officer on the staff of the 
naval district commandant within whose juris- 
diction the disaster occurs. 

Safeguarding 
Classified Information 



Every Navyman has the personal responsi- 
bility for protecting classified matter against 
loss, compromise, or unauthorized disclosure. 
In the event of a disaster, public affairs people 
must be particularly alert to this fact. 

A compromise of classified information has 
been defined as: 

.... a loss of security that results from 
an unauthorized person obtaining knowl- 
edge of classified information. 

The unauthorized person need not be an enemy 
agent or a spy. The person may not even know 
that he has obtained classified information. To 
cause a compromise, it is only necessary for a 
person who has not been officially cleared for 
the information to have access to it. An un- 
authorized disclosure can be the release of 
classified matter (information, photograph, etc.) 
through carelessness, error, or wrongdoing. 

Although these definitions should be known 
by every petty officer, they are repeated here 
for a purpose. Compromise and unauthorized 
disclosure are most likely to occur in the 
momentary confusion and hectic activity which 
immediately follows an accident or disaster. In 
some cases, civilian workmen, medical per- 
sonnel, policemen, disaster workers, newsmen 
and others may find themselves in areas or 
spaces which are normally restricted to them. 

Although it isn't the pv-'ic affairs officer's 
job to act as security officer at the scene, he is 
responsible for the r rotation of classified 
matter which falls und* r - is cognizance in the 
execution of his duties. also applies to you 



and any other members of the public affairs 
staff who may be at the scene or processing the 
story at the office. 

Cooperation With News Media 

Mere cooperation with newsmen will not 
guarantee sympathetic handling of the facts in an 
unfortunate situation. Newsmen have a job to do 
and will do it whether the Navy r** aerates or 
not. 

Cooperation, however, will ctv suit in a 
more accurate and undistorted ;n«;« e of the 
situation. If all the facts are prrnr \ed as they 
become available, carefully and » iidly, news- 
men are more likely to report them objectively. 
There is also less margin for error and less 
chance for misinterpretation. 

If the Navy refuses to cooperate, the news- 
men have no alternative but to start looking else- 
where for information. hi an accident or 
disaster situation the newsman won't hesitate 
to interview any bystander in an effort to get 
information. 

If the newsman knows that the public affairs 
representative is doing all in his power to coop- 
erate and obtain up-to-minute information he will 
prefer to wait for authenticated facts. He will 
prefer to hear the facts presented by an official 
spokesman or the officer in command. Coopera- 
tion works both ways. Consider, for instance 
this editorial which appeared in The Standard 
Star of New Rochelle, N.Y. on 1 August 1067: 

There will be an investigation to de- 
termine the circumstances from which 
evolved the tragic explosions and fires 
on the USS Forrestal. third mightiest 
carrier in the U.S. Fleet, last Saturday 
morning. 

And, as the facts are sorted out, some 
ways of guarding against such future mis- 
haps may be found. 

But the inescap ole truth is that such 
hazards for men and ships of the Navy 
neither can be nor will ever be eliminated. 

The Forrestal probably had built into 
her every possible device for protecting 
the crew and the ship. 

But every aspect of her operations and 
her essential cargo had to be potentially 
lethal from the very beginning. 

High octane fuel, for warplanes, has to 
be both flammable and explosive. 

Ammunition of all types is dangerous— 
it's made to be. 
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So any combat ship is loaded with peril 
for her company and herself, as well as 
for the men and objects which her fire- 
power is designed to destroy. 

. . Tho ® e » of course, are self-evident 
facts of life for men of the Navy-and 

£o f men in all other elements of 
the Nation's armed forces. 

n»« OS? 2 ? mass of American 
people tend to have an unawareness of, 

tf not an indifference to, the constancy 
erf the courage required of men who wear 
the uniforms of the Army, the Navy, the 

*** Alr Force and the 

Coast Guard. 

It is true we react with horror when a 
holocaust such as that which struck the 
Forrestal is reported. And we are thrilled 
oy accounts of heroic response of our 
service people in every such emergency. 

But most of us still fall short of full 
understanding that what happened on the 
Forrestal last Saturday morning could, 
from one cause or another and ingreater 
degree, have happened at any hour on 
any day since that great ship was ftillv 
equipped for duty at sea. Or that simi- 
larly ominous prospects hang, day in and 
day out, over every man in any degree 
responsible for our national defense. For 
them there is no freedom from harm. 

under a continuous 
debt of gratitude to them." 

Releasing Names Of Casualties 

famfw® NaVy realizes that the greatest shock a 
family can receive is to read in a newspaper 
that a son or husband has been killed, without 

SJ5? re £?u iVing o£fici al notification from the 
Navy. Whenever possible, the Navy protects 

namM 6 ° f famUies withholding the 
names of casualties from news media until 
official notification is made. 

Once the next of kin have been notified 
^3'^Navy then attempts to expedite toe 
release of the names to news media. This 
relieves the anxiety of the families of Navymen 
who were not involved in the accident. 

. 5°*, ex f? ple » assume that there are a 

hundred aviators serving at a naval air station. 
If one is killed in a local crash and toe facts 
are released without mentioning the pilot's 
name, the families of all the aviators in the area 
suffer until they learn the name of the victim. 



? ext 4 °f kin are notified, the anxiety of 

Jele^d! reli6Ved when the nam ® 

pr ^ ct XT the well-being and welfare of 
NaVy follows these Policies in 
midfe naz S?? of casualties to news 

medU. (NOTE: This was the policy in effect 

aShJi ^ “T? 1 was PuWished. Consult 
of NAVSO P-1035 and Articles 
i 2 }? 140 *?* 4210120 of BUPERSMAN for cur- 

casu Jti^f 6 0,1 the puWic release names of 

rn .®S Q A MILITARY COMMAND WITHIN 
release of names and addresses 
l 0 Ii? nJUre f military personnel may be 
withheld until such time as next of kin can 

h® expected to have received official 
notification of the accident. Every effort should 
™™ de ' kower, to release such names and 
*fw SS0S okjuttaocously with release of ac- 

£2"* ne T itself ' or ^ s00n thereafter as 
p °f * ™nove or lessen the anxiety of 
relatives of other personnel on an installation. 

w iffi! P 1 ® PUBLIC domain WITHIN CONUS. - 
personnel fl ««re in accidents in- 
volving civilian or military motor vehicles, 
trains, commercial or private aircraft, or in 
??? °^ef fyPes °f accidents, with toe excep- 
Hi? 8 ® described to the next two para- 
fr a ^» £he names and addresses of the military 
should be released immediately on identifies- 

VlOlii 

* aCCidentS Involve military aircraft which 
to or near Orders to cities or towns, or 
which cause civilian casualties or appreciable 

i pr °P erty ~ that to. if there has been 
nam5 0r of the civilian domain-the 

names and addresses of the military personnel 

^ raleaS ! d ***** on identification; 
if classified equipment is involved, normal (but 
not excessive or unwarranted) security pre- 
cautions should be observed with respect to 
equipment. ^ 

.r,fh^ a . CCi l2? ilW0lves mU1 tary aircraft which 
crash in localities remote from populated areas. 

JEST* * civilian casualties^? causes™ 
appreciable property damage-that is, if there is 
Evasion of the civUian domain, names 

» ^f SSe l°/t mllitarypersonnel m ay be with- 
held until such time as next of kin can reasonably 

be expected to have received official notification 
of the accident. 
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ACCIDENTS OUTSIDE CONUS. -Navy com- 
mands must not release names or photographs 
of casualties prior to notification of next of kin. 
In case of multiple casualties, when notification 
to the next of kin of all persons involved will be 
delayed due to lack of information or identifica- 
tion of some individuals, partial release of the 
names of casualties for publication must not be 
made without prior approval of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel. 

RULE EXCEPTIONS.— During past naval di- 
sasters, there have been exceptions to the above 
rules, however. 

Newsmen are vitally interested in obtaining 
the names of the dead and injured. It may be 
necessary to release partial lists to satisfy local 
media. Local next-of-kin may be notified within 

hours. It may take 18 to 20 hours to receive 
notification receipts from families all over the 
country. The public affairs officer may wish to 
release names as the receipts of notification are 
received from next-of-kin. This is difficult but 
does serve to keep the media up-to-date. Ih any 
case it is vital that the names be double-checked 
for accuracy . Releasing the wrong name is 
worse than releasing no name at all. 

Getting the names out may require special 
initiative. There is a 1952 case history of an air- 
craft carrier colliding with (and sinking) a 
destroyer. The destroyer lost 178 men of her 
200-plus crew. News of the disaster was 
flashed across the country. Next-of-kin of those 
on board the destroyer waited for some word of 
loved ones. It happened on a Sunday, which com- 
plicated the notification of next-of-kin and the 
release of information. 

The Navy public affairs personnel on duty at 
the Pentagon were given permission to work in 
the casualty section of BUPERS in order to 
prepare a casualty list rapidly. The public 
affairs duty officer argued that in this case it 
was humane to get the names to the press as 
soon as possible to alleviate the fears 
worries of the families of survivors. He main- 
tained that since most families knew of the 
disaster and its seriousness from news reports, 
they would be prepared for the worst, lh this 
unique instance, wire service representatives 
were permitted to work alongside Navy public 
affairs personnel to expedite the release of 
names. While certainly unusual, this case 
demonstrates what can be done. 

SPECIAL CASES.— The grade/ rate, name, 
file/service number, and date of birth is the only 
information to be released on those casualties 



listed as missing in action, captured, detained, 
interned, or beleaguered and besieged. During 
hostilities the names of personnel in these 
categories are released only by the Department 
of Defense (PA). 

PROVIDING MAXIMUM 
ACCESS TO SCENE 

News media always want to send newsmen 
and photographers to the scene of a disaster. 
To ensure complete and fair coverage they 
should be permitted access to the scene where- 
ever possible. They cannot, however, be given 
access when their presence would: 

e Interfere with da m a g e control, rescue or 
evacuation measures. 

• Jeopardize their own safety. 

• Violate security. 

It must be remembered that there are no 
regulations which prohibit newsmen from visit- 
ing the scene of an accident or disaster simply 
because it takes place on a military installation. 
Unless one of the foregoing objections exis ts, 
action should be taken to permit entry to the 
base or installation and to allow them to visit 
the scene. 

When newsmen are permitted access to the 
disaster scene, they and the command should 
first agree to certain ground rules which must 
be based on common sense relative to the 
special circumstances of the situation. To avoid 
conflict they should be defined in advance of the 
visit. The newsmen, for example, might be 
asked NOT to: 

e Seek interviews with injured personnel or 
their distraught next of kin. 

e Divulge the names of victims until the 
next-of-kin have been notified, regardless of the 
fact that they obtain the information by their own 
resources. 

e Enter areas which are restricted or which 
contain classified equipment'. 

e Bring heavy equipment or otherwise cum- 
bersome paraphernalia which might interfere 
with rescue operations or require a d ditio n al 
personnel to carry it. 

e Seek interviews with individual rescue 
workers or the personnel in charge of the opera- 
tion. 

e Wander from the designated access area 
*n search of additional information or photo- 
graphs. 
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Once the newsmen have arrived at the scene 
they should be given all practicable freedom to 
move about, take photographs and gather in- 
formation, as long as they observe the ground 
rules set up in advance. 

If an accident occurs in the public domain 
(outside the confines of a military installation), 
the Navy has no right to prevent newsmen or 
other civilians from going to the scene. They 
may be kept away— that is, kept at a distance- 
only when their presence may interfere with 
operations, jeopardize their own safety, or 
possibly violate security. 

The Navy has no right to prohibit newsmen— 
or any civilian, for that matter— from taking 
photographs of an unclassified accident scene 
in the public domain. There have been several 
unfortunate situations in the past where cameras 
and film were forcibly taken from civilians, 
sometimes at gunpoint. 

If a photographer takes a picture which is 
classified, ask him to surrender it. Inform him 
that photographing classified defense material is 
a violation of Federal law. (Violators may be 
fined not more than $10,000, imprisoned for not 
more than 10 years or both.) Do not use force. 
Assistance of civil law enforcement officials can 
be requested in preventing compromise of 
classified information or material. Cooperation 
of the superiors of offending news media rep- 
resentatives can be solicited reminding them 
that refusal to return pictures of classified ma- 
terial violates Federal Statutes, DOD Directive 
5410.14 covers this subject in further detail. 

AUTHORITATIVE 
BACKGROUND INFO 

The equipment involved in naval disasters is 
often highly technical. The circumstances sur- 
rounding a collision at sea or aircraft accident 
are usually unfamiliar to the layman. 

In order to report the facts in context, it is 
important that the media fully understand what 
has happened. Such understanding may also help 
them to be sympathetic in their reporting of why 
it happened. 

Technical manuals usually seem confusing 
and unnecessarily detailed to the uninitiated. 
The public affairs staff, in many cases, cannot 
explain technicalities or specialized operations. 
An attempt to do so, without thorough knowledge, 
can only lead to additional confusion. 

Soon after the initial announcement concern- 
ing the loss of a nuclear submarine, the Navy 



Department made certain technical experts 
available to answer specialized questions con- 
cerning submarine operations. One of these was 
the former commanding officer of a nuclear 
submarine. This officer, who himself had taken 
a nuclear submarine under the Arctic ice fields, 
spent several hours providing background in- 
formation to the Pentagon press corps. He also 
appeared in a number of televised interviews. 
While being careful to avoid speculation as to 
the cause of the disaster, he did provide enough 
technical data to enable stories to be written ac- 
curately* He was also able to dispel a number 
of unfounded stories and rumors which circulated 
soon after the sinking. One Pentagon newsman 
remarked that these briefings contributed 
greatly to the excellent public relations asso- 
ciated with the disaster. 

The importance of background information 
was also evident in the handling of an aircraft 
disaster. The official case study had this to 
say: 

Contrary to popular belief, a major 
disaster does not necessarily result in 
bad public relations. From the Benning- 
ton disaster emerged numerous stories 
of individual heroism and self-sacrifice 
which elicited a sympathetic public re- 
sponse throughout the country. Editorially 
and otherwise, the press praised the 
Navy's fast action in saving lives and 
keeping damage at a minimum. Many 
newspapers pointed out that such peace- 
time disasters are the unfortunate but 
necessary consequence of maintaining the 
nation’s military security. 

Background information which may seem to 
be remote or "too much trouble" in the hectic 
hours following a disaster may be the most im- 
portant in the long run. 

DEBRIEFING SURVIVORS 

It has been noted on several occasions that 
disaster survivors were interviewed by the news 
media without having been debriefed by the 
public affairs officer or an assistant from his 
staff. By debriefing we mean a private meeting 
at * ;hich the survivors are interviewed to deter- 
mine their experiences and counsel them about 
their upcoming meeting with newsmen. Other 
cognizant personnel must also be present to 
offer specific guidance. Debriefing may not be 
possible when newsmen are taken to the disaster 
scene, but a knowledgeable escort can help the 
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newsman to keep information obtained from 
interviews in context. Individuals in the midst 
of a disaster often do not know the full story of 
what has happened. They sometimes tend to 
generalize statements based on their own ex- 
periences in isolated areas of the disaster. 

hi an operational disaster the survivors may 
not know exactly what can be said about the 
work in which they are engaged. One result is 
that they refuse to answer any questions and 
therefore become "uncooperative,* calling un- 
necessary attention to the classified circum- 
stances surrounding the accident. There is also 
the possibility of a survivor performing his own 
security review based on an incomplete knowl- 
edge of the disaster or operation. 

Certain survivors may be disgruntled about 
the operation, the ship, and so forth and attempt 
to lay the blame on faulty equipment, poor 
leadership, long hours, et cetera. The news- 
men, who have no way of knowing the reliability 
of the person, print what they are told. Other 
survivors may deeply resent prying eyes and 
vent their feelings on the media representative. 

hi one notable incident, the crew of a Navy 
airplane which had been attacked over inter- 
national waters by a communist aircraft was 
made available before they could be debriefed 
by the public affairs officer. Unfo rtunate ly, 
many officials at the news conference did not 
know the specific details concer ning the air- 
craft’s mission or the type of equipment it 
carried. Rather than disclose that the aircraft 
carried special equipment in the spaces nor- 
mally accommodating machine guns, a crew- 
man stated that the guns had been removed be- 
cause “spare parts* were not available. This 
was a cover statement which backfired all the 
way to the U.S. Congress. To the crewman 
questioned, this seemed the best thing to sny et 
the time. Navy officials agreed afterwards, that 
a few minutes privately debriefing the crew 
would have time well spent. 

PROMOTING WELFARE 
OF NEXT-OF-KIN 

ft is traditional responsibility in the Navy to 
look after the families of Navymen. The Navy 
is just as interested in the welfare of the families 
of Navymen as it is in the welfare of Navymen 
themselves. When a disaster occurs, the next- 
of kin suffer emotional anguish and pain almost 
equal to the physical suffering of those in the 
disaster. These people must be protected. 



There are a number of ways the public affairs 
office can help to ease the suffering of the next- 
of-kin. One way is to handle the release of news 
competently. This includes the prompt release 
of information as it becomes available, par- 
ticularly the names of casualties, to ease the 
anxiety of families whose loved ones were not 
involved. 

Many of the next-of-kin live near the base or 
the homeport of a ship involved in disaster. When 
the first news of the disasterreachesthem,they 
converge on the base to be near the source of 
information. Provisions must be made for them. 
They should never be left to their own resources 
or permitted to wait outside the gate for Second- 
hand information. 

Guidelines for handling the next-of-kin should 
be specified in the disaster plan. Normally, 
responsibility is assumed by the chaplain and his 
assistants. In some cases the command will 
appoint a next-of-kin information officer to work 
with the CIB. 

QUALITIES NECESSARY IN 
HANDLING DISASTER PA 

Five factors contribute to the necessary 
qualities in handling the PA information aspects 
of a disaster situation. They are accuracy, 
honesty, impartiality, initiative, and good taste. 



Accuracy 

In the turmoil of disaster there may be many 
temptations to rely on memory or to mak? 
educated estimates in answer to seemingly in- 
consequential questions. Newsmen may be 
pressing from all sides for bits of information 
which must be laboriously checked for accuracy. 

An offhand answer to a question such as, 
“How many men does an airplane like the one 
that crashed usually carry?,* may haunt you for 
weeks or months. A low estimate might imply 
the aircraft was permitted to fly with an in- 
complete crew. An overestimate might excite 
speculation about a special mission or over- 
loaded airplane. 

No detail is too small to confirm in any 
normal dealings with the press. Checking and 
rechecking facts in a disaster situation should 
be standard operating procedure, ft could very 
well spell the difference between success or 
failure of your whole effort. 

hi this regard you must resist efforts by the 
media to force the answer to a question before 
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it has been authenticated. This is particularly 
difficult when deadlines approach or there is 
pressure from a newsman who is personally 
known and trusted. Being stampeded into an 
answer at a time like this can only result in 
additional problems. 

One important aspect of accuracy is the 
release of names of disaster victims. A mis- 
spelled name, wrong initials, incorrect rank or 
rate can mean unwarranted anxiety or suffering 
to the next-of-kin. An example of this was the 
crash of a military transport plane in the late 
1950s. The public affairs office, in its haste to 
oblige newsmen, released the flight manifest 
from another aircraft of the same type which 
was flying a similar mission on the same day. 
The identification numbers of the aircraft were 
similar and were not double-checked before re- 
lease. hi an attempt to provide quick assistance, 
a tragic mistake was made. 

Honesty 

Honesty in dealing with the media is of 
prime importance. The circumstances sur- 
rounding a disaster are often negative in con- 
notation and sometimes painful to admit. The 
only solution, however, is complete honesty 
and candor. 

Overt dishonesty is generally not the prob- 
lem. Many of the facts are readily available 
or discernible to the press. The problem of 
indirect dishonesty is most often encountered. 
Neglecting to tell the whole story or glossing 
over certain unsavory facts is dishonest. Fall- 
ing to tell the news media that the commanding 
officer of a ship was previously involved in a 
similar disaster is a form of dishonesty. 

Apart from the moral implications of in- 
direct dishonesty is the mundane problem of 
being caught. Should the media discover dis- 
honesty in a Navy news release (If dishonesty 
exists, they are likely to) the facts withheld 
assume new importance. Since they are dis- 
covered after the basic stories have been written 
they are singled out for individual attention. 
They might better have been factually reported 
deep in some original story. 

Impartiality 

The Navy cannot expect fair treatment from 
all the news media unless it treats all media 
equally. Never give information or any ad- 
vantage to one news medium and withhold it 



from another. If you allow one newsman access 
to the scene of a disaster, you must allow 
similar access to all. This includes newspaper, 
wire services, radio, television, and magazines. 

Occasionally, when there are too many news- 
men at the scene of a big story, the Navy must 
ask them to pool certain information. For ex- 
ample, suppose a dozen newsmen request per- 
mission to board a ship involved in a major 
disaster. Although the dead and injured have 
been evacuated, damage control measures are 
still in progress. The ship's captain or damage 
control officer may say that 12 men can't be 
controlled and might interfere with operations, 
but he agrees to allow one or two aboard. In 
this situation, the 12 newsmen would be asked 
to select one or two members of their group to 
go aboard and pass out the information on a pool 
basis. If one were a photographer, any photos 
he made would be distributed to all. Once the 
pool agreement is made, the reporters concerned 
are morally bound to share everything they saw, 
photographed or recorded, with all members of 
the pool. 

Normally representatives of different media 
are selected to ensure a cross section of cover- 
age. As described in Chapter 2 of this manual, 
this is established procedure used by media 
representatives everywhere. It is often em- 
ployed by the Washington press corps. 

Initiative 

A good JO anticipates the needs of news- 
men. You should get them the facts, figures, 
and other information they'll need before they 
get a chance to ask for it. Taking this initiative 
has several advantages: 

e It shows newsmen that you're Interested 
in their problems and want to cooperate. 

• It indicates that the public affairs staff 
is ready for such situations when they arise. 
Newsmen appreciate enterprise and resource- 
fulness because these qualities are required of 
them in their own professions. 

• It establishes an air of honesty and 
frankness. They know you are not trying to 
hide anything or "cover up." 

• It saves time— both yours and theirs. If 
you provide information as soon as it becomes 
available, newsmen don't have to go out and 
dig it up themselves. Releasing news promptly 
also saves you from repeated queries on the 
same subject. 
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• It enables the Navy to state its position 
along with the facts it releases* You have to 



From the Navy's standpoint, however, you 
can take action to preserve good taste. This 



tlW appearance 18 true STEZmS Na^’ph^! 

that would violate good taste are: 



This is an area where youasasenior JO are 
c ®^tain to be of value to your command. Most 
ox the decisions concerning media relations and 
public affairs policy will be made by the of- 
ficer in command or public affairs officer- 
although you may get deeply involved in this if 
there is no full-time PAO in the command. 

Bit whatever the situation, digging up facts 
and figures is the JO'S Job, a Job you can dig 
into as soon as you get the word that there has 
been an accident. Almost any fact your research 
brings out will help the public affairs officer 
and the news media. 

If you follow the releasing procedure above, 
the Job of reading bulletins over the phone to 
the media probably will fall to you also. You'll 
do this while the public affairs officer (or di- 
rector of the CIB) talks to other officers and 
gets new information and guidance. You can 
take down any questions you are asked, and 
either get the answers yourself or refer them 
to your boss. This way you save him a great 
deal of time and free him to do the »h a+ 
require his rank and experience. 

Good Taste 

Good taste under any circumstance is a 
subjective determination. However, it is most 
important to consider in relation to a naval 
disaster. It is certainly a consideration to keep 
in mind when releasing information or photo- 
graphs. There are no specific rules or regula- 
tions governing good taste. It is a personal 
evaluation based on your own experience. Judg- 
ment and plain common sense. 

Newsmen are generally careful about viola- 
ting good taste. The news media have their 
own unwritten standards which are usually 
adequate to protect the disaster victims or their 

ne S; 0f : kin - There are no laws against the 
publication of “ugly," “horror" photographs or 
new stories, but each newspaper or television 
station has its own code of ethics. You cannot 
take “censorship" actions to keep such i n for ma - 
tion from being taken from the scene of the 
disaster. You must rely on the usual good taste 
of the individual media representative. 



• Photographs of casualties or their next- 
of-kin when they are in a state of shock. 

• Details of personal conduct of a scan- 
dalous nature. 

• ^formation which might prejudice the 
rights of an accused or a party to an investiga- 
tion before these facts are brought out in the 
open court. 

While you cannot stop a newsman from using 
a story, newsreel, or photograph in bad taste, 
you can provide guidance and ensure that he 
adheres to the ground rules previously agreed 
upon. 

KEEPING CH1NFO INFORMED 

Ih a major Navy news event-whether it be 
adisaster like the Evans -Melbourne collision 
(between a U.S. destroyer and an Australian 
aircraft carrier in June 1069) or a crisis such 
as the seizure of Pueblo— the manner in which 
the media are handled can have far reaching 
effects on the Navy's public image. 

The authority to approve release of adverse 
news of national or international interest rests 
with the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, OASD(PA). For 
this reason, DOD directives require the Navy 
to “...secure the advice of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Public Affairs) through 
established command channels before taki n g 
actions which have significant public affair s im- 
plications.* 

The “established command channels" be- 
tween the Navy and the Department of Defense 
in the case of a national news story is the Chief 
of Information. For CHINFO to perform this 
task, Navy Public Affairs Regulations require 
local public affairs staffs to provide the Office 
of Information with timely and complete in- 
formation on any crisis or disaster on a con- 
tinuing basis. (NOTE: If the Navy command 
involved is a component of a unified command, 
the “established command channel" to ASD(PA) 
would be through the unified commander as 
described in chapter 2 of this manual.) 
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• Do confer as soon as possible with Navy 
security experts to establish ground rules for 
clearing information and photographs and to 
provide access for the press to the scene of 
the disaster. 

_ • Do establish an information center (or 
CIB) which is accessible to the news media 
and clearly marked. Identify this as the place 
where all official announcements will be made. 

• JP® conduct a news briefing as soon as 
possible after the disaster. This will bring the 
media up to date rapidly and save briefing each 
member individually. Announcements and state- 
ments should be reproduced and handed out. 

e Do arrange physical services for the CIB 
as soon as possible. These would include such 
asfxtra Phone lines, typewriters, paper, 
bulletin board, coffee, and so forth. 

Qff * a br Je f meeting with the media 

after the initial confusion has subsided to estab- 
lish ground rules of operation satisfactory to 
the public affairs officer and newsmen. 

• Do pinpoint the area in which the disaster 

£??£i 4 pla ?I to toitlal re P° rts ; e.g. identify the 
buUding by number, the exact floor and portion 

of that floor which was involved. This can com- 
fort thousands of relatives and friends and 
save many extra phone calls. 

• Do get media representatives, or at least 
a news pool up to the scene of the disaster as 
soon as possible. The disaster is what they 
came to see and report. 

e Do provide the media with escorts, 
e Do provide technical experts to brief the 
media and explain pertinent background in- 
formation concerning the disaster. 

e Do respond to each question asked. If 
no answer can be given, the reason why should 
®® mytataad. a “no comment" can be blown 
out of proportion in an emergency situation. 

e Do double check each fact before including 
it in a release or putting it out in answer to a 
press query. 

V?° establish a policy line as soon as 
possible through the office of the Chief of In- 
formation and appropriate senior local com- 
mands. 

e Do establish a working relationship at a 
level where information will be found; e.g. with 
the officer in charge of the reflief efforts. Also 
be sure to know who will be making operational 
decisions which may be newsworthy. This will 
normally be the officer in command of the par- 
ticular unit, ship, squadron, or installation in- 
volved. 



e Do make the commanding officer of the 
ship involved, commander of the base or ap- 
propriate senior officer involved, available to 
news media as soon as possible. 

e Do make survivors available to newsmen 
as soon as possible. Debrief them first. It is 
best to get this over with quickly and under 

fiS?w 23 ? e ? condi i ionfl - me< *ia will want these 

individuals eventually, and will go to their homes 
if they are not made available. 

e Do treat all media the same. Treat them 
fairly and equally. Playing favorites will only 
cause trouble. 7 

• hf completely honest in all statements 
within the limits of security. 

e Do release all information as it becomes 
available. Holding bits of information until 
there is enough for a "big" release is not ap- 
preciated by the news media. 

e Do know exactly what is going to be said 
before standing up before the media. Always 
read announcements. Reproduce and h a n d out 
if time allows. Reproduce after the announce- 
ments are made in any event. 

e Do try to view the situation from the view- 
point of the media from time to time. This 
helps to anticipate their needs and questions. 

• Do admit mistakes. They will come out 
eventually. It is best they come from an of- 
ficial source. 

• Do set up special telephones or Western 
Union facilities where survivors can contact 
their next-of-kin. This is not only humanitarian, 
but saves you from answering many individual 
queries. 

e Do remember, particularly in non- 
metropolitan areas, that the disaster may be 
the “big story" of the year. Try to understand 
why the media are pushing so hard. 

e Do remember that many of the media 
representatives are local citizens too, and may 
be emotioually involved in the disaster. 

• P® tr y t0 stay ahead of the media with 
fresh information. Once behind, it is difficult 
to catch up. 

e Do inform whoever is in charge at the 
scene of the disaster that the public affairs 
officer and his assistants are present and are 
assuming their responsibilities. 

® Do keep the officer in command informed 
about what is happening; who from the media 

are present; and what has been said, and so 
forth. 

e Do keep higher commands continually 
informed. Higher commands will also have 
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intense media interest in their areas and will 
need current information. Open phone lines 
are the best. 

t Do assemble the names, home towns, and 
next-of-kin of dead and injured on separate 
lists as soon as possible. 

• Do provide adequate communications 
facilities for uninterrupted official and com- 
mercial use. At least one phone line must be 
reserved for the P AO's use. 

e Do be continually available to the media. 
Once there has been an official spokesman de- 
signated, he must be on hand. 

• Do be calm. If members of the public 
affairs staff become flustered it can only add 
to the confusion and can easily influence the 
tone of the stories being filed. 

e Do work to help dependents, families, and 
friends of those involved in the disaster. They 
are desperate for information. 

• Do be aggressive in the quest for in- 
formation. It is your job to do so. It is better 
that you question officials than that isolated 
members of the news media do so. 

e Do make reassuring statements in the 
form of status reports whenever possible; for 
instance, when all the injured have been re- 
moved to a hospital. 

• Do be positive in a negative situation. 
The media will then know that you are working 
to get information. 

e Do keep all members of your own staff 
informed and up-to-date. They will perform 
better if they have the latest information. 

• Do make arrangements for the comfort 
of the media and dependents such as sandwiches, 
coffee, and the like. 

• Do be alert to positive stories which may 
develop such as the heroic work of relief 
workers, or the number of doctors and nurses 
working to treat survivors. 

e Do pay attention to internal information 
on the ship or base. NaVy personnel and em- 
ployees should know the full true story so they 
don't relate half-truths or relay rumors. 

e Do periodically check with decision 
makers and heads of the relief operations for 
additional information— they are busy and may 
forget to keep the public affairs office informed. 

e Do maintain a written record of media 
queries and answers supplied. 

e Do maintain a complete written record 
or log of what is being done. This will be 
valuable later. Perhaps one person should be 
assigned to do nothing but this. 



Don't's 

• Don't keep newsmen peering through the 
gate by themselves if there is some delay in 
admitting them to the base. Go out and explain 
what the problems are. Leave someone with 
them who can escort them through promptly 
when proper clearance is obtained. 

• Don't stay away from the news media 
hoping they will not get the information. 

• Don't lie under any circumstances. 

• Don't withhold information or photo co- 
operation on the basis of "good taste.* Security 
is the only reason for holding back. 

• Don't invoke the security ban unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Never classify a situation 
for humanitarian reasons or to cloak mistakes. 

• Don't be stampeded or pushed into making 
premature statements. Release the facts only 
when you are certain they are facts. 

e Don't permit newsmen to go abouton their 
own. This often results in embarrassment for 
the newsman and the public affairs staff. This 
is a ground rule which should be established 
early in the game. 

e Don't give names of casualties until next- 
of-kin have been notified (unless accident is in 
the public domain), and until they have been 
double-checked. 

e Don't hold information too long in an effort 
to get one or two more facts. It is best to 
release information as it becomes available. 

e Don't attempt to cover up anything that is 
apparent or easily obtained, such as the com- 
manding officer's previous experience in a 
similar disaster. 

e Don't disguise reality. Consciouslyunder- 
stating or over-stating the seriousness of a 
disaster will only cause later problems. 

e Don't speculate, make educated guesses 
a’xwt the cause, or render personal opinions. 

e Don't manhandle media representatives. 
Instruct escorts and sentries to notify the 
public .affairs officer if an unforeseen situation 
develops involving the media. 

e Don't guess or rely on memory in answer- 
ing queries. 

e Don't succumb to the temptation to hide 
even the smallest fact. Something which appears 
to be completely buried or unobtainable by the 
media may suddenly burst into the open and 
embarrass the Navy even worse at a later date. 

e Don't permit the officer in command or 
other cognizant personnel to be interviewed 
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without appropriate public affairs representa- 
tion. 

• Don't bar newsmen except for their per- 
sonal safety or for security reasons. 

• Don't try to sway the news media in the 
Navy's favor except with bona fide facts or 
pertinent background. Understanding the danger 
involved in certain operations, for instance, is 
pertinent to the story. Requests to "give us a 
break* are not. 

• Don't try to put a “good side* to the in- 
formation. This will only end up saving the 
“bad side* for expanded exploitation later. 

• Don't be afraid to say “NO* if security 
regulations or the safety of Navy personnel and 
the media representatives is threatened. 

e Don't consider any newsman naive or in- 
ferior. Attempts to ignore, overwhelm, or 
impress newsmen can backfire in print. 

e Don't let the officer in command and 
public affairs officer down. Take over as much 
of the media relations responsibility as possible. 

e Don't refer a media representative to 
someone else for answers or an interview unless 
proper liaison has been previously established. 

• Don't set up unnecessary restrictions or 
complicated procedures to impress Navy supe- 
riors that the job is being done. The smoother 
the public affairs part of the operation prog- 
resses, the better. 

• Don't show favoritism to one medium or 
media representative. All must get the in- 
formation at the same time. 

e Don't become involved in things which 
don't directly concern the public affairs mission 
except in extreme situations where it becomes 
necessary to the relief effort or to save life. 

• Don't try to do everything and become 
hopelessly bogged down in details. 

e Don't feel it necessary to apologize to 
anybody, military or civilian, for aggressive 
efforts to get the facts. 

• Don't complain to the news media about 
problems in obtaining information from the 
officer in command or personnel involved in 
relief operations. This might provide material 
for some embarrassing quotes. 

e Don't become upset by constructive crit- 
icism by news media. 

e Don't forget that the manner in which 
public affairs personnel conduct themselves 
may influence the tone of the stories about the 
entire disaster. 

e Don't concentrate on the media present 
to the exclusion of those who are not. One 



reliable and quick outlet is the local radio 
station which will tape and broadcast disaster 
information. 

• Don't wait for information. Run it down 
and get it out. 

e Don't attempt to try anyone or any cause 
in the news media. Stay fair and objective. No 
inferences. 

e Don't try to cover up the findings of a 
formal investigation on the flimsy grounds that 
they are classified. By so doing, much good 
which may have resulted from prompt and 
efficient handling in the initial phases may be 
undone. 



ADVANCE PLANNING FOR DISASTER 

Each naval disaster is essentially unique. 
There are, however, a number of demonstrated 
similarities in each. These similarities per- 
mit ships and bases to prepare for the physical 
aspects of disaster. Each ship for instance h as 
a number of Emergency Bills (Disaster Plans) 
e.g. Collision, Man Over Board, Search and 
Rescue, and Abandon Ship. These enable the 
ship to act swiftly and surely in the face of pre- 
dictable disaster. 

There are also certain demonstrated sim- 
ilarities encountered in handling the public 
affairs aspects of naval disasters. The com- 
ments and recommendations discussed so far 
in this chapter represent the combined expe- 
rience gained in disaster situations over the 
past 25 years. They are basic to the planning 
necessary for successful public affairs in naval 
disasters of the future. We shall now study 
the importance of advance planning for public 
affairs in an adverse news situation. 

The only way a command can make sure 
that public affairs are handled effectively in 
the event of a disaster is to have a plan. The 
details should be planned in advance with other 
departments, approved by the officer in com- 
mand, and issued in the form of a directive. 
The directive may be an instruction or a sep- 
arate annex to the command's over all disaster 
plan. 

While planning is always important, it is 
especially so in the disaster situation or in the 
fast-breaking news story. There is no time to 
ponder what would be the best way of doing 
things or to research regulations about proce- 
dures to follow. The media and public want the 
facts and they want them immediately. 
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All disaster public relations experts agree 
that the key to successful action in a disaster 
situation is the existence of a written, previously 
formulated plan, hi their textbook on public 
relations, Cutlip and Center have observed: 

There is one type of event which cannot 
be forecast— a catastrophe. But it can 
be planned for. Every institution and in- 
dustry is subject to the fate of disaster 
and should plan accordingly. When it 
happens, time is the key element bi the 
handling of communication. There is no 
time to cautiously and carefully plan a 
program of information. Plans made far 
in advance for catastrophe procedure 
must go into action. The on-the-spot 
planning which would normally be given 
weeks must be crammed into a few min- 
utes, or a few hours at most. 

One Navy public affairs officer who made a 
detailed study of the public relations aspects 
of the loss of a nuclear submarine had a sim- 
ilar observation: 

The time to make decisions on the 
broad questions of philosophy and or- 
ganization is when things are quiet and 
can be considered calmly and objectively. 
When there is no pressure, the public in- 
formation officer can often win approval 
for basic policies, like full cooperation 
with the press and absolute candor, that 
he might be able to obtain only with dif- 
ficulty when the instinct for self- 
preservation is at its peak— in the mo- 
ment of a crisis. 

The above statements only reaffirm the con- 
tention often repeated in this chapter that the 
most important actions taken by public affairs 
personnel to handle the public affairs aspects 
of a disaster are those taken far in advance. 
They also point to the importance of rehearsing 
the plan periodically. 

PA OBJECTIVES IN A 
NAVAL DISASTER 

One of the first steps to be taken in at- 
tempting to solve any public affairs problem is 
to establish objectives (see Ch. 2 of this manual). 
As elementary or obvious as this may be, it is 
one of the first things that is frequently for- 



gotten in a disaster situation. For this reason 
it is important that you should determine in 
advance what your command's public affairs 
objectives should be in the face of bad news. 
There are three: 

• To retain public confidence in the Navy. 

• To preserve good media relations. 

• To protect and promote the welfare of 
Navy personnel and their families. 

In addition to these objectives the public 
affairs office has certain immediate and con- 
tinuing responsibilities in a disaster situation: 

• To safeguard classified information and 
material. 

• To release all information compatible 
with the requirements of security and good 
taste. 

e To provide news media with maximum 
practicable access to the accident scene and a 
continuous flow of information regarding the 
disaster. 

• To release the names of casualties as 
soon as current policy permits. 

TWO DISASTER 
PLANS NECESSARY 

To best meet the daily commitments and 
fulfill the public affairs responsibilities in a 
disaster situation, you must prepare two dis- 
aster plans. One, which will be called the 
COMMAND PLAN, would be issued by the com- 
mand in the form of an official directive or 
appended to any master disaster plan as a public 
affairs annex. The command plan promulgates 
broad information policies and designates over- 
all responsibilities to staff departments or in- 
dividual staff billets relative to the handling of 
public affairs in a disaster. 

In addition, there should be an OFFICE PLAN 
outlining the detailed actions to be taken by the 
public affairs officer and his staff to fulfill their 
designated responsibilities. 

The Command Plan 

The Command Plan provides a solid base 
for the public affairs staff in a disaster. By 
being promulgated as a directive it is officially 
sanctioned by the officer in command. It as- 
sures cooperation of everybody in the com- 
mand. It specifically outlines the command's 
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otyectives and the responsibilities of the public 
affairs staff and other departments in com* 
mand. In the absence of the public affairs of- 
ficer it also serves as a general guide to what- 
everoffiesr is appointed to take his place. 

like figure 0 ?? 411 * 1 Plan m4?ht look something 

The Command Plan illustrated would, of 
course, contain other details in addition to those 
showi in figure 6-2 in accordance with the 
specific requirements of the individual com- 
mand. In the case of a ship, for instance, 
specific responsibilities might be delegated to 
the gunnery officer, nuclear weapons officer, 
engineering officer, and so torth. Naval bases 
and installations may be engaged in specialized 
activities such as the testing of new equipment, 
training of Fleet personnel, or support of Fleet 
units. In each case the command plan mu st be 
altered to encompass the disaster contingencies 
anticipated as a result of the specialized activ- 
ities of the individual commands. Another ex- 
ample of a disaster public affairs plan (called 
an "Adverse Incident Plan" here) appears in 
Appendix V of this manual. 

The Public Affairs 
Office Plan 

In order for a public affairs staff to suc- 
cessfully meet and fulfill its responsibilities in 
a disaster situation, a written Office Plan must 
be prepared. This plan should outline the spe- 
ctfic actions to be taken by the public affairs 
officer and his staff. Appended to this plan 
would be the specialized information, check-off 
ltets, phone lists, and so forth, which would as- 

fffli4 the « pUl ? iC ,5 ffairs staff to act Quickly and 
efficiently should disaster strike. 

I^ fi , ce plan can be less formal than the 
command plan. It might be promulgated as an 
interoffice memorandum, such as the one illus- 
trated in figure 6-3. 

Even this plan described in figure 6-3 cannot 
hope to completely detail all the actions to be 
taken by the individual personnel throughout the 
duration of the disaster. However, it does out- 
line the immediate actions to be taken by each 
member of the staff and does assign general 
responsibilities to each for the duration. It 
serves to get everyone started. It is then up to 
the public affairs officer to adjust his resources 
and make specific assignments based on the 
specialized requirements of the disaster. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFO 
APPENDED TO OFFICE PLAN 

Most important to the success of the Office 
Plan are the various informational materials, 
check lists, phone lists, and so forth which will 
be appended to it. The specific information and 
manner of presentation will of course differ 
with individual public affairs and commands. 
The type of data will, however, be much the 
same anywhere and would include many or all 
of the following: 

Policy Materials 

The public affairs staff must have selected 
policy materials close at hand to facilitate the 
release of information. The Command Plan will 
of course be a big help, but the officer in com- 
mand and other staff officers may want to see 
specific references authorizing action. These 
would include: 

• Pertinent naval instructions, bothlocal and 
from higher authority. 

• Reproduced excerpts from pertinent 
manuals; i.e. U.S. Navy Public Affairs R etnila.. 
ttong, Bureau CTavai Personnel Manual . 
rity Manuai, Navy Photographic Manual, and 



t5e Manual of the Judge Advo cate 

• Sample releases made in other disaster 
to illustrate what has been done in the past 
Statements made by the Chief of Naval Opera 
tions in regard to the loss of USS Thresher an 
USS Scorpion, for instance, might prove useful 
e Case studies of past disasters containini 
recommendations for handling disasters. Th< 
Plans and Programs Division of CHINFO keep; 
on file copies of several excellent case studies 
made on the public affairs aspects of past nava 
disasters. Two such studies are: (1) a thesis 
entitled "Public Relations During Peacetime 
Naval Disaster" by LCDR H. E. Hetu, USN anc 
(2) a thesis entitled "Public Relations Aspects 
°; Disaster: A Case Study of the Loss 

of USS Thresher” by LCDR William Stierman, 
Jr., USN. 

Background Materials 



Background materials will probably con 
stitute the majority of what is appended to th< 
Office Plan. It may not be possible to physical! 1 
append all such material, but a notation ii 
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Bom Directive 5700.1 

From: Commanding Officer 
To: Distribution List 

Sub): Public Affairs Disaster Plan 

Ref: (a) U.S. Navy Public Affairs Regulations 

(b) Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual 

1. Purpose. To promulgate policy and establish responsibilities for the efficient handling 
and release of information concerning base personnel and units involved in a disaster. 

2. Policy. 

a. The basic public affairs policy of the Navy as promulgated by reference (a) is "to 
keep the public informed of the activities of the Navy as compatible with military security. * 
Officers in command are responsible for the implementation of the public affairs policies 
and programs of the Navy Department and for the conduct of public affairs within their 
commands. 

b. The timely release of unclassified information and other actions necessary to keep 
the public informed are mandatory in the event of any naval disaster occurring on this 
Base. 

3. Definition. Disaster in the context of this Directive is considered to be any naturally 
caused or man-made incident which: 

a. Causes personnel casualties, whether to military or civilian personnel, which 
results in death, being placed in a "missing” status, or injuries serious enough to require 
hospitalization. 

b. Causes major damage or destruction to material. 

c. Any other accident or incident which could become the subject of news media 
interest. 

4. Responsibilities. In support of the information policies of this command the following 
specific responsibilities are delegated and assigned in the event of a disaster: 

*• Public Affairs Officer. The Public Affairs Officer (PAO) is responsible to the 
commanding officer for all public affairs aspects of the disaster including the release of 
pertinent information, liaison with news media representatives and liaison with next-of- 
kin and relatives who approach the Base in search of information. He will take the 
necessary actions to keep the Commanding Officer and higher authorities continually 



Figure 6-2. — An example of a Command Public Affairs Disaster Plan. 
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appropriate locations. Where necessary he will assist the public affairs officer to obtain 
additional assistance from commercial communications organizations such as the Telephone 
Company, Western Union Telegraph Company, *»c. He will assist the PAO in establishing 
prompt and continuous communication with higher naval authority. 

f. Supply Officer . The base supply officer will assist the PAO with the facilities 
available to his department. As specified by the PAO, he will supply tables, chairs, type* 
writers, clerical incidentals, cots, coffee urns and coffee, food as necessary, dishes and 
implements, and other items in the supply inventory which will assist the PAO to fulfill 
his responsibilities in the best possible manner. 

8* Tr On sportotio n Officer. Will provide as feasible, not to interfere with relief operations, 
vehicles necessary to meet the transportation requirements of the PAO in meeting his 
responsibilities. 

!** All Bose Personnel . Other personnel who may be directly or indirectly involved in 
the disaster are reminded that the PAO is the designated releasing authority for all inform a* 
tion concerning the disaster. They should not engage in interviews, volunteer information, 
or otherwise communicate with media representatives except to provide normal courtesies 
such as directions or general instructions. If an individual feels he is the holder of informa- 
tion pertinent to the disaster he should convey that information to the Public Affairs Office 
for coordination and release. All personnel are further directed to cooperate in any way 
possible with the PAO to assist him in fulfilling his responsibilities. 

Action. This Directive applies to all personnel, military and civilian, attached to 
this command. Department Heads are directed to bring the contents of the Directive to the 
attention of all their personnel and to make it a permanent part of Department Operational 
Disaster Plans. They are further directed to effect immediate and continuing liaison with 
the Public Affairs Officer in order to prepare detailed lists of requirements commensurate 
with his responsibilities as specified by this directive. 



Figure 6-2. -An example of a Command Public Affairs Disaster Plan-Continued. 



L. D. SMARTT 
RADM, U.S. Navy 
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necessai7, stating where the material is avail- 
able. Background materials might include: 

e History of the command. 

f«n <Ji£! 1 S fri pti ir e ? resent ation of the command's 
functions And missions* 

. • Fact 8h * eta on command and the various 

toMsl^ed ’ mtesUes ’ et cetera wh ‘c h might 

in clmJSri* 1 ** and Ph0tographs of «» officer 

• Background on units likely to be Involved 
to disaster relief activities such as the fire 
station and the hospital. 

„* definitions of naval terms and nomencla- 

^erattof y0Ur ta88 *.«°““ a «<. ship, or 

■ i material to the command which 

is of a sensitive nature or which may require 
special security treatment. 

8 ^commands having specialized mission*. 

St,“p^£f airCraft ’ a detaUed bl °* ra <*V of 

ac ‘‘v‘«- Perttemed^'Slto or°sS whlct 
could be involved in disaster, in a service 
force, for example, a fact sheet might be pre- 
at s^ explainin S how ships replenish underway 

icfarc H i iS IS ry or fact sheet of previous dis- 
Asters in ths comm And* 

General tome town information on all 
military personnel. 

• One minute, 16mm, motion picture film 
to * the° command" 4 ’ if"* "* atS » « 8 <£e” 

to the command. These are available to com- 
mamis on request from the Naval Photographic 
Center, Washington, D.C. gpC 

fho *i..TT~ Na y J °i b ^p de Manual which explains 
the duties oi each enlisted rating the Navy. 

i Up-to-date statistics concerning person- 

°^Jl^ UCtl0n ’ and 80 tortb concerning the 

• Information on any local materials which 

might cause anxiety in a disaster; e.g. explosives 
and nuclear materials. p 

ahle* faCUltl6S ^mediately avail- 

able to next-of-kin; e.g. survivors benefits 
death gratuity payment. * 



ih» 8 *W 1 « m em memory for the public affairs 
f? 8 ? fto should be as detaUed as possible. No 
item is too small to include. They should not 
however, to prepared for every coSaMe 
a 5^Y ity * can lead to further work for the 

additional confusion. Check-off lists 
might be prepared for the following: 

. • ^sical necessities for theCIBandNext- 
of-Kin Lounge. 

e Transportation requirements. 

e Ground rule items to be discussed with 
media representatives. 

e Experts in various activities of the com- 
mAiid* 

.. • 2? icial re P° rts which must be filed by 
the public affairs office. ™ 

e Communications facilities needed. 

Worksheets in the form of a check-list are 

H^ Ua ! >le of public affairs 

„ A a dlsa f ter situation. A sample format for a 
PA disaster worksheet appears in figure 6-4. 

Phone Numbers 

The telephone will be a major tool for the 
public affairs staff in a disaster situation. You 
will want a compact list of the people and places 
you will most certainly contact. Home and 
business numbers must be included. 

Careful attention must be given to this list 
it doesn't become too cumber- 
some to be useful. Listing all the contacts 
alphabetically for instance may prove frustra- 
ting when a number is needed quickly and the 

?hT 6 n£ f ?5° tten ‘ » * better to first divide 

mJLJ 1 ? 4 t 1 ? 0 meaningful categories. These 
might include: 



Check-Off Lists 

Check-off lists can be extremely helpful in 

18 topoesible to remem- 
ber everything when things get confusing. These 



office Per80nnel assl « ned to the public affairs 

stringers! 8 represent atives and 

• Strategic base personnel, such as depart- 
ment head, fire chief, duty officers, officer in 
charge of the guard posts. 

e Current list of Navy public affairs of- 
ficers, worldwide. 

firfl* ° ivil 5 an agencies such as the 

fire and police departments. Red Cross, civil 
defense. ... ' 

*. Strategic personnel in the chain of com- 

authority*^ 6 ” y ° Ur comn,andr and the highest 
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From: Public Affairs Officer 
To: Public Affairs Staff 

Sob): Public Affair, i. the Event of a Naval Disaster 

Ref: (a) Base Directive 5720.1 (Public Affaita Disaster Plan) 

a naval disaster. 

2. G ageral Aetlan to ha Takaa. »h.n disaster, aa defined by ^ 

base, the Public Affair. Staff must immediately report ” t ^‘* ^ p A0 „ yoat earliest 

possible to do so in a re.mm.ble time, you are , e „ “J„, mile, 

opportunity to report your status (unless o courseyo required to remain 

distant, etc.). In the even, of .disaster, t he PrtdtcAff mrs ^m^bei^^ ^ 
dose to the Office for several days. It is recommended that wnen yo 

change of clothing and basic toilet articles. 

3. Specific Assignments. 

0. DogJuum^- Tbi. S^tX 

and direct then, to repot. „ tbei, poata. 
Public Affair. Office,, be will P»c«d to bi. ..»*n«d poat. 

b. Public Aff.it. Officer. Will pmceed to ,h ' ^cfss^tion 

then designate the Command Information re “ A e media. This first announce- 

^ru.'rb,lu^b;T3rd!;omc«, « « mi ,««» -n,. p A0 « «- » 

charge of the C1B for the duration of the disaster period. 

c. PuM»e Affair. OfflM. ’“‘^^.^t^M^m^urenottar- 
ascertain die situation, wh.ch he wdT «p«« » the PAO as a» po 
.iae notified by die PAO. he will act aa the Med.. Ltataon Officer ter the 

disaster operation. 

d. Chief Journalist, rdl repo,, immediately a. tte: C» to “ 

zsr-SRai * *. *« ..« .« ^ 

for the duration of the disaster operation. 



Figure 6-3. -An example of a Public Affairs Office Disaster Plan. 
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e - pSS* Close Journoiist. Report immediately to the CIB. Prepare office eouiom.nr 
(photo lab, typewriters, duplicating machines, etc.) and have other PA staff pers^nel 

L hial 8 *T ent ’ At firS * °PP° rtunit y necessary steps L 
establish a Next-of-Kin Lounge m Room 799 for use by next-of-kin, relatives fiances 

etc., of the personnel involved in the disaster. He will act as the coordinator for the’ 
processing and dissemination of subsequent news releases. 

®‘" repo " <® th. CIB and report to <h« Public 

pn ,naf y » *e initial Phase., «U1 consist of 

fg - g , t * 1 7 hon * f^T* 8 «* •>>« ■»»» media, other base departments and 
“"I-', “ d h * 8her “* on “« “ PAO at Atlantic Fleet Headquarters and the 

o a ormenon Duty Officer — immediately, and others as directed by the PAO. 

* - hw Pw »°""» l - Roport immediately to the PAO in the CIB for further assign- 
ee, di saster occurring on Utisbas, the Commanding Office, and the media will be 
ep ding on this office to immediately assume the responsibility for the prompt and 

J T * 1 * 8 * 8 811 important job, and a big one. You, individual 
duties are most important to the success of the entire operation. 



Respectfully, 



RALPH C. SMITH 
CDR, U.S. Navy 
Public Affairs Officer 



Figure 6-3. -An example of a Public Affairs Office Disaster Plan-Continued. 174 ' 49- 2 
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Figure 6-4. -Sample work-sheet for public t^alrs office action In the event of a 
6 disaster news situation. 
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10. Major property involved: 

& Government — 

(1) Damage 

(2) Identification numbers of aircraft or vehicles involved: 
b. Private 

( 1) Distance to nearest civilian property? 

(2) Damage 

(3) Owner 

(Attach additional list if necessary.) 

tl. Alert news media of accident. (Attach message.) 

Media Person Contacted Time/Date 



12. Media representative (s) at scene: 
Media 



Name 



13. Interim release #1 (attached) furnished 

Media Name 



(time/date) 



14. Interim release #2 (attached) furnished 

Media Name 



(time/date) 



Figure 6-4. —Sample work-sheet for public affairs office action in the event 

disaster news situation— Continued. 
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• Special local individuals such as the tele- 
phone company representatives who could as- 
sign radio trucks or assist in obtaining open 
phone lines-the local Western Union manag er. 

Prepared Forms 
And Samples 

In all Navy commands there are a number 
of prescribed forms necessary to obtain certain 
materials or to accomplish certain tasks. In 



addition, you may wish to design a number of 
specialized forms to facilitate speedy action. 
These might include: 

• Long distance phone authorizations. 

• Navy and Western Union message blanks. 

• Query sheets for incoming queries with 
space for name of caller, return number, or- 
ganization represented, specific question, time 
of call, and so forth. 
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• Fact sheet for outgoing query calls bas- 
ically designed with Who, What, When, Where, 
Why, and How in mind. 

• Sample naval message outlining who in 
chain of command must be included on all out- 
going messages. 

• Sample request for helicopter services. 

• Request forms for base transportation. 

• Forms on which the public affairs officer 
may make periodic reports to the officer in 
command regarding the informational aspects 
of the disaster to include items such as total 
queries received, newsmen on the base, re- 
leases made, cumulative statistics of public 
affairs activities, and significant events since 
the last report. This would permit a brief re- 
port to be made hourly, or more often, if nec- 
essary. 

• Sample official letters permitting media 
representatives to travel in naval ships and 
aircraft. 

• Blank waiver forms to be signed by the 
media prior to embarking in Navy ships or 
aircraft. 

• Sample naval message to ships or re- 
mote units requesting disaster information. 

• Sample reports to higher authority. 

• Sample forms which would facilitate main- 
taining a log or running description of the public 
affairs activities to be used later in writing a 
comprehensive report. 

Personnel Augmentation 

hi the event of a major prolonged disaster 
the public affairs staff will need additional per- 
sonnel from outside the command. There must 
be pertinent information concerning the aug- 
mentation of this staff. This list might include: 

• Reserve public affairs personnel (PAOs, 
JOs, etc.) in the immediate area who could come 
on active duty at short notice. 

• Active duty public affairs personnel within 
a certain radius who might supply personnel 
assistance. 

• Names of enlisted personnel from other 
departments in the command particularly well 
suited to function as messengers, escorts, 
typists, food handlers, and so forth. 

• Names of officers from other depart- 
ments who might serve in specialized capacities 
such as next-of-kin information officer or ad- 
ministrative assistant. 



• Names of photographic personnel with the 
demonstrated ability to obtain good news photo 
coverage. 

• Experts in various specialties who could 
be called upon to provide technical background 
information or could be interviewed by media 
representatives. 

Miscellaneous 
Physical Rems 

There are a number of physical items which 
you will need in a disaster. Many of them are 
too large or cumbersome to retain physically, 
but you must know how to get them and where 
they can be obtained *hort notice. These 
items would include such igs as: 

• Large maps of the base or command area 
for posting in the CIB and Next-of-Kin Lounge. 

• Small maps for handout to the media and 
next-of-kin. 

• Large blank poster boards or prepared 
signs to identify spaces, automobiles, etcetera. 

• Magic markers or felt pens for preparing 
signs. 

• A small functional library containing use- 

ful books such as the various applicable Navy 
manuals, Fahey's Ships and Aircraft of the U.S. 
Fleet, Jane's Fighting Ships, and a current 
WorTd Almanac . ^ 

• Official guest tags for media representa- 
tives, next-of-kin, and other visitors. 

• Base camera passes for civilian camera- 
men. 

• Arm bands or large identification tags 
for public affairs staff personnel. 

• Shortwave radio in the event telephone 
communications are knocked out by the disaster. 

• Detailed floor plans or ship blueprints to 
be used in media briefing sessions. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
DISASTER KIT 

Not all of the materials which have been 
discussed as supplements to the public affairs 
office pl'rn can be physically appended. How- 
ever, many of them can and should be. 

It has been emphasized that disasters are 
usually unexpected and that advance planning is 
necessary. The office plan and the materials 
used tc support it must be immediately avail- 
able and ready for use when disaster occurs. 
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The office plan and those materials which 
can be physically appended to it, should be 
gathered together in the form of a “Public 
Affairs Disaster Kit.* The kit might be any 
separate container such as a briefcase, file 
cabinet or desk drawer. The materials should 
be periodically inventoried and brought up-to- 



date. Ih the absence of the public affairs of- 
ficer the kit provides the basic tools and auid- 
ance for the office staff and the officer who may 
be designated as the acting PAO. 

Additional guidance on advance planning for 
handling PA aspects of disasters may be found 
in Part A, Chapter 7 of NAVSO P-1035. 



CHAPTER 7 

FLEET TRAINING EXERCISES 



One of the most difficult and demanding 
public affairs Jobs you can get is an assignment 
to the Command information Bureau (CXB) in a 
major fleet exercise. Pubtio affairs activities 
and problems associated with training exercises 
held on a regional, national, or international 
basis are oompiex because of the nature, dura- 
tion, and news value of the exercise and the 
number of commands and units participating. 

to addition to a single service exercise (an 
exercise involving only U.S. naval units), you 
may find yourself involved in Joint and allied 
operations. 

Exercise “Steel Pike,* the largest peace- 
time amphibious operation in history, was 
conducted in Spain and associated Mediterra- 
nean areas. It involved dozens of ships and a 
complete Marine division. For their expert 
efforts in handling media relations, the exercise 
CXB was awarded the Public Relations Society of 
America’s “Silver Anvil* award. 

“Desert Strike,* a two-week Joint exercise 
in the desert area of California and Nevada, 
consisted of 90,000 Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps personnel. It was the first ex- 
ercise of its type staged in the Southwest area 
of the United States in 20 years and received 
considerable media attention. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting and 
challenging exercises to become associated 
with is a combined training operation. There 
are several billets which will involve you in an 
allied maneuver consisting of navies from eight 
or more NATO nations. The same is true with 
SEATO. 

Participation in exercises and operations, 
and conduct of public information programs in- 
cident thereto, are not new to the United States 
Navy. What is recent, however, is introduction 
of foreign nations and participants in combined 
exercises and operations with the Navy. 

Allied operations, exercising their military 
forces, contribute to Free World security, and 



effective public affairs incident to them con- 
tribute to strengthening mutual understanding 
and trust. However, if me public affairs aspects 
of these exeroises are poorly oonduoted and 
mishandled, the results may lead to misunder- 
standing and distrust and divide allies, thus, 
weakening Free World Allianoe against the 
threat of communism. 

The American publio is entitled to maximum 
information concerning all phases of unclassified 
exercises. Fleet exeroises are used to train 
units, commanders and staffs, and to test their 
proficiency and ability in logistical and taotioa! 
operations. These same exeroises offer an 
excellent opportunity to test public affairs plans 
(chapters 2 and 3). The reaction of personnel 
to public affairs problems injected into training 
exercises measures the effectiveness of a com- 
mand’s public affairs program and the adequacy 
of its plans that are put into action. 

This chapter disousses the public affairs 
aspects of fleet training exercises, with major 
emphasis on allied operations, and provides a 
basic understanding of what your responsibilities 
will be in the establishment and operation of a 
command information bureau. 



ADVANCE PLANNING 



Your specific policy guidance for planning 
public affairs connected with a fleet exercise 
may be found in Article A-7202 and Part D, 
Chapter TWO, Section TWO of NAVSO P-1035. 
If the exercise has international aspects, see 
Part C, Chapter THREE of NAVSO P-1035 and 
pertinent other sections referenced therein. 

to a fleet exercise, public affairs planning 
begins about two or three months before the 
exercise is scheduled to get underway. It is 
done concurrently and in close coordination with 
operational planning at all levels. 
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110.114(174A) 

Figure 7-1.— Fleet exercises are complex in nature and involve situations and 
problems not ordinarily encountered in routine public affairs jobs. 



The degree and quality of advance planning 
does much to determine the success of the CIB 
operation. Advance planning covers a publicity 
time table, media arrangements, official ob- 



servers, transportation, briefings, communica- 
tion, funds, and establishment of sub- CIB' s. 
During an actual operation, events occur rapidly 
and all contingencies must be carefully 
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considered ahead of time, or the public affairs 
aspects of an operation can he a failure. 

There are three reasons why oareful advance 
planning is important: 

• A fleet exeroise provides an excellent op* 
portunity to show the Navy in its true element to 
media representatives and guest observers. 

• A fleet exeroise is a natural souroe of 
spot news, features, pictures, and hometowners. 
It is best to plan for it. 

• A fleet exercise, especially an allied one, 
is complex in nature. Although the exeroise 
commander is responsible for public affairs, 
neither he nor his staff can do all the work. The 
support, cooperation, and assistance of all 
participating commands is neoessary. 

m general, the initial planning for a fleet 
exeroise is done by the pubiio affairs officer on 
the exeroise commander’s permanent staff. He 
takes into consideration the purpose and scope 
of the exeroise in light of the Navy’s public 
affairs objectives, then plans to meet the objec- 
tives accordingly. He tries to use available 
men and existing equipment as much as possible. 

An integral part of a successful exercise 
CIB and one which belongs in advance planning 
is a “Fly-Away-Kit.* This may consist of any- 
thing from a typewriter, a box of carbon paper, 
and a ream of copy paper to a sophisticated 
press oamp with tents, furniture, office equip- 
ment and supplies, a well equipped dark room, 
communications and transportation. Bach com- 
mand will need to apply its own needs to this 
type of planning. There is always a require- 
ment for arriving on-scene with the wherewithall 
to begin operations without dependence on the 
usual lines of supply. 

The CIB director’s first act is usually to call 
a planning conference. Persons in attendance 
should represent all participants, and, if pos- 
sible, all key personnel who actually will serve 
in the CIB. 

At the planning conference, several factors 
are discussed and ironed out, among which are: 

e The gathering and releasing of informa- 
tion to the public. 

e Planning photographic coverage. 

e Civilian news coverage. 

e Official guest observers. 

e Hie issuance of invitations to the media 
and guest observers. 



e< t Facilities available tor transportation of 
media representatives and official observers. 

e Communications facilities available tor 
media representatives, 
e CIB funds, 
t Miscellaneous items, 
t The necessity and location of sub-CXBs. 
e Preparation of the public affairs annex. 

information 

information planning includes scheduling of 
advance news releases and media briefings, 
together with the preparation of information 
(press) kits. Advance releases should be so 
scheduled as to generate continuing interest in 
the operation. 

R is not advantageous to include all re- 
leasable information in the first announcement. 
The announcement of the exercise, is, in Itself, 
sufficiently newsworthy to warrant media cover- 
age. Details and other facts should be carefully 
"rationed 0 to build publicity up until the actual 
operation. 

Briefings should reach the maximum media 
audience possible and to do this requires media 
centers. The first briefing should be held 
several days prior to the start of an operation. 
Subsequent briefings should be held for those 
correspondents assigned to oover the exercise. 
Plans should be made for senior operational 
commanders to meet with media representatives 
during an operation. A summary briefing should 
be held at the conclusion of the exercise. 

Press kits should be issued prior to or at 
the start of, the exercise. They should be 
entirely functional. The press kit should have 
photographs and biographies of senior officers, 
photographs and histories of major units, and 
other background material. Schedules and de- 
tails for support arrangements; i.e., transporta- 
tion, accommodations, meals, costs, and secu- 
rity restrictions, also should be included. 

An exercise brochure, containing the re- 
maining necessary information should be in- 
cluded. A history of the exercise and/or defense 
alliance (if allied), exercise schedule, and 
again, photographs of major units and senior 
commanders, as well as welcoming statements 
by the commanders, are items normally in- 
cluded in the brochure. Participating com- 
mands must be requested well in advance to 
forward material for inclusion in the brochure 
and press kit. 
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Photographio Coverage 

Exeretse news photography also must be 
carefully planned. V.S. Navy photo teams are 
available in the Atlantic and Pacific, and can 
be requested from Fleet oommanders. Allied 
nations have similar teams which may be re- 
quested from, or detailed by, participating 
foreign forces. Teams should report to the CIB 
photographic officer, who should coordinate all 
official photography, keeping foreign require- 
ments in mind. 

Civilian Coverage 

Arrangements for civilian news media must 
include a determination of the number of billets 
available for newsmen. All correspondents 
should be together in one ship (to prevent pos- 
sible "scoops* by one group), and sufficient 
logistical support available. Media representa- 
tives usually are embarked in the CIB flagship, 
which has been chosen for its facilities. 

Official Observers 

Participating units should be canvassed to 
determine the number of billets available for 
official observers, and the respective ranks 
which might be accommodated. Quotas should 
then be assigned to participants on an equitable 
basis. R is particularly important that the CIB 
should not invite more observers than suitably 
oan be accommodated. 

invitations 

The CIBdirector normally issues invitations, 
in the name(B> of the senior officer (s) conducting 
the exercise. An exception occurs during allied 
amphibious exercises, in which the host nation 
Invites official observers. Some provision 
should be made whereby the senior officer con- 
ducting the exercise may recommend that cer- 
tain invitations be made, thereby avoiding con- 
fusions and omissions. 

Transportation 

Ih many operations, the military will be re- 
quired to transport observers and newsmen to 
the exercise area. In all cases, transportation 
will have to be provided in the operational area. 

in the Pacific, where there is little com- 
mercial transportation scheduled into areas 



utilised tor exercises, military aircraft are 
often used to transport observers and newsmen 
to the exercise area, or to a port of embarka- 
tion. in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas, 
commercial air is usually available and military 
aircraft are not required, unless it becomes 
necessary to fly media representatives and 
observers "out to the fleet." 

in an exercise area, modes of transporta- 
tion may inolude helicopters, vehicles, and 
boats. Sufficient transportation should be pro- 
vided to enable correspondents (and observers) 
to cover the operation adequately. Arrange- 
ments should be made during the initial planning 
stages of the exercise, as it is equally important 
in both exercises and aotual operations. A 
helicopter is frequently the most advantageous 
in transporting correspondents over rough ter- 
rain and allowing photographers to obtain good 
coverage. 

All CIB transportation should be marked 
with a "CIB" placard— in several languages if 
appropriate-and numbered to permit observers 
and newsmen to ascertain rapidly which unit is 
theirs. Transportation requirements and plans 
must be forwarded to the operational commander 
as early as possible. 

Communications 

Media representatives assigned to cover the 
exercise are on the scene to report the ex- 
ercise on a continuing basis. Therefore, it is 
mandatory that sufficient and appropriate com- 
munication facilities be provided for their use. 
These include ship-to-shore radio teletype cir- 
cuits, voice circuits for use by radio and TV 
commentators, facsimile facilities for photo 
transmission, and "pigeon post." Utilizing the 
latter, news copy and photographic materials, 
as well as radio tape recordings, can be flown 
ashore for further transmission. Whenfeasible 
a Jet aircraft is scheduled. Communications 
also must take into consideration that foreign 
correspondents will be embarked in combined 
exercises and every effort must be made to 
transmit their traffic to foreign circuits. 

A tape cutter in the CIB's press room ac- 
celerates the transmission of press copy. Tapes 
can be transmitted from the flagship; or, if a 
backlog occurs, sent to another ship for trans- 
mission, or flown ashore via "pigeon post." 

Whenever possible, newsmen should be told 
of communication arrangements in advance. 
Newsmen should be advised prior to embarking 
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of the possibility that emission oontrol (EMCON) 
may be invoked, ineluding the meaning and 
reason* 

Navy transmitted material is either delivered 
to a media outlet, or turned over to a com- 
mercial organisation for further transmission, 
invitations to newsmen should speoify oosts in- 
volved and request that newsmen have a letter 
authorising their press oopy to be transmitted 
on a charge basis, for Navy oosts, and on a 
collect basis for oommeroial transmission after 
reoeipt ashore. Navy communication instruc- 
tions (DNC-28) specify a charge of three oents 
per word. Newsmen should be briefed that 
priority of olroultry must go to the operating 
foroes. However, a special press eiroult should 
be activated whenever possible. Briefings of 
this nature may preclude misunderstandings in 
the event of equipment failures. 

Whenever possible, communication facilities 
should provide tor the reoeipt of world news 
aboard the CIB flagship. Many times, embarked 
newsmen are responsible for covering entire 
areas, and world news coverage is their only 
souroe of information. 

Funds 

CIB expenses fall into four categories: News 
material, administrative supplies, travel ex- 
penses, and entertainment. 

The fleet or exercise commander may pro- 
vide funds for public Information (including 
photographic ) materials and administrative 
supplies. Travel funds may be made available 
from fleet allotments for fleet personnel, or 
persons loaned from other U.S. commands to 
the CIB. The fleet commander's contingency 
fund is a possible source for desirable, if 
perhaps non-essential items, including official 
entertainment. All of these funds must be re- 
quested in advance by the CIB director. 

Miscellaneous 

There are many small, but highly important 
details which must be considered during the 
planning phase. These include such items as 
a power supply ashore for a public address 
system to be used during news conferences and 
briefings; drinking water and food ashore during 
observation of amphibious exercises; and the 
availability of rain gear and binoculars for 
newsmen and observers. Arrangements should 
also be made for the newsmen and observers 



for the use of the ship's store, small stores, 
laundry and dry cleaning facilities, et oetera. 

Sub-Ctfis 

A last consideration during the planning 
period is looation of sub-CIBs, as required. 
Normally these will be in the major media out- 
let oenters. For example, if the exercise is in 
the South China Sea area, Manila and Singapore 
would be logioal sub-CIBlooations. If the opera- 
tion is afloat the CIB may be with one task . 
group, and a sub-CIB with a seoond. Sub-CIBs 
ashore handle distribution of news reeetved 
from the CIB in the operational area, and assist 
in local arrangements for newsmen and observ- 
ers. 

Public Affairs Annex 

After the advance plans are laid, the next 
step is to make them official by putting them 
down on paper in the form of a directive. The 
best method of issuing the directive is to pre- 
pare a public affairs annex to the exercise 
operation order (discussed in Chapter 3 and 
illustrated in Appendix H of this manual). 

The public affairs annex is the basic PA 
planning document for the exercise. It relates 
the concept of the exercise and outlines the 
objectives. It attempts to solve in advance any 
public affairs problems which may arise. It 
assigns definite responsibilities for accom- 
plishing the work and gives specific Instructions 
for carrying it out. It adheres to the format 
used in the operation order and is signed by, 
and carries the authority of, the exercise com- 
mander. ____ 

The annex outlines the purpose of the CIB; 
when and where it is to be established, and 
under what authority; its organization; com- 
mands to furnish personnel; planned movements 
of media representatives and observers (in 
general terms); communications; news con- 
ferences; briefings; and news releases. It also 
should specify support requirements placed on 
other commands. Care must be exercised to 
ensure that requirements are not generated 
which might conflict with the exercise's training 
objectives. 

m major allied operations, the assistance 
of a USIA representative is normally requested 
by the CIB director through the Chief of Informa- 
tion. In smaller exercises, particularly bi- 
lateral, the USIA assistance may be requested 
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from the U.S. Naval Attache. Their advice on 
local customs, on media requirements, and on 
the political-military atmosphere, can be in- 
valuable. 



ESTABLISHING THE CIB 

A CIB is established by a letter of instruc- 
ts? (LOI) promulgated by either the officer 
scheduling or conducting the exeroise. He de- 
signates the director (or OINC) of the CIB and 
outlines policy. The letter of instruction also 
specifies the dates of the exercise, and whether 
it is classified or unclassified. 

The publio affairs annex described earlier, 
which is an annex to the overall exercise op- 
eration order, is usually included as an enclos- 
ure to the LOI establishing the CIB. This annex 
is distributed to all participating units as well 
as those commands directly involved with the 
CIB. In some small exercises, no letter of in- 
struction for the CIB is issued. Ihstead, the 
exercise’s operation order will contain instruc- 
tions necessary to establish and operate the 
CIB. 

When Needed 

A CIB is considered necessary when: 

e An exercise will come to the public’s at- 
tention; 

e It is of sufficient magnitude to create 
media interest; or 

e If allied, it is desired by participating 
nations that publicity be accorded the exercise 
in their mutual international interests. 

Mission 

The mission of a CIB is to ensure that all 
facets of public affairs are coordinated, in- 
cluding informative, newsworthy coverage of an 
exercise or operation. It also will enable of- 
ficial observers and news media to appreciate 
and understand the objectives of an exercise and 
how they have been achieved. 

Objective 

In addition to a mission, a CIB must have an 
objective which should be established early in 
the planning phase. For example, in SEATO op- 
erations, “the objectives of the CIB are to bring 
SEATO partners into closer, more efficient 



working relationships for mutual defense, to 
create confidence and understanding among all 
participants, and to increase the prestige and 
understanding of SEATO.” 

Size 

A Cm is staffed with public affairs officers, 
journalists, and olerical personnel, and is pro- 
portionately representative of all commands 
participating in the exercise. The size of a 
Cm will vary with the size and nature of the 
operation. For example, in SEATO’s “Seal ion* 
(a convoy/ ASW exercise) five persons were 
assigned to the CIB, representing participating 
countries and SEATO, plus one photo officer. 
Newsmen were embarked for one day only and 
observers were not the CIB’s responsibility. 
The major requirement placed on the CIB was 
to issue daily news releases and to obtain photo 
coverage. In this case, the small CIB was 
entirely adequate. 

Ih contrast, during SEATO’s "Pony Express” 
amphibious operation in Borneo, the CIB was 
assigned 13 people. The CIB in this case was 
required to handle a number of embarked cor- 
respondents and official observers for several 
days. Additionally, the cm was responsible for 
extensive official news coverage. On many 
occasions, it will be necessary to establish sub- 
CIB's. 

Training 

t 

Today’s operations and exercises as a matter 
of course require a CIB to conduct routine 
public affairs duties. Additionally, peacetime 
CIB operations provide opportunity training 
activities for wartime operations. 

Wherever practicable, training exercises 
should exercise public affairs staffs. All public 
affairs techniques required in hostilities should 
be brought into play, including organization of 
a CIB. This permits CIB personnel to derive 
the same benefit from a training exercise as do 
other personnel involved. 

Selection Of CIB Director 

Selection of a CEB director is based on 
several considerations: the operation’s size, 
expected news interest, requirements for a CIB 
flagship, need for the director to utilize his own 
staff, and the desirability of having a director 
from participating forces. 
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Three examples, illustrating selection of a 
CXB director, will demonstrate how these factors 
apply: 

e “Grand Siam,* a NATO exercise, was com- 
prised of units of the U*S. SIXTH Fleet, and 
units from the Italian, Frenoh, and British 
navies. All participating forces operated at sea 
continuously. No newsmen were embarked. The 
exercise was scheduled by the Commander in 
Chief, Allied Forces Southern Europe, in Naples. 
Rome-based newsmen commuted to Naples to 
cover it. No flagship was required, nor was it 
necessary that the director be appointed from 
the participating forces. The director was the 
public affairs officer of the NATO command in 
Naples, who was well acquainted with Rome 
news media. 

e In the combined U.S./Korean amphibious 
operation "Black Ox,* the CXB director was 
designated from the SEVENTH Fleet's amphib- 
ious force. No flagship was required because 
the CIB was established ashore. The prime re- 
quirement for the exercise was to have a direc- 
tor who was thoroughly familiar with amphibious 
operations. 

e Exercise “TUlungan,* a SEATO exercise 
that took place in the Philippines, had a flag of- 
ficer with flagship, to perform the functions of 
the CIB. The admiral was not participating in 
the operational aspects of the exercise, thus, his 
assignment as CIB director did not impair any 
operational aspects of the exercise. His flag- 
ship was utilized to embark newsmen. His staff 
was augmented in the CIB with representatives 
of participating forces as required. The size 
of this exercise made it desirable to have a flag 
officer as CIB director. 

Location of CIB 

The type of operation usually will dictate the 
location of the CIB. hi seagoing exercises, CIB’s 
normally will be embarked on a ship that can 
provide necessary accommodations for news- 
men, such as fulfilling ship to shore commu- 
nications requirements. The CIB ship may also 
provide an observation platform for official 
observers. In amphibious exercises, it often 
times will be more convenient to establish the 
CIB headquarters in the nearest city serving as 
normal headquarters for media representatives. 
Newsmen and observers then can be transported 
by air and/or vehicle to the scene of operations 
as appropriate. 



Activation Date 

Normally the CIB will be activated for plan- 
ning purposes on receipt of a letter of instruc- 
tion. It should be fully activated a minimum of 
three weeks prior to commencement of a major 
operation. After the aotivation date has been 
established, the CIB director informs concerned 
commands when their CIB personnel should re- 
port. 



FOREIGN IMPLICATIONS IN ALLIED 
OPERATIONS 

kitroduction of foreign participants into ex- 
ercises and operations creates public affairs 
and information problems not present in uni- 
lateral military and naval manuevers. Special 
problems exist involving diplomatic personnel, 
the need for interpreters, special translations 
and handling of communications, individual na- 
tional policies, security, and even the need for 
special food and handling of currencies. 

It is especially important that differing view- 
points and prestige of non-U.S. participants 
NOT be overlooked or slighted. 

hi most combined operations, the United 
States will probably be contributing the majority 
of forces. The United States should not, how- 
ever, dominate public information through sheer 
weight of numerical contribution, because on a 
relative basis the smaller nations may actually 
be contributing a larger percentage of available 
military and naval forces. The CIB must make 
it clear in all news releases that ALL partici- 
pating nations are contributing to the exercise 
or operation. 

Interpreters and Translation 

Each group of foreign newsmen and official 
observers covering an exercise or operation 
must be assigned interpreters by the CIB. 
Translation of public information material also 
poses a problem for the CIB in combined op- 
erations. National representatives to the CIB 
normally cannot do translations. The best 
solution is to have special translators familiar 
with naval operations assigned to the CIB. A 
second possibility is to have the nearest embassy 
of a nation concerned doing translations. Gen- 
erally, however, the most successful solution 
has been forwarding of material well in advance 
to the U.S. Defense Attache in the appropriate 
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foreign nation, having it translated, and then 
returned to the CIB for release through ap- 
propriate channels in the countries concerned. 
A third possibility is the use of USIA for trans- 
lations and interpreters. 

Communications 

Other problems involve the use of a non- 
Roman alphabet. For example, in a NATO ex- 
ercise involving l\irkey, the Turkish represen- 
tative to the CIB had to translate the English 
release into Arabic in longhand, then rewrite 
it in the Roman alphabet for teletype trans- 
mission to his country. Two solutions to this 
problem are feasible: (1) Airlift material, in 
native languages, directly to the country con- 
cerned, if time and space factors permit: or 
(2) have a qualified public affairs specialist 
assigned in the country's naval headquarters to 
receive the release in English and then translate 
it* 

Avoid the use of slang expressions or tech- 
nical descriptions which make sense in one 
language only, such as Americanized English. 
Such expressions are often non-translatable, 
and, at best, are difficult for other nationalities 
to understand. . 

National Policies 

National policies differ concerning news 
released on operations participated in by foreign 
military forces. Preparation of news material, 
therefore, should take into consideration the 
policies of all participants, and releases should 
NOT include material that might prove em- 
barrassing to any of the participating nations. 

Travel Clearance 

At times problems may arise concerning 
the embarkation of foreign newsmen and ob- 
servers in United States naval ships and air- 
craft. instructions for their embarkation are 
contained in Part A, Chapter 4 of NAVSO P- 
1035. Additionally, the introduction of third 
parties into a foreign nation by U.S. units re- 
quires appropriate clearance. 

Food and Currency 

When foreign media representatives or ob- 
servers are embarked, the CIB may encounter 
minor problems, such as the preparation of 



speoial menus and food. Give special considera- 
tion to such matters to avoid embarrassing the 
individual concerned. 

Difficulties may arise in collection of mess 
payments in foreign currencies, ft is far better 
to accept the inconvenience involved in accepting 
foreign currency than to make an issue of only 
accepting U.S. dollars. 

None of the problems created by different 
languages, national customs ami policies are 
insurmountable in a combined military opera- 
tion. Their solutions require only careful, 
common-sense consideration on the part of the 
CIB and the units supporting the CIB. 

However, if suoh problems are not solved 
diplomatically, resulting ill will may have a 
far reaching effect and even affect the ultimate 
success of the operation. ‘ 



MEDIA REPRESENTATIVES 

The best way to get the story back home is 
to give it to newsmen on the spot. News media 
representatives are invited to cover major 
fleet exercises or operations whenever pos- 
sible. They are treated much the same as 
cruise guests (see chapter 22 of JO 3/2 and 
Part B, Chapter FOUR of NAVSO P-1035), but 
are given a few added considerations in keeping 
with their work. 

Unlike other guest observers, correspond- 
ents have a job to do. The week or more they 
spend on a ship covering a fleet exercise will 
be work. Both the correspondents and their 
employers will want results in the form of good 
news stories, features, and pictures. R is the 
job of the CIB to make sure they have every 
opportunity to get these results. 

Invitations 

The number of newsmen invited is deter- 
mined by the billets available in the CIB flag- 
ship or on the CIB area ashore. First priority 
for billets should go to news service and net- 
work representatives. Second priority should 
be assigned to major media outlets and maga- 
zines. If its an allied operation, every par- 
ticipating nation should have a minimum of one 
billet. Frequently, some media outlets will 
require two billets, one for a reporter and one 
for a photographer. Television media some- 
times require two billets also to allow for 
fuller coverage of the operation. 
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The news release announcing the exercise 
should have a “note to editors* appended, stating 
what news coverage is oontempiated. T^ts 
be followed by a formal iny itation from tte of 
fleer scheduling the exercise or CIBjiireotor . 
jn combined exercises, these 4nvitatl J"® tl ¥! 
normally forwarded to national commandersfor 
distribution to those newsmen selected by na- 
tional authorities. to 

Follow ing is a check-off list of things to 
remebiber when inviting correspondents to cover 
an exercise: 

• Invitations to newsmen should state that 
“males only* are authorized to be embarked to 
the CXB flagship (CNO approval is retired for 
the embarkation of women correspondents and, 
due to limited CIB accommodations, usually not 
forthcoming). 

e Extend invitations to media representa- 
tives as far in advance of an exercise as pos- 
sible, with information on its scope and ^yjetion, 
billeting, transportation, and communications 
available. 

• Select correspondents carefully with re- 
spect to professional status, age, physical con- 
dition, and the publics they serve. 

' e Do not “oversell* the exercise to a news- 
man. 

• Do not imply that a correspondent may 
expect preferential treatment of access to 
facilities beyond the capacity of the command. 

e Explain methods of news transmission 
and charges. Editors, news dtrectors . a nd 
other superiors to the newsmen can then decide 
whether their correspondents will use Navy com- 
munications, mail, or other means. 

e Give radio/ TV representatives a full ex- 
planation as to limitations on their using Navy 
equipment and circuits for live broadcasts. 

e On acceptance, correspondents must be 
briefed on the itinerary, what to bring, and 
preembarkation requirements, as far in ad- 
vance of embarkation as possible. # 

e When more than one representative from 
the same medium is embarked, an attempt 
should be made to have them located at separate 

Van * aS presg kits (photographs, biographies, and 
background material) should be prepared in ad- 
vance and made available to media representa- 
tives prior to embarkation. 



Briefings 

On reporting to the CIB, newsmen should be 
thoroughly briefed on the purpose* scope, and 
scheme of the operation. They alM 
again be informed of news arrangements, their 
personal schedules, and security restrictions, 
including the reasons. It may be necessaryto 
brief in more than one language if you have 

most is regular news briefings. The briefings 
not only keep them abreast of what is happening, 
but also provide them with tips or J®*? 8 
developing stories and pictures on their own. 
This is important if correspondents are 153? 
competing media. Each 
for different angles for stories. He 
satisfied merely with the tactical or operational 
aspects of the exercise. Whenever feasible, 
correspondents should be permitted to talk to 
the exercise commander, members of his staff, 
other officers, and enlisted men. Newspapers 
and wire service correspondents will always 
to) looking for the local angle, and if you ar® 
extracting* correspondents from any particular 
area aboard, you will do well to anticipate their 
requests to interview men from their com- 
munities. 



Transportation 

When practicable, newsmen are provided 
transportation by helicopter, boat or Mghline to 
otter ships. ft they want eyewitness views of 
the exercise, they usually are permitted to 
participate In amphibious assaults and otter 
phases of the exercise. 

Communications 

Every effort is made to provide correspond- 
ents with suitable communication facilities for 
filing pictures and stories. Detailed instruc- 
tions for filing press traffic are contained In 
wa vy rnmmerc ^ 1 Traffic Regulations, DNC 2 
"and Article D-2207 of NAVSO P-103S. 

The CIB makes sure that correspondents 
are treated fairly and impartially when filing 
oress traffic. The amount of press copy which 
each correspondent is permitted to f n ® d ®P e ”^ 
on the operational circumstances which exist 
at the time. Under normal circumstances, 
press copy is handled on a first-come, first 
served basis, but under crowded conditions it 
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i s customary to limit the length of each "take* 
to prevent one cor respondent from monopolizing 
communication circuits. This regulation can 
be found in DNC 26. 



Foreign Media Problems 



Information directed to foreign audiences is 
usually best conveyed— and frequently only 
conveyed-via national news channels. Multi- 
media news coverage of allied exercises is 
normally authorized and encouraged. The broad 
information objective is to acquaint United 
States and foreign publics with the operation 
capabilities, equipment and proficiency of mili- 
tary forces of the U.S. and her allies. Such 
news coverage further serves to enlighten the 
public concerning the importance of alliance 
systems (NATO, SEATO, etc.). However, there 
are a few problems that arise when inviting the 
foreign media to cover an exercise. 

CLEARANCE OF FOREIGNERS. -Occasion- 
ally, problems concerning entry of foreigners 
into other countries, or aboard another nation's 
units may arise. To bring foreigners into a 
third nation, or to place them aboard units of 
another country, the United States must first 
obtain permission of the nation whose territory 
or unit is involved. This can become a very 
sensitive area and should be thoroughly liaisoned 
before media invitations are issued. 

PREFERENTIAL TRE ATMENT.-There 
should be no preferential treatment accorded 
U.S* newsmen, hi this regard news representa- 
tives, who are members of allied anchor friendly 
nations, should be accorded the same privileges 
and services provided American correspond- 
ents. Discriminatory treatment among national 
media, whether real or Imagined, can be prejr 
udicial to UJS. objectives abroad. 

Identification 



Take care to safeguard the classification 
aspects of exercises, particularly any relation- 
ship between training operations and actual war 
plans. To that end, have media correspondents 
wear a distinctive arm band or other readily 
identifiable device in order that military per- 
sonnel will be aware of their status and will not 
reveal classified information to them. 



Escorts 

Usually, visiting newsmen are provided with 
officer escorts who serve as guides or liaison 
men. Occasionally, senior JOs may serve in 
this capacity. 



OFFICIAL OBSERVERS IN ALLIED 
OPERATIONS 

Participating nations in combined exercises, 
and other member countries of the defense 
alliance if one is involved, usually nominate 
official observers to witness the exercise or 
operation. The number of official observers to 
be invited depends on accommodations available, 
the method of selection may be found in Part 
B, Chapter 4 of NAVSO P-1035. 

Official observers should be accorded cer- 
tain courtesies. These include assignment of 
escorts and special assistance in making per- 
sonal arrangements. (Assistance accorded 
observers, however, must never downgrade the 
support which the CIB furnishes newsmen). 

Publicity 

Publicity should NOT be issued on official 
observers by the CIB. As guests of the opera- 
tional commander, this would not be appro- 
priate. Publicity concerning observers may be 
issued by their respective governments and 
passed on to newsmen covering the exercise. 

Identification 

Observers should have distinctive arm bands 
or identification badges. These should be dif- 
ferent from those worn by newsmen, as ob- 
servers usually will have some level of security 
clearance. Such clearance, and the policy for 
the release of classified material to observers, 
should be promulgated to all participants in the 
exercise as observers normally will be in dis- 
cussion with all levels of participants during an 
exercise. 

Separate Handling 

For security reasons, the CIB never should 
mix observers and newsmen. In many cases 
prestige may also be a contributing factor. 
Experience indicates that in joint briefings, 
observers invariably pose classified questions. 
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In addition observers will gain more from an 
operation if they are billeted in participating 
units, in lieu of the CIB flagship or headquarters. 



RELEASING INFORMATION 



The exercise commander is responsible for 
the release of all information during the ex- 
ercise. All material prepared or intended tor 
release by participating commands, with the 
exception of hometowners, is normally channeled 
through the CIB or as prescribed in the PA 
annex. News media representatives, on the 
other hand, write, record, or photograph any- 
thing they want, provided the material is un- 
classified and Js^filed in accordance with pro- 
cedures outcried in the public affairs annex. 

In mostcases, all news releases and other 
public information material concerning art ex- 
ercise is prepared and release:* or. Ccrms bear- 
ing the identity of the CIB and wv! w representa- 
tive of all services participating. Each CIB is 
designated by an identifying number or unclas- 
sified code name related to the exercise. 

Advance Release 

About a week before the exercise commences, 
or as releasing policy permits, an advance 
release is sent out to all appropriate news 
media. The advance release is broad in scope 
and covers such general facts as: (1) Duration 
of exercise, (2) concept and mission, (3) locale, 
(4) a brief schedule of events, (5) number and 
type of commands, ships, units, and so forth, 
(6) name, rank, and title of the overall exercise 
commander, and (7) approximate number of per- 
sonnel involved. Figure 7-2 is an example of 
a typical advance release announcing a forth- 
coming fleet exercise. Later releases can ex- 
pand on each major fact presented in the advance 
release. 

Photographic Coverage 

One of the most important public information 
requirements is photo support. The CIB must 
ensure that adequate photographic facilities are 
provided to give complete visual coverage of the 
exercise. Such facilities and services are to 
include personnel skilled in taking and proc- 
essing still and motion news pictures. 

Still photo coverage should be processed as 
rapidly as possible to ensure retention of the 
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news value. Copies of prints should be made 
available to correspondents covering the event. 
Numbered, captioned photos are usually dis- 
played on a photo board in the CIB. Newsmen 
request the photos desired by furnishing you 
with photo numbers and sixe specifications. 

Motion picture coverage may be handled on 
direct release to television stations or through 
pooling arrangements, depending on the scope 
of the exercise and intensity of media coverage. 
Agreements must be made in advance between 
the CIB and TV stations ,for acceptance of un- 
processed film. 

Daily News Coverage 

You may be required to provide CHINFO or 
some other authority with daily news coverage 
of a major fleet exercise. Let us assume that 
“Operation Broadjump,* a U.S. amphibious 
training exercise is underway in the Pacific. 
More than 100 ships, 14,000 Navymen and 6,000 
Marines are involved. It will last two weeks. 

Correspondents representing a dozen dif- 
ferent news media are covering the operation. 
Other media also are interested in coverage, but 
can't spare the correspondents. They contact 
CHINFO (or in some cases C1NCPACFLT) and 
request round-up stories of each day's develop- 
ments. CHINFO (or CINCPACFLT) notifies the 
exercise commander, who turns the matter over 
to the Director, Command Information Bureau. 

You are the senior JO in Broadjump's CIB 
and the Director assigns you the job of preparing 
daily round-up stories. He tells you they will 
be relayed to CINCPACFLT and released from 
Pearl Harbor. 

With 100 ships and 20,000 men, the exercise 
has a tremendous news potential. According to 
the public affairs annex to the operation plan, 
everything of possible news value will be 
channeled to the CIB. Gathering the news will 
be no problem. Your major problem will be 
sorting, evaluating, organizing, and consoli- 
dating it into a single, cohesive story. A com- 
plex maze of facts and seemingly unrelated 
incidents will have to be taken from various 
sources and tied together in a neat, tightly 
wrapped package. News stories of this type are 
called by various names. Journalism textbooks 
call them composite stories. Newsmen label 
them round-up or wrap-up stories. But re- 
gardless of the terminology, they can sometimes 
become most difficult to write. 
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WITH TOE FIRST FLEET — The First Fleet will conduct Its third major 
fleet exercise of 1970, 13-^0 Sept. Called "Eager Angler," this 
exercise will involve 29 jktpa ranging In slse from the attack carrier 
USS Ticonderoga (CVA-14) to minesweepers. 

"Eager Angler" Is one of a continuing series of large First Fleet 
training maneuvers designed to ready ships for their combat roles In 
the Western Pacific. 

Vice Admiral Bernard F. Roeder, USN, Commander First Fleet, will 
be in overall command of the exercise. 

Tactical Commander of the "friendly" forces will be Rear Admiral 
M. F. Weiser, USN, Commander Carrier Division One, in Ticonderoga. Re 
will be assisted by Rear Admiral M. W. Woods, USN, Commander Cruiser 
Destroyer Flotilla Nine, in USS Long Beach (CGN-9) . 

Rear Admiral E. P. Aurand, USN, Commander Antisubmarine Warfare 
Group One, in USS Bennington (CVS-20), will lead a Hunter Killer ASW 
Force. 

- more - 

iXSJSS^J!. ":„ Swn,M ot Strength and Freedom 



Figure 7-2.— Example of an advance release announcing a forthcoming exercise. 
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EAGER ANGLER I 

2-2-2— 2 I 

"Opposition” foreos will bo guided by Roor Admiral R» B. Moors , I 

USN, Commander Pleat Air San Diego. I 

Among the phases of naval warfare to be stressed are: I 

Air and antl-alr operations, Including aerial strikes with live 1 

ordnance In the bombing ranges of the Chocolate Mountains and San I 

Clemente Island, close air support, and aerial reconnaissance. Surface- j 
to-alr and air to air missiles will be fired at drones. I 

Shore bombardment by cruisers and destroyers. I 

Anti-PT boat operations. I 

At sea replenishment of fuel, ammunition and food. 1 

Submarine and Antisubmarine warfare operations. I 

Communications techniques. I 

Simulated search and rescue operations. I 

Participating ships are: I 

Carriers — USS Tlconderoga (CVA-14) and USS Bennington (CVS-20). I 

Cruisers — USS Long Beach (C6N-9), USS Canberra (CAG-2) and USS I 

Providence (CLG-6) with Commander First Fleet embarked. I 

Destroyer types — USS Preble (DIG— 15) with Commander Destroyer I 

Squadron 21 embarked: USS Turner Joy (DD-951) with Commander Destroyer I 

Squadron 19 embarked: USS Maddox (DD-731) with Commander Destroyer I 

Division 192 embarked, USS Ingeraoll (DD 652) with Commander Destroyer I 

Division 212 embarked: USS Mahan (DLG— 11), USS R. K. Turner (DI/S— 20) j I 

USS F. B. Parks (DD-884) ; USS McKean (DD-784): USS Henderson (DD-785): I 

USS Cogswell (DD-651): USS Stoddard (DD-566); USS O'Brien (DD-725); I 

USS A. E. Cunningham (DD-752) and USS Bauer (DE-1025). j 

- more - I 
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Figure 7-2.*— Example of an advance release announcing a forthcoming 
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Service Force ships — OSS 8acramento (AOE-1), USS Bellatrlx 
(AT-62), OSS FI red rake (AK-14) , OSS Apache (ATF-S7) and OSS 
Molala (ATF-106). 

Minesweepers - OSS Persistent (MSO-491) , OSS Conflict (MSO-426) , 
OSS Endurance (MSO-435), OSS Implicit (MSO-435) and OSS Acme (MSO-508). 
Participating air units will be composed oft 
Carrier Air Wing 19 consisting of Fighter Squadrons 191, 194 ; 

Attack Squadrons 192, 195, 52; Heavy Attack Squadron Four; Helicopter 
Squadron One; and Photo Squadron 63. 

Patrol Squadrons One, 42 and 48; Commander Tactical Air Control 
Group One and Tactical Air Control Squadron 11; Composite Squadron 
Three; and Carrier Airborne Early Warning Squadrons 11 and 13. 
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Figure 7-2.— Example of an advance release announcing a forthcoming 
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Let us assume the exercise has been under- 
way for eight days. So far, you have written 
seven round-up stories which have been for- 
warded to CINCPACFLT as message news re- 
leases (PRESRELS, discussed in JO 3/2). Num- 
ber eight is coming up. During the day, a dozen 
or more news events are reported to the CIB 
via message. Some are insignificant. Others 
are routine. Three of them, however, stick out 
above the rest: 

• USS Roulston, a destroyer, reports an 
unusual incident with a playful whale. 

• The USS Gettysburg, an amphibious as- 
sault ship, reports a unique rescue of a grounded 
LST. 

• The USS Mitchell, a destroyer escort, re- 
ports the death of its commanding officer and 
holds a burial at sea. 

After verifying certain facts, eliminating 
superfluous information, and filling out apparent 



ir 

\ 



gaps in the individual stories, figure 7-3 illus- 
trates one way the story might be forwarded to 
CINCPACFLT. 

Releasing News 
lh Allied Ops 

H the exercise is to be multi-lateral, CIBs 
should prepare an initial release and obtain 
approval from the officer scheduling the ex- 
ercise. The scheduling command will, in turn, 
obtain other consent as appropriate. 

This procedure may differ when dealing with 
established multi-lateral defense organizations. 
SEATO and NATO, for example, differ in their 
initial news release policies, lh NATO, the 
command conducting the exercise submits its 
release to all NATO ministries of defense and 
to the NATO council for approval and release. 
SEATO headquarters issues an initial release. 
Subsequent releases, in both cases, are mad e 
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A burial at sea, a mischievous whale, and the unique 
helicopter rescue of a grounded LST caused some unexpecte 
delays today in Operation Broadjump, the Navy s large-scale 
amphibious training exercise in the Pacific. 

The burial at sea took place following the death of 
LCDR Bernard A. Bunker, commanding officer of the destroyer 
escort USS John Je Mitchells 

Bunker died yesterday of a heart attack. J^fore 
succumbing , h. requested buriel et sea. lndlcated 

he was unmarried and had no living next of kin. 

At sunset today more than 20,000 Navymen and Marines in 

a hundred ships paused for a moment of. 9lle ?^ a8 

his body was committed to the deep. The solemn ceremony, 
rich in color and tradition, was the first in the avy 

1954. 

In contrast to the solemnity of the burial at sea, a 
mischievous whale added a touch of humor and frustration to 
the routine operations of another Navy ship. 

The radar operator aboard the destroyer USS William T. 
Roulston detected a mysterious blip on his radar screen early 
this morning. A few minutes later, one of the ship s 
lookouts identified it as a gray whale. It was following 
about a half mile astern. 

The whale, estimated to be 70 feet long, aroused the 
crew's curiosity, but caused no concern at first. 

But an hour later, it had pulled within 50 feet of *5* 
ship's port side and seemed intent on following the Roulston 
to her rendezvous with other ships in the operation. 

In attempting to avoid a possibly dangerous and 
embarasslng situation, CDR Daniel R. Anderson, the commanding 
officer, ordered his ship full speed ahead. But despite her 
high speed and quick maneuvering, the ship failed to elude 

the whale. 

Next, the ship's skipper attempted to f righten the whale. 
The fog horn ess sounded loudly and several bursts of gun«K 
were fired into the air. The efforts proved futile. The 
whale remained. 

Anderson next tried psychology. He brought the ship to 
a complete stop, hoping that the whale would no longer be 



-more- 
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fSu“ t r , cX“.?r vlng obj * ct in the wm «- 

... Instead, the whale circled the shio a few f-fmoo 

It lo«voJ ta playfull y* and nuzzled a little closer 
It looked as though it planned to spend the day there? 

along?* ’° 0n “ th * * hlp g0t un<l ® r *' <, 5 r > th ® «l»la again trail'd 

This went on for hours. The destroyer crew’s 
S*loae *!"?’ bUt * do “ n dlfferen ' attempts* 

ZuZZJsssr* to ducoura ** u **- 

zssjsr ^ 

anna ^ * b r„ R ?" 1 * ton "*® «®P«al<>« of bar problem with 
guns, the amphibious assault ship US8 Gettysburg was 

disposing of another with helicopters. 

tank SndiL a ?h?U P !l« 1 ? U ? l Z ndin * op * ratlon this morning, the 
*V*” d i** shlpUSS J*** County became grounded on a sand 
bar in a narrow channel near San Bernardino Island. 

All efforts by the crew to free the ship failed. 

Assistance from other ships was requested, but the 
water was too shallow to permit them to enter and tow hr* 

.. „ When Captain Ralph J. Gunderson, commanding officer of 

?!*®®«* ,ku 5*- h f d th. predicament, h. .^.t.dttat 
helicopters be used to rock the LST free. 

1ST ,e “ red to the bow and .tarn of the 

9 o HRS- 2 helicopters from the Gettysburg vent to work. 

First the helicopter at the bow would rise to the full 

eX J e Ui ° f itS po Jf er * Then the helicopter at the stern would 
quickly repeat the maneuver. The effort worked. 

In 20 minutes, the LST was free and steaming out to sea again. 

Ordinarily used for assualt transport work, HRS-2 
helicopters are powerful aircraft that can carry eight combat 
equipped Marines. It is believed this is the first time they 
have been used as flying tugboats. y 
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Figure 7-3.— Example of an exercise round-up story— Continued. 
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by the CIB. These policies are subject to 
change and should be verified before proceeding 
with requests. 

Official news releases must give all par- 
ticipants appropriate mention. One successful 
procedure is to feature one nation daily, another 
the next, being careful in each release to include 
mention of all forces participating in each re- 
lease. 

Because of the need for multi-lateral em- 
phasis in official news releases, individual na- 
tional representatives to the CIB may wish to 
prepare additional releases for their nation's 
consumption only. This should be anticipated 
and authorized. It may be more practicable to 
forward these national releases to the senior 
commander of the nation concerned for trans- 
mission over national circuits. 

OBJECTIVE.— A prime objective of all news 
issued by the allied CIB should be to promote 
the concept of combined action in a common de- 
fense against agression. Further, news should 
seek to promote an atmosphere of friendship, 
mutual respect and understanding between the 
United States and her allies, and exploit oppor- 
tunities to win favorable opinion of participating 
forces and commanders. 

POLICY.— News releasing policy is normally 
delegated by the senior operational commander, 
or by the headquarters of the defense alliance, if 
one is involved. This policy is usually carried 
in the public affairs annex. 

SOME PITFALLS.— Straight news reporting 
of allied operations and exercises by the CIB, in 
official releases, cannot normally be accom- 
plished. Political connotations, which can be 
associated with the releases, must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. The content and timing of a 
news release for even minor exercises involving 
U.S. Naval forces and foreign forces may have 
important political implications. 

All official news releases should avoid con- 
jecture and political implications. It is not the 
place of the CIB to become involved in these 
areas. The CIB should report the facts of the 
operation with due regard to political considera- 
tions. 

Official releases also must not indicate 
"winners or losers* in the allied operations. 
The CIB should assure that emphasis is on the 
operational and training experience gained. All 
participants, by gaining training and experience, 
are "winners.* 



SUMMARY.— Official releases should tell 
the story which participating forces want told, 
and it must be truthful, unbiased, and provide 
equitable treatment to all participants. Releases 
should emphasize the fact that the exercises 
are for mutual familiarization in tactics and 
training to provide effective collective defense. 



HOME TOWN NEWS COVERAGE 

Assume that you are the senior JO on the 
staff of Commander Second Fleet. The flagship 
is a cruiser homeported at Norfolk. You're 
assigned to assist in the establishment, or- 
ganization, and operation of a CIB for a major 
U.S. fleet exercise in the eastern Atlantic. One 
of your biggest jobs will be home town news 
coverage. 

A task force of carriers, cruisers and de- 
stroyers will getunderway 13 June from Norfolk. 
A replenishment group will sail a week earlier. 
The exercise will last three weeks, after which 
the force will proceed to the Mediterranean and 
relieve units of the SIXTH Fleet. Eight hundred 
Naval Academy and NROTC midshipmen will be 
embarked in the combatant ships of the task 
force. 

In addition to the midshipmen, there are 
15,000 regular crew members serving in the 
stops. That's 15,800 men who will have to be 
covered with home town stories, pictures, and 
features. 

There are at least two rated JOs and a fully 
staffed photo lab in each carrier and cruiser. 
Your own staff consists of one J02, aJOSN, and 
two PH3s. Also, you will have a JOSN and two 
PH strikers assigned to the CIB on a TAD basis 
from other Atlantic Fleet commands. 



Planning 

Before you can do any constructive planning, 
you will have to acquaint yourself with the 
situation. Chapter 2 pointed out two basic 
categories of facts you need to know to solve 
any problem: 

e Facts about your organization; and 

e Facts about the public you are trying to 
communicate with. 

Let's start with the facts about your "or- 
ganization*— the ships and men who will take 
part in the cruise. 
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First, study the operations plan or order 
for the cruise. Find out the purpose of the 
cruise, how many ships are involved, what ports 
they will visit, and other details. Next, find out 
how many midshipmen will be embarked, where 
they are coming from, and what they will be 
doing. 

After you've learned all you can about the 
cruise and the midshipmen, concentrate on your 
own personnel and facilities. How many JO'S 
and PH’s will you have to do the job? How much 
training have they had and what are their capa- 
bilities? Do you have the necessary working 
space? Will the photo labs aboard the carriers 
and cruisers be able to turn out work on a mass 
production basis? Make sure you have adequate 
supplies (paper, envelopes, stencils, forms, 
mats, film, tapes, etc.). Check your equipment 
(cameras, duplicating machines, enlargers, con- 
tact printers, dryers, washers, etc.) for proper 
working condition. 

Next, turn your attention to the work itself. 
Study the applicable chapters in FA Regs and 
the JO 3/2 training manual. This will provide 
a refresher on the preparation of home town 
news material. 

Fortunately, you won’t have to worry too 
much about the public you are trying to reach. 
If you follow FHTNC guidelines on this project, 
your stories, features, and pictures will be used 
by thousands of newspapers, radio and televirion 
stations across the country. 

Your activities during this operation should 
support the public affairs objectives of the Navy 
and the specific FHTNC objectives of your 
command. These objectives should be listed or 
at least referred to in the public affairs annex. 
Navy operational planning directives specify 
every detail of the format of the basic operation 
plan, but they state that an annex may follow 
any format that will satisfy the requirements of 
the situation. Thus, you may either list the 
specific public information objectives you want 
to accomplish and the means of accomplishing 
them, or you can list a public affairs mission 
and tasks. You could, for example, state your 
objectives in the annex like this: 

e MISSION— This force will conduct a home 
town news release program during Exercise 

to inform the public of the importance 

of the Navy and to encourage career service. 

e TASKS— (1) Carriers and cruisers will 
obtain and forward to FHTNC photos and single 
stories on all midshipmen embarked therein. 
(2) All ships will forward to FHTNC roster 



stories (or merely their home town rosters) 
on all crew members. (3) All ships will for- 
ward spot news and feature stories to COM- 
SECONDFLT CIB as they occur. 

You will note that the annex is addressed to 
the ships of the taskforce, r * to the CIB. Later 
paragraphs will tell how to carry out these 
tasks (as explained in chapter 3) and the duties 
of the CIB can be spelled out there, if necessary. 

Since this is the first time at sea for many 
of the midshipmen, their home town newspapers 
will want both pictures and stories of them at 
work. You'll be able to handle this with the 
facilities and staff you have at your disposal. 

But as far as the other 15,000 regular crew- 
members on the other ships are concerned, you 
must limit the scope of your coverage of them 
to roster stories. It would be nice if you could 
i ffakft photo releases on all hands, lwt this is 
clearly impossible. So limit yourself to the 
objectives and tasks that are both most prac- 
tical and most beneficial to the Navy. 

Your staff will have to keep its eyes and ears 
open, however, to spot news and feature stories 
on everybody. This includes the regular crew 
members as well as the midshipmen. 

JO/PH Teams 

A few weeks before the exercise and cruise 
gets underway, your TAD JO and PHs report 
aboard. After they check in, brief them (along 
with your permanent staff) on the operation and 
the work involved. Although the JOs will be 
familiar with hometowne r s , it is unlikely that 
any of them will have worked on a mass pro- 
duction basis before. Do a good training job be- 
fore the exercise begins. 

Combine JOs and PHs into teams and l6t_ 
them practice shooting pictures until they can 
bring back what you want. Before you send them 
out, however, plan about 12 basic men-at-work 
shots that can be posed by all the midshipmen 
during the cruise. Then find a cooperative 
midshipman and have one of your JO/ PH teams 
set up and shoot all the poses. When the prints 
are made, get the CIB crew together and eval- 
uate the pictures. Decide which poses are best. 
The poses you decide to use probably will have 
to be further refined by additional shooting and 
lighting changes until the photographic aspects 
of the job are reduced to a basic routine of 
stance, expression, angle, and location. 

Later, when the JO/ PH teams start shooting 
pictures of the midshipmen for home town 
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release, they will know exactly what is re- 
quired* This is important, for mistakes will 
prove costly once the real work actually gets 
underway. Pictures that don't measure up to 
FHTNC standards will have to be discarded or 
retaken: This will result in a waste of time, 
money, and manpower, in addition to disrupting 
a busy training schedule planned for the mid- 
shipmen. 

Roster Coverage 

Jn any exercise or operation where a great 
number of home town stories are involved, the 
following procedures are normally followed: 

e About three weeks before the cruise gets 
underway, the C1B prepares a master story 
(about the same as the advance release mentioned 
earlier) on the operation which covers ALL the 
participating units. The master story is for- 
warded to FHTNC by airmail or message with 
an appropriate release number. 

e All units participating in the operations 
are listed as information addresseeson the 
message or otherwise furnished copies of the 
story. 

e Upon receiving their copies of the story, 
all participating unite will airmail their home 
town rosters to FHTNC. The roster will be 
prepared in accordance with the instructions 
outlined in Part D, Chapter TWO, Section Four 
of PA Regs , Most commands will probably 
already nave rosters at FHTNC under the "hold 
file* system explained in chapter 21 of JO 3/2. 
In this case, commands will only be required to 
update their rosters. 

e Rosters or changes to hold files MUST 
leave each participating unit in sufficient time 
to reach FHTNC not later than 15 days prior to 
the beginning of an exercise or operation. 

e It changes are necessary in the hold file 
due to death, illness, or for any other reason 
which requires the permanent transfer of any 
individual, the participating unit involved will 
notify FHTNC by PRIORITY message to delete 
the name of the man involved. This is impor- 
tant! Otherwise, a hometowner might be sent 
out saying that a particular man is a member of 
a crew engaged in a search and rescue mission, 
for example, when he is actually the raissing man 
all the ships are searching for. Every effort 
MUST be made at all levels to ensure that 
stories written before death or injury concerning 



deceased or injured personnel are not published 
by media. 

e All subsequent master stories written 
about the operation will be prepared and for- 
warded to FHTNC by the CUB. Copies may be 
provided to participating unite, but no further 
action is required on their part, except keeping 
FHTNC informed when changes occur in their 
hold files. Each subsequent master story can 
cover different phases of the exercise. For 
example, in an amphibious operation, separate 
master stories might be submitted on the screen- 
ing force, the attack force, and the landing force. 
Each master story should contain a list of the 
ships or units involved. 

e On a midshipmen cruise, the midshipmen 
are NOT considered part ofthe ship’s crew when 
the roster is prepared. Their names and related 
home town information are NOT included with 
the names of the regular crew members. The 
midshipmen will require special home town 
coverage, including photographs, which can’t be 
handled the same way as routine roster stories. 

FORM PREPARATION.— The standard 
FHTNC form NAVSO 6724/1 (discussed in JO 
3/2) is used for coverage of regular crew 
members in roster stories. Ensure that you 
have enough available for both the CIB and the 
participating units. They can be ordered through 
normal supply channels. 

A special modification of the standard form, 
figure 7-4, is used for the photo coverage of 
mishipmen. The CIB is responsible for pre- 
paring this form— a stencil or mat must be cut 
and the forms mimeographed or multilithed. 

A list must be compiled indicating an estimate 
of the number of regular crew members and 
mishipmen serving on each ship. The forms, 
both the NAVSO 5724/1 and special modifica- 
tions, then must be delivered to each ship, 
where they will be distributed, filled out, and 
readied for use later. 

The forms must be prepared and delivered 
as early as possible. It was pointed out earlier 
that rosters must reach FHTNC 15 days before 
the exercise begins. The special midshipmen 
forms should be distributed and filled out as 
soon as the midshipmen report aboard, for 
picture shooting by JO/ PH teams will follow 
soon afterward. 

General Responsibilities 

Despite the fact that the CIB will be well- 
staffed with JOs and PHs you won’t be able to 
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Figure 7-4. -A special modification of Form NAVSO 5724/1 is used for 
FHTNC photo coverage of mishipmen. 



do all the work. You will need the assistance 
and cooperation of all ships participating in the 
cruise. How you distribute the work and re- 
sponsibilities depends on the ships involved and 
the personnel available, hi general, however, 
you might distribute the workload on a mid- 



shipman cruise involving carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers, and auxiliary ships in the following 
manner: 

1. Carriers and cruisers . Each large ship 
normally has a public affairs office, a photo 
lab, and full-time personnel assigned to each. 
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Take advantage of these facilities and personnel, 
hi addition to forwarding a roster of its. own 
crew to FHTNC, each carrier or cruiser should 
he made responsible for the photographic cover- 
age of all midshipmen embarked. They should 
be guided by information contained in the public 
affairs annex, and they will be assisted as nec- 
essary by the C1B staff. 

2. Destroyers. Each destroyer will be re- 
sponsive xor forwarding a roster of its own 
crew to FHTNC. The CXB will assign JO/PH 
teams to handle photographic coverage of mid- 
shipmen embarked (and other PA support as 
specified in the annex). The destroyers will 
assist the teams as necessary in scheduling and 
shooting the midshipmen. They will also make 
sure that the midshipmen have their forms filled 
out before the JO/PH teams come aboard. 

3. Auxiliaries . The auxiliaries, which don’t 
have midshipmen aboard, will be responsible 
only for forwarding rosters of their crews to 
FHTNC. 



Shooting Schedules 

Getting home town pictures and stories of 
800 midshipmen scattered on a number of dif- 
ferent ships is quite a job. It is important that 
shooting schedules be carefully planned, coor- 
dinated, and executed. 

In order to plan an effective schedule which 
offers maximum coverage and a minimum of 
confusion, you will probably have to work through 
a midshipman liaison officer (MLO) or some 
other senior midshipman with a similar title. 
He will assist you in working out a schedule and 
will make sure the midshipmen are where you 
want them at the time you want them. 

Each ship also may have a midshipman of- 
fice, which publishes a master roster listing 
every midshipmen aboard and the various phases 
of training scheduled for him during the cruise. 
Midshipmen normally are rotated through train- 
ing phases involving gunnery, engineering, and 
navigation. You should get a copy of this roster 
and use it as a basis for establishing the shoot- 
ing schedule. 

Let us assume you get together with the MLO 
and decide to shoot about 20 midshipmen going 
through the navigation phase of training. You 
set the time and place, and then ask the MLO to 
mairfl sure the midshipmen show up with their 
filled-out forms (distributed to them at the 
beginning of the cruise). 



Here is the procedure the JO/PH team might 
follow in shooting the pictures: 

The JO/PH team should arrive 10 or 15 
minutes ahead of the scheduled shooting time. 
Although their previous training assignments 
will give them a good idea of what is required, 
each scene may be a little different on each 
ship. Each location should be studied for back- 
ground, lighting, and similar factors. 

The team should then decide on three or four 
“standard* men-at-work shots, hi the naviga- 
tion department, for example, the team may 
decide to use a sextant, pelorus, signal flags 
and signal lights as “props* in posing midship- 
men pictures. 

After the shots are selected, the team makes 
a “dry run* on each. The JO assumes the role 
of midshipman and poses for each shot. The 
PH sets his camera in the right spot (attempting 
to use the same distance from subject to camera 
on all shots), focuses, and makes other adjust- 
ments. 

When both the JO and PH are satisfied with 
what they want, they use a grease pencil to mark 
the spot on the deck where the tripod rests and 
where the midshipmen are supposed to stand. 
The easiest way to mark the deck is to encircle 
the spots where the three legs of the tripod 
rest, and to outline the JOs footprints while he 
stands in the spot where the picture is to be 
taken. 

As the midshipmen start filing in, they are 
lined up just out of camera range. They are 
asked to have their home town forms ready and 
to watch what is going on. This will save time 
when their turns come. 

When each midshipman approaches the 
setting for the picture, the JO: 

• Scans the midshipman’s home town form 
quickly for possible mistakes; 

• Marks the form to correspond with the 
negative of the picture being taken (this will be 
explained later); 

• Checks off the name of the midshipman 
from the ship’s midshipman roster list; and 

• Requests the midshipman to step into the 
grease penciled footprints on the deck. The JO 
also asks h im to assume the same pose as the 
previous midshipman. 

Using this system, the JO/ PH team can shoot 
about 50 men an hour. It is advisable, however, 
to schedule groups of only 20to30men at a time. 
It is obvious that if you have a hundred men 
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lined up for pictures, the last man in line will 
have to wait almost two hours to have his picture 
taken. 

Keeping Track of 
Pictures and Stories 

The system vou use for keeping track of 
pictures and home town forms is important. A 
single mix-up could result in hundreds of cap- 
tions going to home town newspapers with the 
wrong pictures. This could prove disastrous. 

The 4X5 Graphic press camera (although 
it s almost obsolete in Navy PA work) is re- 
commended for this type of operation. Its large 
negative format, negative preservers, a nd film 
pack system provides a convenient means of 
keeping trade of photos and accompanying caption 
material. Make sure you have enough film packs 
to take care of the workload, including a reserve 
supply for unexpected problems. 

The easiest method to follow is a combination 
letters -numbers system used in conjunction with 
the home town forms. Here is tow it works: 

Each film pack (containing 12 sheets of film) 
is assigned a letter and a number. The first 
sheet of film in the FIRST fill* pack used, for 
example, would be identified as A/1. The second 
sheet of film in the same pack would be A/2, and 
so forth. The letter-number co mbination s would 
be written in grease pencil on each film pack 
(not the film pack adapter) before the shooting 
begins. For example: A/1-12. 

The first sheet of film in the SECOND film 
pack used would be identified as E/1. The first 
sheet in the THIRD pack would be C/1. so 
forth. 

A in running through the alphabet from 

Al/ to Z/12, you would have identifying symbols 
for 312 pictures (26 letters in the alphabet, 12 
sheets of film in each film pack). The n ext time 
around, you could start labeling pictures with 
double letters (AA/1), then triple letters 
(AAA/1), and so forth, until all the pictures 
have been taken. 

To ensure that the right picture will later 
be matched with the right home town form, the 
forms also must be marked when the pictures 
are taken. This is done at the time the mid- 
shipmen line up. 

As each midshipman reaches the head of the 
line, the PH tells the JO the symbol of the pic- 
ture coming up. For example, “A/9.* The JO 
then writes down the symbol on the midship- 
man's form. 



When the negatives are developed and the 
pictures are printed, the PH must be extremely 
careful to keep all the negatives from the same 
pack together. It is not necessary to keep the 
negatives in any order. They are already num- 
bered 1 to 12 by the manufacturer, in the order 
they are taken. 

As soon as the negatives and prints are proc- 
essed, they should be plaoed immediately in 
negative preserver envelopes, which have al- 
ready been numbered according to the symbol 
used. Figure 7*5 stows a negative preserver 
envelope with sample entries. 

When the pictures eome up from the photo 
lab* the JOs match the negative preserver en- 
velopes (containing the negative and one contact 
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Figure 7-5.— The negative preserver envelope 
should contain only basic information. When 
identifying the subject and describing the 
action in the picture, it is not necessary to 
write long literary captions. Use local systems 
for assigning negative numbers and release 
numbers. 
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print) with the corresponding home town forms. 

The letter-number symbols, of course, are used 
as a guide. 

Another system is to write the midshipman's 

name or a code number on the back of the form 

with a grease pencil and have the midshipman 
hold it in a hand you plan to crop out of the 
picture. This system is best for “mug shots* 
and cannot be used if the subject is using both 
hands to operate a sextant or to take a bearing 
with a pelorus. w 

c ?L als0 ** use<1 w ith smaller 
rmate. The exposures on a roll are 
numbered just as they are in a film pack. 

If some pictures don't measure up to ac- 
ceptable standards, they will have to be re- 
taken, but not immediately. You should start 

IwSSW 8 llst# ******** names of mid- 
shipmen whose pictures were not good. If you 

get ttaie, these pictures can be taken after the 

rest of the photographic coverage is completed. 

J this is impractical, then forget about it. You 

faveto expect some losses in an operation of 
tnis type. 

Photography 

. 4 you hav® been a JO long enough to be 

studying this manual, you already should have 
a fair working knowledge of what makes a good 
home town news picture. The first things a 
readerusually looks at in any picture are the 
subject's face, eyes, and hands. Make sure the 
picture shows at least a three-qu ar ter view of 
the subject's face. Don't let the subject's eyes 
look directly into the camera and attempt to 
“ av ® sntycct doing something with his hands. 

Strive for extreme close-ups that provide 
maximum recognition of the subject. Most home 
town newspapers want pictures that can be re- 

222* °f c ™P?? d t0 one-column size (about two 
inches in width). 

Get pictures of midshipmen at work, but 

SJJJJJL Even a landlubber 

knows that a midshipman does not wear whites 
while working in an engine room or handling 
ammunition. % 

Avoid shots of midshipmen in uncompli- 
mentary poses. Use a little imagination and 
you will come up with something better 
poses involving swabbing decks, cleaning heads, 
or chipping paint. * 

Ordinarily, you want only one midshipman 
in a picture. If two of them happen to be from 
thr same town, double up. But don't use more 



than three men in a picture. It is difficult to 
have three men doing something without making 
the picture look posed, and you run into com- 
plications when you start writing captions. If 

y SJ* d0 ?! t douWe up » tr V to avoid taking identical 
sm>ts of men from the same home towns. Pew 

^ pictures o* different men 

Sh m ? 10 ? 11 ^ ^ ame poses * 70 them, this 
shows lack of imagination. 

Sky and water serve as the best back- 
grounds for outdoor shots. Use a yellow filter 

at *5? sky 80 ther « * some 
contrast between the midshipman's white hat 
and the sky. 

Liberty shots of midshipmen in foreign ports 
are ideal for home town dissemination. Most 
JO'S and PH's, however, make the mistake of 
subordinating the man in the picture to the 
scene. Again, you should strive for maximum 
recognition, keeping in mind all the other points 
listed above. A panorama of scenic beauty in 
which the man's face is only a pinpoint in the 
picture will not be used. 

hi writing captions for the pictures, use a 
minimum of words. Also, avoid technical 
jargon. A man "shoots the sun with a sextant.* 
He does NOT "measure angular distance to 
ascertain the latitude and longitude of his ship 
during navigation training.* H you have a pic- 
ture of a man sending a message bv sig nal 
light, DON’T say that he “practl^vlZl c^- 
municatlon in International Morse Code by 
sending messages to the USS Johnson by flash- 
ing light.* 

Release Numbers 



You will release a lot of material to FHTNC 
to an exercise of this type. It is important 
tnat you keep accurate records of everything 
that goes out. After the exercise is over, the 
CIB may be required to submit a complete re- 
port of public information activities to the ex- 
ercise commander. 

It does not matter what system you use for 
numbering your releases, as long as you keep 
the release numbers straight. Also make sure 

r?;. 8 ?? tem y° u use, you can readily 

distinguish between roster stories, photo cap- 
tions, spot news, single stories, and feature 
stories. 

^ exercise covers the complete public 
affairs spectrum— public information, commu- 
nity relations, and command or internal in- 
formation. Only one aspect of the overall public 
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affairs program was covered in this chapter- chapter 22 of Journalist 3 & 2. All commands 
public information. Community relations as- usually have some type of internal information 
sociated with a fleet exercise (guest cruises) program to keep their personnel informed on 
was discussed in chapter 4 of this manual and the progress of an exercise. 



CHAPTER 8 

SCIENTIFIC WRITING 



to 1948 the Atomic Energy Commission 
established the Submarine Thermal Reactor 
Project to develop a prototype power plant for 
the world’s first atomic powered submarine. 

Since 1948 the Navy has undergone the 
greatest planned revolution in the history of 
seapower. The prototype reactor ultimately 
paved the way for the construction of the USS 
Nautilus . The amazing success of the 
(underway on nuclear power in January 1955) 
has made it possible for the Navy to build more 
than 85 nuclear-powered submarines (including 
41 SSBNs) and four surface warships (two guided 
missile destroyers, a guided missile cruiser, 
and an attack carrier) by late 1989. 

But nuclear power is only one of the great 
scientific advances in the modem Navy. There 
are many others. We have attack carriers that 
can roam the oceans for months without touching 
port. We have carrier-based planes that can 
travel more than a thousa nd miles an hour and 
are capable of delivering their various weapons 
systems anywhere in the world. We have guided 
missiles that can be fired with deadly accuracy 
from planes, surface ships and from submerged 
submarines. We are constantly designing bigger 

and better ships and adapting them to more 



nodera uses. 

The Navy has made major contributions to 
he space program. Until the recent qualificat- 
ion of a number of civilian scientists, half of 
J.S. astronauts have been Navy, Marine Corps, 
>r Air Force officers who attended the Naval 
Academy, or civilians who had served as naval 
iviators. (The first man to walk on the moon 
was a former naval combat pilot). All space 
irehicle recovery operations have been per- 
formed by a Navy special task force. 

The Navy’s support of the Antarctic scien- 
tific pr og r am is another major contribution to 
science. Navy ships and planes under Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd began a series of eat- 
©editions to the Antarctic in 1928. Naval Support 



force, Antarctic was established as part of the 
Atlantic Fleet in 1955. 

Oceanographic science has taken on a new 
neaning within the Navy during the past decade. 
Oceanography, the science that seeks to unlock 
he secrets of the ocean depths, is another ex- 
ample of the Navy’s scientific endeavors. As 
ixrorld population increases and land resources 
san no longer support it, Navy deep-diving 
probes into the sea to study how to obtain more 
food reservoirs and raw materials are becoming 
Increasingly important. Already we are burning 
seaward for fresh water, food, oil, natural gas, 
and other raw materials. Our naval programs 
in oceanography and marine science are ex- 
panding. We have penetrated the depths by 
several methods-frogmen, deep sea divers, 
submarines, and deep-diving research craft. 
An example of the Navy’s research efforts to 
this area is the underwater experiments of 
*Sealab,* a series of test vehicles in whichNavy 
aqu anauts spend extended scientific exploration 
periods at considerable depths. 

As a senior Navy JO, you will be writing 
about these subjects. You will be explaining and 
interpreting each new technological advance not 
only for Navy readers, but for the general 
public. Science isn’t just a small PART of the 
news anymore. It frequently IS the news. And 
the Navy is getting a larger share of this news 
every day. 

TYPES OF SCIENTIFIC WRITING 

All scientific writing generally may be clas- 
sified as technical, semi-technical, or popular. 

TECHNICAL 

Technical articles are written by experte 
for experts in a particularly complex field. 

They are not written or intended 

outside the fteld. Few general readers have 

tha training or the background to understand 
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Figure 8-1. -Senior JO's are often in assignments that demand scientific writing 
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them. They deal in technical terms with such 
subjects as higher mathematics, economics, 
nuclear energy, rocketry, archeology, advanced 
medicine, and similar topics. 

SEMI- TECHNICAL 

Semi-technical articles are written for spe- 
cialists or those associated with certain fields 
of work. The writer does not necessarily have 
to be an expert in the field, although it will help 
if he is. The writing is clear enough to be 
understood by those outside the field, but like 
the technical articles it is not intended for 
general reading. 

The Navy alone publishes more than 30 
periodicals which are edited by the bureaus, 
offices, and systems commands in Washington, 
D.C. These are mostly semi-technical de- 
pend on contributions from the field. They in- 
clude such publications as JAG Journal, Navy 



Medical Newsletter. Naval Training Bulletin. 
Naval Research Reviews , Navy Management 
Review, The Supply Corpi Newilefte r. and ffie 
Navy Civil Engineer . — 

You may be asked to write or assist in the 
preparation of articles for these publications. 
Although nobody expects you to be an expert in 
any technical field other than your own, your 
training should enable you to prepare satisfac- 
tory material based on interviews or research. 
In addition, you may help others who desire to 
write for these publications by offering literary 
advice or editing their copy. 

POPULAR 

Popular scientific articles are written for 
mass consumption by the general public in 
books, magazines, and newspapers. They deal 
with technical subjects but are written in non- 
technical language. They are written simply, 
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Figure 8-2. —Whether surfacing through calm waters or through a hole in the 
ice at the North Pole, nuclear-powered submarines such as the USS SKIPJACK 
(left) and the USS SARGO perform newsworthy scientific feats. 
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clearly, and in such a way as to interest the 
layman. 

As the name indicates, popular scientific 
articles are popular. People like to read them. 
They know that a new scientific discovery today 
may benefit or endanger their lives tomorrow. 
They turn to their newspapers and magazines 
for information. 

All popular scientific articles are strong in 
reader identification. Facts alone are not im- 
portant unless you can show how they are related 
to the life of the reader. This is especially 
applicable to popular scientific articles. 

In general, popular scientific articles serve 
one or more of four purposes: 

t They inform the reader of significant 
scientific facts or events which he did not know. 

t They interpret for the reader the implica- 
tions of a scientific development or invention. 



• They explain science and complex tech- 
nology in simple language that the average reader 
can understand. 

• They apply the facts in scientific and tech- 
nical subjects to the life of the reader. 

All Hands and Naval Aviation News are two 
Navy publications which regularly feature good 
popular scientific articles. All Hands publishes 
articles on what is new and important in the Navy 
and how it affects the Navyman. Naval Aviation 
News does the same, except that its articles are 
slanted to readers in naval aviation. 



WRITING THE POPULAR SCIENTIFIC 
ARTICLE 

Of the three types of scientific writing just 
discussed, you will be concerned mostly with 
the POPULAR SCIENTIFIC ARTICLE. 
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Popular scientific articles require extensive 
research, carefully planned interviews, and 
precise writing. They also require careful 
screening to make sure they are free of clas- 
sified material. 

Because science is such a complex subject, 
every word must be carefully weighed to ensure 
that it conveys the exact meaning you want it to 
convey. Understanding a technical subject 
yourself is one thing. Conveying itto the reader 
is another. You must write with such exactness 
that every fact or explanation will be under- 
stood. 

But understanding is not enough. You must 
anticipate every question the reader may ask- 
especially WHY and HOW. You may have to 
assume that he knows little or nothing about the 
subject. Yet you cannot afford to get too ele- 
mentary. You must constantly strive to meet 
him on a common ground and explain things in 
terms with which he is familiar. 

The organization and writing of a popular 
scientific article are very similar to feature 
story writing. You prepare its three parts 
(lead, body, conclusion) in the same manner. 
Review "The Feature Story* in Chapter 5 of 
Journalist 3 & 2. it is also recommended that 
you review Chapter 9 of the same manual (Writ- 
ing for Magazines). The basic techniques 
of preparing the popular scientific article are 
the same as those described for feature writing 
and magazine article preparation. 

The following three stories deal with the 
development of a new "super cavitating pro- 
peller* fay the Navy. Each represents a different 
approach and a different style of writing on t he 
same subject. Read the stories carefully and 
note the discussion that follows each, analyzing 
its style and its suitability for the general reader. 



NAYY ANNOUNCES BREAK . THROUGH 
IN SHIP PROPELLER pfiSlBN 



The design and development of a new- 
type ship propeller, representing a sig- 
nificant scientific and engineering ad- 
vance in modern ship propulsion 
unprecedented in the past thirty years of 
hydrodynamics accomplishments, has 
been announced by the Office of Naval 
Research at a demonstration for the press 
at the David Taylor Model Basin. This 
achievement, which arises from recent 
studies and application of the phenomenon 



of super-cavitation to ship propulsion, 
can reasonably be compared in magnitude 
to the development of jet propulsion for 
aircraft. 

Development of this new "super - 
cavitating* propeller is the direct result 
of work done in the field of hydrofoils by 
Mr. Marshall P. Dulin, currently serv ing 
with the Office of Naval Research Branch 
Office in London, England. Hie discovery 
of these new and highly-efficient hydro- 
foil profiles, or cross sections, as trans- 
lated to ship propeller design, makes 
possible for the first time high speed 
propulsion through the water at degrees 
of efficiency comparable to those of the 
best marine propellers operating at 
present-day speeds* 

Heretofore, "cavitation* (the forma- 
tion of a vacuum around speeding pro- 
pellers) has represented a very substan- 
tial physical barrier to increasing the 
speed of ships by means of propellers 
currently in use. Cavitation results in a 
vapor pocket which attaches to and 
streams behind the propeller. As the 
speed of the propeller becomes increas- 
ingly high, this vapor pocket becomes 
increasingly large, leading to a reduction 
in the propeller’s efficiency, or cavita- 
tion. When the vapor pocket becomes 
longer than the width of the propeller 
blade causing it to form, then a condition 
of super-cavitation is said to exist. 

The successful development of this 
new design for ship propellers has, in 
effect, provided the first "break-through* 
of the cavitation barrier. Thus, super- 
cavitation may now be capitalized upon 
as a means of increasing the speed of 
ships, rather than as a condition which 
has previously been viewed as severely 
limiting their speed. 

This new development comes at a par- 
ticularly opportune time, since the super- 
cavitationing propeller appears to be 
ideally suitable for matching to recently 
developed marine gas turbines. This is 
because the super-cavitating propeller 
best develops its full potential at high 
rotational speeds, which are an inherent 
characteristic of gas turbines. Further, 
it is anticipated that it will now become 
possible to greatly decrease heavy re- 
duction gears in number and size, with 
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Figure 8-3.— Popular scientific articles dealing with Navy developed underwater 
equipment such as this portable sonar device for locating submerged objects 

make fascinating reading. 



resultant reductions in weight and cost 
of production. 

Studies are currently underway for 
the Navy’s Bureau of Ships to exploit 
application of this new propeller design 
to ships. The Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics plans to exploit the* application of 
the same principle to hydrofoils for high- 
performance seaplanes. The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is also 
working on application of the principle to 
water-based aircraft. 



The Bureau of Ships’ studies include 
investigation of modification of existing 
engines and gearing systems to accom- 
modate super-cavitating propellers, as 
well as new design studies for these com- 
ponents. These studies may also have 
far-reaching effects on future ship hull 
designs in order to permit compatibility 
with the anticipated greater speeds 
through the water. 

Work on super cavitating flows was 
begun by Mr. Dulin while working on the 
staff of the David Taylor Model Basin. 
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Subsequent important elements of his 
work were achieved while he was work* 
ing at the Office of Naval Research in 
Washington, D.C. Throughout his efforts 
in connection with this project, the Model 
Basin has led with sustained material 
support of his work in the development 
of a new-type ship propeller. 

Tests of a super-cavitating propeller 
on a hydrofoil boat have indicated its 
further applicability to marine vessels 
of all types. 



NEW PROPELLER DEVELOPED BY NAVY 
MAY REVOLUTIONIZE SEA TRAVEL 

A new ship propeller developed by the 
Navy is expected to revolutionize sea 
travel within a few years. The propeller 
will enable conventional ships to attain 
speeds up to 80 miles an hour. Sub- 
marines and specially designed craft 
using hydrofoils may achieve speeds up 
to 200 miles per hour. 



The Navy calls its new discovery the 
"super-cavitating propeller." It takes 
advantage of "cavitation"— the formation 
of a vapor pocket which attaches itself to 
a propeller at high speeds. 

Cavitation formerly was an obstacle 
that prevented high speeds. As the speed 
of a propeller increased, the vapor pocket 
became larger. 

lh time, the vapor pocket became so 
large that it would encase the propeller 
in a vacuum. This would cause the pro- 
peller to "run away" as if it were operat- 
ing out of water. 

To keep propellers from running away, 
the Navy uses reduction gears on ship 
engines. These gears reduce the revolu- 
tions of propellers so as not to form un- 
wanted vapor pockets. The newpropeller 
will make it possible to decrease the size 
and number of reduction gears. This will 
not only save the Navy money, but will 
cut down on weight and provide more 
space in already crowded engine rooms. 

Consisting of a single spiral, the new 
propeller looks like the screw part of a 
kitchen food grinder. It is designed to 
force cavitation bubbles astern— giving 
the propeller more thrust, rather than 
encasing it in a vapor pocket. According 
to Navy experts, the new propeller is the 
greatest advance in ship propulsion in 30 
years. They compare its importance to 
the development of jet propulsion air- 
craft. 

The Navy is making big plans for the 
new propeller. It probably will be used 
first in the hydrofoil boat program, where 
boats employ a special type of water ski 
for greater speed. The Navy also indi- 
cated that it may experiment in using the 
propeller for torpedoes, submarines, and 
submarine chasers. Principles learned 
in developing the propeller may also be 
applied to seaplanes and other water- 
based aircraft. 

One disadvantage of the propeller is 
that it makes more noise underwater 
than conventional propellers. If used on 
submarines, it would make them more 
susceptible to detection. But the greater 
speeds that could be attained might com- 
pensate for the loss of stealth as a tacti- 
cal maneuver. 



This story is a semi-technical piece. Al- 
though it is clear enough to be understood, the 
writer obviously made no attempt to simplify 
it for the general reading public. The writing 
is ponderous and formal. Certain words are 
almost archaic and are seldom used in modern 
writing. 

The lead is typical of all the paragraphs in 
the story. It consists of only two sentences, 
but runs more than 70 words. There are ten 
words with four syllables, two words with five 
syllables, and a hyphenated word with six syl- 
lables. 

Phrases such as "hydrodynamics accom- 
plishments" and "application of the phenomenon 
of supercavitation" are real jaw-breakers and 
would discourage the average reader from read- 
ing the story. 

The following story is a news story on the 
same subject. It is characterized, however, by 
simplicity and clarity. Technical aspects have 
been kept to a minimum because the average 
reader would not have the background to under- 
stand it. The material is also more general, 
but the story still emphasizes the propeller's 
advantages, disadvantages, possible uses, and 
implications. 
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The Propeller may also bring about 
a radical change in the design and con- 
struction of ships. Present shapes may 
not be able to stand the rigors of travel- 
ing at such increased speeds. 

Credit for the development of the new 
propeller goes to Marshall P. Dulin, a 
member of the Office of Naval Research. 
Dulin first began work on the propeller 
while he was a staff member of the Navy's 
David Taylor Model Basin, a research 
and development facility near Washington, 
D.C. 



The third story (below) is a popular scien- 
tific article. Rappeared in a trade publication, 
Bigtegss Week, and is a refreshing change 
from the first two stories. Although the writing 
is slightly above the level of the average reader, 
the material is presented simply, clearly, and 
interestingly. 

The article contains more detailed expla- 
nations than the first two stories. R also pre- 
sents a more comprehensive picture of the new 
development with regard to advantages, dis- 
advantages, possible uses and implications. 

FAST NEW SPEEDS FOR THE OCEAN 

When a new propeller design developed 
by the Navy gets into use at sea, under- 
water and hydrofoil craft will be knifing 
through the ocean at fantastic speeds of 
150 to 200 knots (better than 200 statute 
miles per hour), and more conventional 
surface vessels will be skimming along 
at 60 to 70 knots (68 to 80 miles per 
hour)— almost double present day surface 
speeds of 30 to 40 knots. 

That, at least, is the speed revolution 
forecast by Navy experts; the new pro- 
peller, they say, will make possible an 
entirely new range of speeds for surface 
and underwater craft of all sizes. 

Only ships designed for such high 
speeds, in fact, will be able to make use 
of the new propeller. 

It will also bring a revolution in ship 
design, for the increased speeds will re- 
quire new hull designs that can withstand 
the pressures of traveling at such a rapid 
pace. The new look in ship design may 



call for bulges rather than the sleek lines 
associated with speed in today’s ocean 
craft. 

The change could be somewhat on the 
same principle as produced the "coke 
bottle* design in aircraft— with an in- 
dentation along in the middle like the one 
in the bottle; this boosted aircraft speed 
substantially, without any increase in 
power. 

OBSTACLE. -Up to now, low propeller 
efficiency has been the obstacle that has 
prevented naval architects from designing 
superspeed craft. There are seagoing 
engines available that can produce the 
power required to push vessels through 
the water at such advanced speeds. The 
Navy says the new gas turbines can do 
that Job quite well. These engines turn 
over at 6,000 to 10,000 rpm. 

What prevents them from developing 
their full power in seagoing practice is 
the limitation imposed by low propeller 
efficiency. With the new propellers, the 
big reduction gears can be eliminated. 

WHAT IT DOES.— The new propeller de- 
sign produced by the Navy's Office of 
Naval Research goes by the mouth-filling 
name of "super-cavitating propeller.* 
What it accomplishes can be stated 
simply: It utilizes to its advantage a con- 
dition that acts as a drag on a conventional 
propeller. How it accomplishes this, how- 
ever, involves some highly technical 
points of hydrodynamics. 

Cavitation is something that propeller 
designers have been fighting against for a 
long time. R arises because, with accel- 
erated propeller speed, the pressure of 
the water drops below the pressure of 
vapor, and bubbles— or cavities —form on 
the propeller blade. As speed increases, 
the bubbles get bigger. 

This continuous forming and breaking 
of bubbles destroys the "negative pres- 
sure,* or the pull exerted on the forward 
edge of the blade— similar to the pull 
exerted on the top of an airplane's wing 
by the vacuum formed there. 

That leaves only the pushing action of 
the propeller to move the ship forward. 
This, of course, reduces the propeller's 
efficiency. 
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THC NEW DESIGN.— a single spiral 
rather than a three-bladed affair— does 
not attempt to eliminate cavitation. In- 
stead, it is designed togetallof its thrust 
on the after part of the propeller Uade, so 
that destruction by cavitation of the pull 
forward does not affect its efficiency. 

NEW SHL.'S.— The Navy says its new 
propeller is "unprecedented in the past 30 
years of hydrodynamics accomplish- 
ments." But it doesn't intend to start 
slapping the new propeller on all of its 
existing ships. Although there may be 
some conversion, generally the Navy ex- 
pects to use the new propellers only on 
new ships— designed from scratch to take 
the new speeds. 

One of the first uses will likely come 
in its hydrofoil boat program. The Navy 
has been testing hydrofoils— where the 
boat rides on a water ski arrangement— 
for some time, and thinks the boats have 
value for such things as high-speed sub- 
marine chasing. 

FASTER SUBS.— Another immediate 
use for the propellers is on submarines. 

Nuclear power and new designs have 
already made it possible to push subs 
under the water at high speeds. The pro- 
peller would increase these speeds— esti- 
mated at around 40 knots now. 

But there's a limitation, as far as s ub s 
are concerned. The new propellers are 
extremely noisy. So it would only be in 
special cases— radar picket subs like the 
new TRITON, for example, or the Polaris - 
launching submarines— that the new pro- 
pellers would likely be used. 

With the high speeds, stealth would not 
be as important as moving these vessels 
quickly to new strategic locations. 

It is too early even for the Navy ex- 
perts to say exactly what changes the new 
propeller will bring to the fleet. But it has 
freed architects from what they con- 
sidered a permanent bottle-neck in de- 
signing ships. 

********** 

The latter two stories fully meet the four 
purposes of popular scientific writing. They 
inform the reader of facts he did not know. They 



interpret the implications of these facte. They 
explain and simplify complex technology in 
staple language. They apply the facte in the 
stories to the life of the reader. Although the 
facts don't involve the reader personally, they 
give him a feeling of security. Re knows that 
the new development will , improve the Navy, 
which is preserving the peace he enjoys. 



OTHER SCIENTIFIC ARTICLE EXAMPLES 

Ih the foregoing examples the writers were 
not the contributors of information, but rather 
the collectors, the organizers, and the trans- 
lators. The writer of popular scientific articles 
speaks at the level of the reader, not at the level 
of the designer. His information sources are 
the design engineer, previous documentation on 
similar products, production test reports, the 
technical library, production drawings and other 
writers on the subject. 

Following is a series of "scientific type* 
articles describing the Navy's role in oceano- 
graphy and the expanding activities of Navymen 
under the sea. They are all examples of the 
type of material senior Journalists are expected 
to prepare: 



THE DEEP CHALLENGE 

Ever since man crawled out of the 
sea and stood upright he has been trying 
to find new and better ways to go back to 
the depths. 

As early as 560 B.C. divers were 
used to cut through boom defenses in the 
Greek wars. Today, thousands of scien- 
tists, adventures, warriors and just plain 
folks strap SCUBA tanks on their backs 
and venture out into "inner space.* 

Of all the various travellers in the 
oceans, the Navy, traditional master of 
the sea, is carrying the deep challenge 
even deeper. This summer great strides 
will be taken in exploration of the ocean's 
depths, analysis of the undersea world, 
and attempts to fathom the mysteries of 
the "deep challenge.* 

Sir Edmund Hillery, conqueror of 
Everest, said he made the climb "because 
it was there.* 
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This, basically, is the reason why 
men have ventured into dangerous and un- 
known worlds since the very first primi- 
tive efforts at exploration. However, 
turning to the subject of the world's oceans 
and the battle of "inner space,* the 
reason— "because they are there," is far 
too simple a statement. 

Why go down under? 

The ocean's depths hold great dangers 
for the fragile surface dweller. Crushing 
pressure, eternal darkness, unknown 
creatures, a virtual nightmare of danger 
exists. But the oceans holdgreat treasure 
as well. NotSpanishdouhLoonsorpieces- 
of-eight, it is the treasure of scientific 
knowledge, food for the earth's millions 
and the key to the defense and security of 
the United States. 

While the United States and Russia 
are actively involved in the much pub- 
licized "space race" they are also carry- 
ing on another comparatively little known 
race— the race for "inner space," the 
control of the world's oceans from the 
bottom up. 

Our physical, or land, world is a 
mere string of islands swimming in the 
nearly 140 million square statute miles 
of water. It is therefore logical for both 
military and pure scientific reasons that 
we seek a total understanding of the ways 
of the water. 

Militarily, the oceans are our first 
line of defense. With the Russians build- 
ing and operating a powerful and far- 
ranging submarine fleet, we need a good 
knowledge of ocean geography in order to 
hunt and kill these submarines if the need 
should ever arise. Since 1052 virtually 
every naval weapons system has required 
extensive oceanographic data in its de- 
velopmental stages. The United States 
has taken the plunge deeper and deeper 
into a comprehensive and far reaching 
oceanographic program. 

Homing torpedoes, Polaris missiles, 
deep-ranging submarines, and ASW 
forces all depend on extensive knowledge 
of the depths to successfully complete 
their mission. 

However, defense is only one of the 
objectives of the U.S. oceanographic pro- 



gram. The economic security of boththis 
nation and its allies depends on the 
freedom of the seas. 

The sea is a road upon which the rela- 
tionships of nations travel. Export and 
import of domestic and foreign products 
depends on travel by sea. For instance, 
it only costs one-third as much to send a 
pound of rubber from Singapore to New 
York by ship as it does to sendthis same 
pound from New York to Ohio by ground 
transportation. The conclusion is ob- 
vious. We must have freedom of the seas. 

The sea is a virtually untapped store- 
house of food. Today, science is working 
on the key to feeding the world's millions. 
Extensive seaweed farms produce adaily 
crop in Japan. Besides the fish harvest, 
experimentation is going on in ways of 
using plankton and the millions of organic 
creatives living in the depths for food. 

The ocean is an oil field and a mine 
as well. Off shore drilling is now an 
accepted and lucrative industry. Large 
quantities of zinc, gold, and other metals 
lie waiting for technology to develop them. 

The U.S. oceanographic program is 
perhaps one of the world's most ambi- 
tious. However, we are not alone. Russia 
has large fleets of oceanographic survey 
vessels; her fishing fleets are famous 
for their modern technology and scien- 
tific approach to reaping the fish harvest. 
France too has a continuing deep sub- 
mergence program. 

Over the past few years the U.S. gov- 
ernment has spent over-increasing 
in exploration of the oceans. 
While expenditures on oceanography were 
less than $4 billion 10 years ago, they 
are now well over the $12 billion mark. 
Presently there are approximately 95 
oceanographic vessels roaming and 
studying the world's oceans. Fifty-seven 
of these vessels have been constructed 
since 1960. 

So, the two races continue— in opposite 
directions— but this is the nature of man's 
curiosity— to move in all the levels of his 
world and to turn his environment into a 
tool for progress. 
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THE DEEP FLEET 

American progress in undersea ex- 
ploration is being achieved by a relatively 
small fleet of undersea vehicles. 

The United States has 24 undersea 
vehicles, either operational or under 
construction, designed for oceanographic 
work. The Lockheed Corp is currently 
under contract to build six additional 
vehicles designedfor underwater transfer 
of personnel between submarines. These 
vehicles could prove to be very useful in 
this country's oceanographic program, 
and a most welcome addition to the pio- 
neering fleet. 

The science of oceanography is so 
new that the majority of its tools are in 
an early developmental phase. Each 
vessel was designed for a specific task 
and each designer projected his own ideas 
of how to accomplish that task in his 
vehicle. The main controlling aspect is 
the design depth of each vessel. 

The URVs (Undersea Research Ves- 
sels! are classified into three groups. 
They are deep submergence, mid-depth 
submersibles and Continental Shelf ve- 
hicle (CSV). 

The deep submergence class, which 
is the smallest, includes those vessels 
capable of descending to depths of 15,000 
feet or more. There are presently three 
of these vehicles and one more on the 
drawing board. Those available today are 
Trieste, a bathyscaph capable of reaching 
36,000 feet; the bathyscaph Trieste n, 
capable of descending 20,000 feet; and the 
submarine Aluminaut, the first aluminum 
submarine designed for depths of 15,000 
feet. A new bathyscaph is being built by 
the Navy at Mare Island Naval Shipyard. 

The mid-depth submersible class in- 
cludes vessels capable of reaching depths 
ranging from 2,000 to 6,000 feet. Today's 
queen of the fleet is Alvin, a vessel which 
played a prominent part in the recovery 
of an H-bomb off the coast of Palomares, 
Spain. Alvin, designed by General Mills 
and built for the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institute, is capable of attaining 
depths of 6,000 feet. The tiny submarine 
has a fiberglass hull. The passenger 
compartment is a high strength steel 
sphere contained within the fiberglass 



hull. Alvin's batteries and electric 
motors are all exposed to the pressures 
of the sea. 

Two Navy mid-depth vehicles are the 
Deep Jeep and the TV-1 A. Deep Jeep has 
the distinction of being the first U.S.- 
designed and U.S. -built deep submer- 
gence vessel, and is capable of depths to 
2,000 feet. TV-1A is in the 6,000-foot 
range. Unlike all other deep submer- 
gence vehicles, it maintains positive 
buoyance at all times. As long as the 
craft is powered, the TV-1A will stay 
under. If power is removed, she will rise 
to the surface. A new vehicle, the TV-2, 
currently under consideration, has two 
cast glass spheres— one for the crew and 
one for the instruments. The reason for 
this strange revolutionary design ap- 
proach is that glass, unlike steel, in- 
creases its strength underpressure. 

Another mid-depth vessel under con- 
struction is the submarine Dolphin, 
(AGSS-555) being built by the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard. Dolphin will be 
used for underwater acoustics and ocean- 
ographic research. Still another deep 
submergence vessel is the NR-1, a nu- 
clear vehicle powered by a pressurized- 
water reactor system already widely used 
in submarines. 

American industry is quite active in 
developing research vehicles for the mid- 
depth range. Lockheed's Deep Quest is 
under construction and will be ready for 
testing late this year. Deep Quest's 
working depth of 6,000 feet will allow it 
to compete with the Westinghouse Deep 
Star, which, with a des igned working depth 
of 4,000 feet, is currently being tested 
with the intention of obtaining charter 
contracts for undersea research. West- 
inghouse has plans for submersibles 
capable of 2,000, 12,000, and 20,000 feet 
depths. 

The Electric Boat Division of General 
Dynamics is preparing for the commis- 
sioning of the Star HI, which is capable 
of depths up to 2,000 feet. General 
Motors Defense Research Laboratory has 
a deep-ocean work boat (DOWB). 

The third major class are the CSV 
or Continental Shelf vehicles, capable of 
depths up to about 1,500 feet. This is the 
type vehicle that will probably become the 
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largest class of the three. A recent in- 
ternational agreement gives each country 
full rights to resources on the sea bottom 
adjacent to their shores to a depth of 600 
feet. Thus, with an incentive to explore 
this area more fully and to harvest the 
mineral and food resources, there will be 
great commercial interest in vessels 
capable of operating at continental shelf 
depths. 

Perry Submarine Builders and Ocean 
Systems, Inc., has entered the CSV 
market with the Cubmarine, familiar 
sight to watchers of the “Flipper” tele- 
vision show. The cubmarine was also on 
the scene off the Spanish coast, where it 
located sections of the downed B-52 and 
KC1 1 5 aircraft. Present models of Perry 
vehicles are capable of reaching depths 
of 300 feet or 600 feet. A new model 
currently under design will be capable of 
depths to 1,200 feet. The American Sub- 
marine Co. is moving into the market 
with its one- and two-man models with 
designed depths of 300 or 600 feet. Lear 
Seigler Corp. has built an egg-shaped 
vehicle, the Benthos V capable of operat- 
ing at Continental Shelf depths. 

Two other vehicles deserve mention. 
One isn't a submersible and the other 
isn't manned, but they already have proved 
themselves as worthy additions to the 
deep fleet. The first is Flip, a strange, 
unpowered vessel that must be towed to 
its operating areas. Flip, 355 feet long, 
is towed in a horizontal attitude. When 
she arrives on station, pumps begin filling 
tanicg in her stern section and she flips 
to a vertical attitude, with only about 55 
feet out of the water. Flip then becomes 
an extremely stable instrumented probe 
extending 300 feet into the depths and has 
already contributed considerable ocean- 
ographic data. 

The second vehicle is the unmanned 
submersible CURV (Controlled Under- 
water Recovery Vehicle). CURV was de- 
signed to recover sunken torpedoes on 
the Navy's torpedo ranges. Powered 
electrically, and controlled by cable from 
the surface, CURV carries lights, a 
television camera, and a detachable arm 
capable of grasping an object, hi actual 
operation, CURV locates the article to be 
recovered with its high resolution sonar. 



and its television provides visual iden- 
tification of the object, then the claw on 
CURV's arm is attached to the object 
and a recovery buoy attached to the arm 
is released. The object is raised to the 
surface by the recovery line. CURV's 
worth was proved once again when, 
equipped with aspecial new claw, it played 
a crucial role in the recovery of the 
missing H-bomb off Palomares, Spain. 

/ — / — / — / — / — / — / — / 
EXPLORATION UNLIMITED 

"....there is no element of naval 
strategy or tactics, the success or failure 
of which is not significantly dependent 
upon oceanographic knowledge.” 

—PAUL H. NITZE 
Secretary of the Navy 

Oceanography is a relatively newdis- 
cipline; the name dating back only to the 
1930s. Oceanographic institutions have 
existed around the world for quite some- 
time, and man's knowledge of the sea 
has grown; but until recently, there were 
too few people and too little money to 
produce significant, large-scale break- 
throughs. 

Since the dawn of history, man has 
been heavily dependent on the sea for 
transportation and for food. Yet until 
- about 100 years ago, his activity beneath 
the surface was limited to how long he 
could hold his breath. The invention of 
the hard-hat diving suit allowed man to 
extend his stay beneath the surface, but 
he was limited by the air line leading to 
the surface. Submarines sealed man in 
a steel cocoon, providing only a means of 
transport through the sea. Hie sea was al- 
ways such an abundant provider that most of 
man's requirements could be met near 
the surface, and no more than a super- 
ficial knowledge was necessary. 

However, after World War n, two de- 
velopments made it imperative that man 
learn more about the sea. The first was 
the advent of nuclear power. With a 
nuclear-powered and nuclear-armed sub- 
marine, man could remain hidden beneath 
the sea almost indefinitely, and at any 
moment unleash weapons capable of 
reaching any spot on the globe. Better 
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Figure 8>4.<~An Electronic Warfare Simulator 
a challenging subject to write about. 



methods were needed to detect and identify 
these submarines, and oceanography be- 
came the key to these methods. 

The second development that made 
knowledge of the sea vital, was the rapid 
and almost uncontrolled population 
growth, ft is obvious that soon the land 
will not be able to support all the people 
in the world, and new sources of 
food will have to be developed. The sea 
can provide the answer, but more efficient 
means will have to be developed to harvest 

its crop of food. 



materials required for a large scale 
oceanographic program. 

A tragedy in 1963-the loss of the 
Tint ESHER— sparked the more rapid de- 
veiopment of vehicles that would allow un- 
dersea exploration and the recovery of 
materials from the ocean bottom. The 
recent recovery of an H-bomb off the 
coast of Spain points out that, while great 
progress has been made, there is still 
much that can and will have to be done. 

The Navy has long taken the lead in 
oceanographic development. Also, Am- 
erican industry has become interested in 
the investment potential in underwater 
operation. Several major corporations 
have developed vehicles for undersea re- 
search and there are moreonthedrawine 
boards. 

The growing importance to the Navy 
of its many undersea projects made it 
dear that a central organization was 
needed to better coordinate all the many 
facets of the program and ensure the ex- 
change of information. Aspecial projects 
office, reporting directly to the Chief of 
Naval Material, was formed. Designated 
the Deep Sea Submergence Project 
(PSSP), this office controls all research 
and development projects aimed at in- 
creasing the effectiveness of man beneath 
the surface. New rescue systems for 
submarines, large object salvage sys- 
tems, the tools and technology for ex- 
tended operations by man himself on the 
continental shelf, and new submersible 
vehicles capable of searching the ocean 
floors are all part of the future of the 
Navy under the sea. 

With the growing emphasis on ocean- 
ography, progress will continue at an 
accelerated rate, and many spectacular 
advances can be expected in the next 
decade. 

/-/-/-/-/-/-/-/- 



Despite the growing interest in ocean- 
ography, progress was slow for many 
years. There was a flurry of activity in 
1960 when President Kennedy indicated 
there would be increasing emphasis on 
exploring the sea. However, at that time 
pressures to advance the space program 
precluded the application of funds and 



ON THE BOTTOM 

The Navy's Man-in-the-Sea 
Program 

The Navy has long had a more than 
"surface" interest in the oceans of the 
world. For over 100 years men have 
locked themselves in pressurized prisons 
such as bathyscaphs, diving bells. 
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helmets, miniature submarines and the 
like to peer out through pressure and 
darkness to learn the mysteries of the 
ocean's depths. However, it was only 
recently that sophisticated mobile equip- 
ment-devices able to sustain men in the 
sea independent of surface support and 
permit them to accomplish useful and 
meaningful work have been developed. 

The Navy's “Man-in-the-Sea" project 
dates back to research conducted by 
Captain George F. Bond, MC, USN. Based 
on Capt. Bond's conviction that the work- 
ing capabilities of man in self-sustaining 
environments at great depths could be 
developed, the Navy entered the battle for 
inner space. 



Special Projects Office, Deep Submer- 
gence Systems Project (DSSP). 

Man-in-the-Sea's immediate goal was 
to achieve a capability for men to per- 
form salvage and rescue operations at a 
depth of 600 feet. It was believed that a 
depth of 1,000 feet, and perhaps even 
more, could be reached eventually. 

From the standpoint of achieving the 
Navy's immediate goal, Man-in-the-Sea 
has been successful. This is particularly 
true oftheSealabseries. More important, 
however, these projects provide the baste 
upon which deep, seaworthy vehicles with 
mobility and life-sustaining facilities are 
now being developed. Furthermore, ad- 
vanced methods for the efficient extrac- 



It was the contention of Capt. Bond and 
Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau of France 
that man, by using helium and oxygen 
breathing mixtures, man could break the 
umbilical cord that tied him to the sur- 
face. The idea was that man could ltve 
for extended periods under high pressure 
with no ill effects providing a suitable 
decompression period was observed. 
Capt. Bond believed that man's blood- 
stream would become “saturated" with 
dissolved gasses and the amount of ni- 
trogen in the blood would remain at a 
constant level. He tested his theory- 
first in a decompression tank and then 
under actual conditions. The break 
through was made. 

Capt. Bond's successes represented 
a major breakthrough, giving a new im- 
portance to oceanography and inspiration 
to those who had long felt the ocean depths 
could be conquered. This renewed in- 
terest and the prospect of major dis- 
coveries brought legislation and funds in 
1963 to establish the “Man-in-the-Sea* 
program and a broad approach to under- 
water research. 



THE BEGINNING 

Overall responsibility for the “Man- 
in-the-Sea" program was assigned to the 
Office of Naval Research, Undersea Pro- 
grams, headed by Capt. Charles Mbmsen, 
Jr., USN. The research experiments and 
tests were to be conducted by the Navy's 



now being tested. 
MAN-IN-THE-SEA 



Genesis I pioneered the effort by 
simulating actual undersea conditions in 
a la bor atory situation. The Navy's Ex- 
perimental Diving Unit in Was hin gton, 
D.C., completed a series of “saturation" 
dives under the direction of Capt. Bond, 
to a depth of 400 feet with various de- 
compression calculations and provided 
physiological information for the project. 
The first three phases of Genesis I used 
a nimal subjects. Then in August 1963, 
Phase “E" of the project, in which three 
volunteers lived in a chamber pressurized 
to a depth of 200 feet for 12 days, pro- 
vided the proof needed to abandon the 
simulated laboratory “ocean" and move 
into the sea itself. 



SEALAB I 

On July 20, 1984, the Navy lowered a 
c ham ber 40 feet long and 10 feet in 
diameter into the sea near the oceano- 
graphic research tower, Argus Island, 
off Bermuda. This chamber was unique 
in that it descended to a depth of 193 feet 
and remained there for 11 days with four 
Navy aquanauts as its occupants. 

Thus, SEALAB I eliminated the time- 
wasting, dangerous daily decompression 
returns to the surface that had heretofore 
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Figure 8-5. --Navy Journalists work with civilian news media representatives and 
Navy Photographers in reporting the Navy’s participation in 
our Antarctic Research Program. 



174.59 



* plagued undersea explorers. Sealab I 
became the first pressurized habitable 
shelter capable of sustaining human life 
at depths of over 100 feet. 

SEALAB n 

With the success of Sealab I, the 
knowledge gamed was applied to the de- 
velopment of Sealab n. Sealab II was de- 



signed exclusively to extend the duration 
and depth previously reached. Here, how- 
ever, the emphasis was on the “man" 
aspect. The concept that man could not 
only live under the sea for extended 
periods, but also accomplish useful work 
was firmly proved. 

The Sealab n experiment was con- 
ducted in the fall of 1965 under the di- 
rection of Capt. Lewis B. Melson, USN, 
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project director. It gained national re- 
cognition principally through the active 
participation of Commander M. Scott 
Carpenter, USN, an astronaut on loan from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA). Sealab II employed 
28 men working in teams of 10 men each 
both inside and outside the 57-foot long 
chamber over a period of 45 days at a 
depth of 205 feet. 

The "saturation" dive technique ad- 
vanced earlier by captains Bond and 
Cousteau partially proved by Genesis I 
and SEALAB I, was again employed at 
this greater depth. Divers were supplied 
with breathing gas at a pressure equal to 
that of the surrounding ocean water, which 
caused their body tissues to become 
saturated with gas after approximately 
25 hours. As long as the diver remained 
at a pressure level no lower than the 
saturation pressure level, he experienced 
no ill effects. He did, however, have to 
undergo 31 hours of decompression before 
returning to surface pressure. 

Porpoises, noted for their ability to 
locate targets in dark waters by means 



of a natural sonar system, also played a 
part in the Sealab H experiment. Tufty, 
a porpoise trained for rescue and courier 
tasks, worked with the divers. The por- 
poise responded without fail to the divers' 
commands though he could not see them. 
His faultless performance earned him a 
place on the Man-in-the-Sea team. 

The fact that astronaut/ aquanaut 
Cmdr. Carpenter participated in the Sea- 
lab H project emphasizes the close re- 
lationship between outer and inner space 
exploration. Man cam exist in am ailien 
environment whether ft be the cold vacuum 
of space or the cold depths of the sea. 



SEALAB m 

The Navy’s third step in the three- 
phase Sealab series is being conducted 
at the present time off Sam Clemente 
Island, Calif. This project, which was 
started in February 1069, is a long-range 
test of environmental conditions and 
evaluation of deep submergence/ocean 
engineering vehicles, equipment and tech- 
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CHAPTER 9 



THE PICTURE STORY AND NEWSFILM PHOTOGRAPHY 



Chapters 17, 18, 19 and 20 of Journalist a A 
2 covered the basics of photography, discussed 
the features and operation of three still cameras 
used in Navy news photography, introduced you 
to photojournalism, and outlined some of the 
fundamental requirements for good news pic- 
tures. In short, you were taught HOW a good 
picture is made, and WHAT makes a good news 
photograph. 

The purpose of this chapter is to develop 
the subject of photojournalism more thoroughly. 
You will study the methods and techniques used 
to produce still picture stories (sometimes re- 
ferred to as a photo feature or photo essay), 
the fundamentals of motion picture news photog- 
raphy, and the Bell 6 Howell 16mm silent motion 
picture camera. 



DEVELOPING THE STILL 
PICTURE STORY 



A picture story is a planned and organized 
sequence of photos, with text, presenting an 
account of an interesting and significant event, 
personality, idea, or an aspect of contemporary 
life. The photos and test supplement each other. 



Hie other category places the emphasis on 
the pictures. This category is again broken 

ormw The itrst 18 called the 

PURE PICTURE STORY. It requires no text 
except a brief headline and a few words with each 
photograph, or perhaps a general text block. 
JtofPj^^carry the continuity of the story. 

second t 3 r P e » w Wch is called the PIC- 
TURE-TEXT COMBINATION, is midway be- 
tween pure words and pure pictures. It consti- 
tutes the modern picture magazine's most 
important contribution to the art of communica- 
tion. Here, the storytelling is done by related 
pictures, arranged in some form of continuity. 
Th ® ^xt in such an article is important, but 
subordinate to the picture^ and much of it is 
presented in the form of related captions. Cap- 
tions and text help the pictures tell their story 
and blend with them into an integrated narrative 
containing as many facts as space permits. 
Pictiuw-text combinations are the method best 
suited for telling the Navy story in pictures. 
See figure 9-3. 



STAGES OF 
DEVELOPMENT 



PICTURE STORY 
CATEGORIES 



Picture stories generally fall into two cate- 
gories characterized by the placement of the 
emphasis. One type places the emphasis on 
words to become an ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 
This form of photographic narration is the use of 
the picture story within a text story to call atten- 
tion to the article and to make it visually attrac- 
tive to the reader. The pictures are the eye- 
catchers and relieve the monotony of the text. 
The text is the important aspect. See figure 9-1. 



. **£" Tories don't appear in print by acci- 

dent. They are the result of careful planning, 
research, and execution. The development of a 
picture story can be separated into the following 
eight clearly defined stages: 

• Developing the idea 

• Researching the topic 

• Planning the treatment 

• Preparing the script 

• The shooting 

e Producing the product 

e Releasing the package 

e Following up 
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Figure 9-1. — This two-page spread shows an example of arranging illustrations and still e mph a sis i ng the text. 
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Figure 9-2. —A pure picture story. 
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9„3 # —A two-page spread illustrating one way to lay oat related pictures 
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Every picture story starts with an idea. This 
idea forms the foundation upon which the picture 
st ory is built. H the idea is good and you support 
JSJSJJ competent photography, you have a good 
chance <rf developing a professional photo fea- 
”2* “ idea is poor, however, no amount of 
photographic skill or technical perfection will 

P** 8 ?. ***$**• ^ Picture story can never he 
better than the idea on which it is based. 

S eas * or photo ^ries on Navy topics are 
limitless. As a Navyman, you are surrounded 
by a fantastic wealth of material. All you have 

w about As a senior JO, you 

should think of the Navy in terms of useful 
ideas —story ideas, picture ideas, and picture 
story ideas. 

H you are preparing your photo feature for 
a particular publication, select some back issues 
and analyze the features. As you read them, 
“have I ever experienced a story 
of this type? Does my story have enough sig- 
nificance mod appeal?* By examining features 
already published, you will become alert to story 
situations preferred by the editor. This approach 
slso teaches you to look creatively at your 
environment with a photo feature in mind. H 
you concentrate on your personal experiences, 
you will be able to present your story with con- 
fidence. 

The length of a photo feature is determined 
by you. You may want to include many pictures 
or only a few, but the number of pictures and 
the length of the copy should be such that the 
story is told as briefly as possible, yet com- 
pletely. 

Researching The Topic 

After you have developed an idea for a photo 
feature, you are ready to researchyour subject. 
Before you start the actual planning and shooting, 
you need to learn as much as you can about the 
place, situation, object and/ or person involved 
in the story. The more complicated your story, 
thefmore research you will have to do. Without 
good research, your story may be superficial 
and even inaccurate. 

The amount of time you will require for this 
preliminary stage will depend, of course, on 
whether you already know something about the 
subject and have only to fill in on particulars, 
or you know nothing at all about it and have to 
start from scratch. In any event, research is 



proper preparation of the material. 
Knowing the facts behind what you see will make 
it possible for you to put emphasis in the right 
place, to subordinate minor aspects which, by 
their insistence for attention, may appear to be 

more important than they really are to the 
story. 

Research takes many forms, ft may mean 
reading— books, magazines, newspaper dip- 
pings, or historical documents— talking to, or 
corresponding with people who have the infor- 
mation you need* 

Planning The Treatment 

The “treatment* is the arrangement of the 
facts you have collected and the type of pictures 
you will need to adequately convey the theme or 
purpose you have in mind. Here you plan your 
pictorial coverage and decide which elements of 
your story should be presented verbally and 
which should be presented visually. 

Planning the treatment is the most impor- 
tant phase in developing a picture story, yet it 
is the one phase most commonly neglected by 
the inexperienced JO. Tito usual method for an 
untrained JO pl annin g to cover a picture story 
is to grab a camera, load it with fresh film, set 
up and expose his film at the scene, then hope 
he has taken a varied number of angles and 
poses which best illustrate his subject. This 
"hit-or-miss* approach to picture stories is the 
main reason why so many of them are rejected 
by newspaper and magazine editors. Planning 
is just as important in developing a picture story 
as it is in preparing for any other public af- 
fairs activity. 

Because every picture story is different, it 
will not be possible to foUow the same plans for 
each assignment. There are, however, certain 
planning criteria by which all picture story ideas 
must be judged: 

INTEREST.— The first is an interest that 
transcends spot news, like picture stories that 
do not depend on a current news peg. One rea- 
son for this is that most picture articles re- 
quire considerable planning and their prepara- 
tion is a time-consuming process. 

IMPACT.— The second essential criterion is 
picture impact, that "something* which appeals 
to the eye, catches attention, and holds it. 

NARROW SCOPE.— Thirdly we have narrow 
scope. Nothing so handicaps the successful 
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execution of apicture story as planning. A single 
picture story on a small command would be pos- 
sible, tout difficult; on one area of the command, 
it would be less difficult; on a particular unit, 
comparatively simple; on one man in a unit, 
easy. 

FOCUSING ON PEOPLE. -This brings us to 
the fourth criterion, the desirability of focusing 
on people. Whatever the story, chances are 
it can toe mate more interesting if it is told to 
terms of people doing things. It is possible, of 
course, to focus on an i n a nim ate object, such as 
a small craft. But any readership test ever 
will demonstrate that the story will have 
more roacters* sod tnoro Into rested readers* 
there are people to the story. 



Other scripts even include plans for a general 
layout to order to assist the photographer to 
planning bis shots for placement on right-hand 
or left-hand pages. (Knowing whether a shot will 
be reproduced large or small helps the photog- 
grapher decide how much detail he should in- 
clude.) 

Don't regard the script as a formidable piece 
of writing, ft is meant to be a kind of blueprint 
for the guesswork out of picture-taking. 

Even though you may take some of your pictures 
«off the cuff,* your photo feature requires in- 
telligent planning. Some photographers say that 
a visual plan is restrictive. This is not true if 
you properly prepare and use avisual plan. Such 
a plan is not intended to limit your shooting. 
Rather, it indicates which pictures you MUST 

i..j. - J -* — — 



UNIVERSAL APPEAL.— The final criterion 
is universality. For commercial newspapers 
and magazines, it is absolutely necessary that 
picture stories be based on ideas which reflect 
the experiences and feeling of large groups of 
people. The JO who has ideas* which fascinate 
him tout would not appeal to the readers of a 
mag azine or newspaper would do well not to pro- 
duce them as stories. (However, there are spe- 
cial interest media, such as “Popular Science 
magaz ine , which have special requirements of 
limited scope.) 

Preparing The Script 

One of the essential steps to developing a good 
picture story is to prepare a detailed shooting 
script. Start toy carefully reading all the infor- 
mation you have collected on a particular sub- 
ject, then note those points which can be illus- 
trated or interpreted with the camera. The 
script should contain a comprehensive listing of 
every picture to be taken, including camera 
angles, poses, distances, points of focus, ac- 
cessories to be used, and similar helpful in- 
formation. ft is not necessary to list the pictures 
to the sequence in which they are to be used in 
the layout, only in the sequence to which they 
may conveniently be photographed. 

Some scripts are verbal descriptions of the 
pictures you want. Other scripts are prepared 
in storyboard form, tothe storyboard organiza- 
tion each picture is sketched on a separate in- 
dex card to indicate its contents, angle of view, 
and emphasis. Each card should explain perti- 
nent data, such as time of day, location, people 
involved, and props required. 



achieve proper emphasis. 

Opportunities for additional pictures may 
present themselves on location. You should, of 
course, shoot these pictures to addition to those 
called for to the script. But be sure to handle 
them to a style that is consistent with the rest 
of the pictures. There is always the possibility 
that unexpected events will provide highlights 
and human interest elements for your story. 

As you can see, a shooting script not only 
tells you when and where to take the pictures, 
but also how to do it. ft enables you to embark 
on a picture taking assignment with the full 
confidence that you know what has to be done 
a nd tha t you have* the right photographic equip- 
ment to do it. The time in preparing the script 
will be compensated toy the time and possible 
confusion you will save at the scene when the 
pictures are taken. 

The Shooting 

The fundamental elements of good photo- 
journalism-composition, action, and timing- 
are discussed to Chapter 20 of Journalist 3& 2« 
It would be helpful to review this chapter before 
embarking on your story assignment, ft you are 
a competent photographer, the actual shooting 
of the sequences to your picture story should 
cause no unusual problems. The only decision 
you will have to make on the scene will involve 
exposure calculations and camera operation 
(both of which are discussed in chapters 17, 18, 
and 19 of JO 3&2) . 

One problem worth mentioning, however, is 
that it will not always toe easy to capture those 
abstract qualities to a picture that you may have 
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envisioned when the shooting script was pre- 
pared. Visual interpretation of an abstract idea 
with film is difficult, if not impossible, to achieve 
at times. Emotions and moods may be recorded 
on film only through skill, perseverance, and 
complete cooperation between the subject and the 
photographer. Sometimes the emotion or mood 
may linger only a fraction of a moment. You 
must be prepared to trip your shutter at the pre- 
cise moment the action takes place. 

Although there are no exact methods or tech- 
niques to use in executing your shooting script, 
there are a few general points to keep in 

Visit the location in advance and investigate 
picture taking possihlities, photographic limita- 
tions, and other factors which will have a bearing 
on shooting the story. 

• Make the necessary appointments and 
arrangements for shooting the job. Set up a 
shooting schedule and notify all persons in- 
volved. 

• Check and double-check the photographic 
equipment to be used. Make sure that th e camera 
operates properly and that you have all neces- 
sary accesories to do a competent job. This 
includes a tripod, extension flash units, filters, 
exposure meter, different lenses, and so forth. 

• Concentrate on just one person or object 
in the scene. 

• Have the person do things he would nor- 
mally do in a place where the action would 
ordinarily occur. 

• Strive for close-ups. Don't be afraid to 
move in on the subject. Moving in close to 
the subject will emphasize the main action and 
eliminate unnecessary surrounding areas. It is 
better to fill the entire negative area with a 
close-up view instead of planning to use the en- 
larger to bring it out. 



cut. (The Fairchild Scan-A-Graver reproduces 
1:1 ratio only.) 

Prints should have normal contrast and tend 
a little towards the light or grey side (full range 
of tones for offset printing). Important half- 
tones in the picture must be clearly separated 
so they will not blend in with each other or be- 
come lost altogether in reproduction. 

Determining exact media requirements, how- 
ever, is an '^♦trely different matter. It is your 
responsitM ;* to determine what these retire- 
ments a *-e ; eraHy in the planning stage of 

your picture * ry. Some of the facts that should 
be taki-n frto .onsideration are the size, number, 
and qual ; * f prints required, distribution poten- 
tial, media deadlines, production facilities of the 
photo lab, and the approach to be used in the 
illustrations, the text, and the captions. When- 
ever possible, picture stories, like magazine 
articles, should be slanted towards the partic ul ar 
needs of individual publications. 



Releasing The Package 

Procedures for releasing pictorial matter, 
both still and motion picture, are outlined in the 
Public Affairs Manual as well as the Manual of 
Naval P hotography. It would be wise to review 
this information whenever you have something 
noteworthy to release in the way of pictures, 
especially material which may have national in- 
terest or significance, or which will involve se- 
curity clearance. 



Producing The Product 

The darkroom techniques of producing good 
prints suitable for reproduction in newspapers 
and magazines are also discussed in Journalist 
3 & 2. 

In reneral, prints intended for release should 
be 8 : 1 0, single-weight glossy. Widescale adop- 
tion of the Scanagraver system, however, has led 
many publications to prefer 5x7 prints. When 
ui- 'id horizontally, a 5 x 7 makes a three-col umn 
c\u Used vertically, it makes a two-column 



Following Up 

The follow up will tell you whether your pic- 
ture story was a success or a failure. When an 
editor accepts your picture story for publication, 
<t q his way of telling you that you did a pro- 
fessionally competent job. 

You can learn a lot from the way your pic- 
ture story is presented in print. Whichpictures 
were used? Which ones weren't? How were they 
cropped? Was any one picture enlarged more 
than the others? Which picture was used to serve 
as the focal point for the layout? What infor- 
mation was excluded or included in the captions? 
Was the story (text) rewritten to give it a dif- 
ferent slant? How many different publications 
used the spread? The answers to these ques- 
tions will give you many valuable tips on how to 
improve your next picture story. 
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ESTABLISHING 

CONTINUITY 

Picture story continuity is that “something* 
which makes the story hang together, which 
makes a cohesive, continuous whole of the words 
and pictures. Analysis of successful picture 
stories to learn what holds them together re- 
veals six commonly used types of continuities: 

e Simple Chronology 
e Narrative Chronology 
e Repeated Identity 
e How-To 

e Parallel or Contrast 

• Development of a Theme 

Simple Chronology 

A simple chronology format is used when you 
have a group of pictures on the same subject 
that do not naturally fall into one of the other 
types of order. In other words, the pictures 
have no starting point and no conclusion. A 
family photo album is a good example of the 
use of this type of continuity. The pictures them- 
selves are generally unrelated, but they are held 
together by their common subject matter. 

For example, suppose you were preparing a 
picture story of the journalist training offered 
at DINFOS. Individual pictures in the story 
might show: 

e Two students conducting a tape recorded 
interview in the radio studio. 

e A student setting Fototype headlines for 
the front page of his photo offset paper. 

e An instructor pointing out the parts of 
a camera to a small group of students gathered 
around him. 

• A student, with pencil and paper in hand, 
interviewing a foreign officer. 

• A general classroom scene showing an 
instructor using the blackboard with students 
in their seats. 

• A student struggling under the weight of 
an armful of books issued to him the first day 
for use during the 10-week course of instruc- 
tion. 

• A group of students viewing the rotary 
presses during a field trip to a local news- 
paper. 

Each photo in this picture story will feature 
a different pose, a different scene, and different 



students, but the common denominator o f all 
the photos would be JO training. The photos 
would have no starting point or conclusion, but 
continuity would be established by the fact that 
they deal with the same general subject matter. 

Narrative Chronology 

Unlike the simple chronology, the narrative 
chronology is presented with a definite time se- 
quence in mind. It has a definite beginning, 
suspense, and a dramatic conclusion. Each pic- 
ture is closely related to the one which follows, 
and cannot be taken out of sequence. The last 
picture serves as the climax, which should be 
startling or unusual. 

Ih the narrative chronology there is usually 
a lead or key picture that combines as many 
elements of the basic ideas as can be used in 
one dramatic, story-telling, well-composed 
photograph. The key picture should be able to 
stand by itself, given a half-page or a hill-page 
layout. 

An example of a picture story using a nar- 
rative chronology might begin with a scene 
showing a plane returning to its carrier with a 
bomb hanging precariously from its bomb rack. 
As the plane lands, the bomb breaks loose, then 
skitters across the flight deck toward some 
parked aircraft. As the bomb comes to a stop, 
two ordnancemen quickly grab it and throw it 
over the side. The final picture shows the bomb 
exploding in the water, spraying sea water as 
high as the flight deck and in the direction of 
the ordnancemen, who are shielding their faces 
with their arms. 

Repeated Identity 

This is possibly the most important of the 
continuity types, and usually the most frequently 
used in publications today, hi its basic form, it 
involves the repeated use of the same person 
(repeated identity) in every scene in the picture 
story. For example, if you wanted to develop 
a picture story on Navy recruit training, the 
easiest way of doing it would betoselect a typi- 
cal recruit and follow him through a day of 
training from reveille to taps. The same recruit 
would be in every picture, but every picture would 
show a different scene and different action. 

Not only persons, but objects, scenes, moods, 
and situations may be used successfully in re- 
peated identity chronologies. The basic tech- 
nique is the same as when a person is used in 
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picture after picture. More ingenuity, however, 
is necessary to make the presentation interest- 
ing and effective. 

How-To 

The how-to continuity employes a time se- 
quence of pictures showing step-hy-step pro- 
cedures for doing something, tt is usedto show 
how to make everything from an eye splice in 
a piece of line to building your own boat. This 
type of continuity is extremely popular in today's 
newspapers and magazines. It is commonly 
used in how-to articles dealing with carpentry, 
hobbies, homemaking, cooking, building, sewing 
and sports such as bowling and golf. 

Parallel or Contrast 

The parallel or contrast continuity usually 
employs the “do and don't,* “right and wrong,* 
or “before and after* approach in its presenta- 
tion of pictures in the story. R is frequently 
used to present two divergent points of view or 
to emphasize onesideofasituationoveranother. 
The “do and don't* approach, for example, might 
be employed in a picture story on safety. The 
"right and wrong* techniques can be used effec- 
tively in a feature on military courtesy. The 
"before and after* approach, of course, is most 
commonly used in picture stories dealing wi t h 
progress. 

Development of a Theme 

Most picture stories have a theme— that is, 
they present an argument or idea with pictures 
that are logically related to each other. When- 
ever possible, picture stories should feature a 
theme that directly or indirectly reflects or 
supports one or more of the Navy's public af- 
fairs missions and objectives. For example, 
if you decided to prepare a picture story on the 
Navy Relief Society for use in your command 
newspaper, all the pictures might support the 
theme of "the Navy takes care of its own.* Each 
picture might show a phase of Navy Relief ac- 
tivity that emphasizes the work performed by 
the Society to help the Navy man and his family. 

CONTINUITIES 

OVERLAP 

Obviously, there is overlapping among the 
continuities. Two or more of the six types fre- 
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quently used can be found in the same picture 
story, hi fact, most successful picture stories 
result from combinations of several continuities. 
It must be emphasized that picture stories are 
seldom restricted to any one form. A picture 
story on recruit training, for example, may em- 
ploy a picture-text format using narrative and 
repeated identity with a theme. As a senior JO, 
you should study the picture stories used in 
newspapers and magazines so that you may be 
able to determine the best format and technique 
to use in any situation when an idea for a picture 
story on a Navy subject presents itself. 

RECOMMENDED 

REFERENCES 

For further and advanced study on the de- 
velopment of professional picture stories, read 
the following: 

• Words and Pictures by Wilson Hicks 

• Photojournalism by Athur Rothstein 

• Total Picture Control by Andreas 
Feininger 

NEWSFILM PHOTOGRAPHY 

During the past decade television has revo- 
lutionized the news-dissemination industry and 
is now firmly established as the primary source 
of information for the majority of Americans. 
There is ample reason to believe the impact of 
television will increase* For instance, develop- 
ment of a home video tape recorder will allow 
average citizens to preserve programs that are 
of particular interest. Also, highly compact 
lightweight cameras will greatly increase the 
mobility of the television cameraman, so that 
he will be able to move almost as freely as 
today's newspaper photographers with their 
mini-cameras. 

Most Navy public affairs staffs can look for 
increased involvement with the television in- 
dustry • The new mobility of television crews, 
combined with the industry's increased editorial 
aggressiveness, will mean that when a news 
story breaks, live television coverage may be- 
come probable at commands where any TV 
coverage at all was once very unlikely. 

Although his job may be more complex, the 
JO will have better tools with which to work. 
New equipment will increase the feasibility of 
PA staffs producing videotaped features and news 
releases for TV. 
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Newsfilm (formerly newsreel) photography 
has evolved from the weekly news summary, to 
be viewed fay a small percentage of the public 
at their local theaters, to coverage that is only 
a few hours old brought directly into the living 
room of the majority of American homes. 

It is important that senior Journalists rec- 
ognize the challenge of the time, and not let 
motion pictures— as frequently used by tele- 
vision-become a neglected medium through lack 
of familiarity with the techniques. Motion pic- 
tures are not just another way to communicate. 
They have a certain magic that adds a great 
deal to the explanation or coverage of a news 
event. 

It is not our purpose here to make you a 
motion picture cameraman in the technical sense 
of the word. Nothing in the Quals Manual im- 
plies this. We have professional cameramen 
(PHs) in the Navy Public affairs system to op- 
erate our motion picture cameras and process 
their product. However, you need a good working 
knowledge of the subject, because, as asenior JO, 
you must know how to coordinate motion picture 
news coverage of major events. You are also 
required to prepare shooting scripts for motion 
picture coverage of news as well as be familiar 
with the fundamentals of scripting film for TV 
use. hi other words, our purpose is to prepare 
you to work with a Navy Photographer as a team 
in the production of newsfilm for TV use. The 
PH provides the technical expertise in obtaining 
and processing good newsfilm. You take care of 
other particulars such as preparing the shooting 
script, recording the facts at the scene of the 
news event, assisting photo lab personnel in the 
editing of the processed film, preparing a nar- 
ration or script for the edited product, and 
making sure it meets the TV station's deadline. 



HISTORY OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Motion pictures, as we know them today, are 
relatively new. History reveals that the illusion 
of motion goes back to the days of Pharoah, 
some 3,000 years ago, when he had statues 
placed between massive columns. These statues, 
as they progressed from the first to the last, 
were carved so that one arm was progressively 
raised from the side, up to a full salute, and 
then back down to the side position. Pharoah, 
riding past, was able to see an illusion of mo- 
tion what appeared to be 'the statue's salute to 



him. The number of statues used is not known 
today, but some of the columns still stand. 

Few people realize that as far back as 1833, 
men were striving to create something mechani- 
cal that would tell astory of projection of images 
and have it in moving form. At this time, W.Q. 
Homer invented the zoestrope or what he called 
the "Wheel of Life.* This gave the first illu- 
sion of motion from drawings. The device was 
a revolving drum with slots along its outer 
edge. Drawings were designed to shown the dif- 
ferent phases of the subject's action and were 
placed inside the drum opposite the slots. By 
rotating the drum and viewing through these 
slots, the drawings merged into an illusion of 
motion. 

hi 1878, Edward J. Muybridge was credited 
with the first analysis of motion, photograph- 
ically. Muybridge set up 24 wet plate cameras 
along a racetrack with strings attached and 
stretched across the track. A horse running 
down the track, breaking each string, produced 
24 consecutive photographs. The results were 
then shown on an improved model of the 
zoestrope. 

George Eastman, the founder of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and the Reverend H. Goodwin, 
each working independently, conceived the idea 
of a light sensitive emulsion on a thin flexible 
transparent celluloid. This was the first "ribbon 
of film.* This event took place in 1888, and 
one year later Eastman began to manufacture 
rollfilm for Eastman Kodaks. 

A large number of men, too numerous to 
list here, were working on a machine to re- 
produce motion. Such men as Edward Muybridge 
and Thomas Edison of the United States and the 
Lumiere brothers of France spent hours 
attempting to overcome the challenge of motion 
reproduction. 

The major obstacle that had to be overcome 
was the PERSISTENCE OF V1SK>N. The optic- 
nervous system of the human retina allows all 
human beings as well as most living creatures 
to see motion. Actually, this optic-nervous sys- 
tem allows an image to be retained for a frac- 
tion of a second after the eye has been closed 
and the image shut off. This retaining power 
is known as persistence of vision. This per- 
sistence of the eye, in behaving like the shutter 
of a camera, has been mechanically measured 
(as closely as possible) at a fiftieth part of a 
second. 

Taking this factor into consideration and 
striving to create a mechanism that would match 
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this persistence of vision, Thomas Edison, in 
1995, produced a machine called a Kinetoscope. 
This machine reproduced photographically to the 
viewer what had previously been recorded on the 
film toy a camera. George Eastman made the 
film for Edison; and though Edison is referred 
to as the founder of motion pictures, he is not 
credited with inventing the camera. His 
for taking the pictures was called the Kine- 
tographic. The Lumiere brothers in France 
purchased an Edison Kinetoscope and developed 
their own camera, calling it the Cinematotraoh. 
Their improvements made it possible totfurto- 
graph, print, and project motion pictures.. 

Credit for the United States invention of the 
projector goes to Thomas Armat. Edison's 
films needed the new projector Armat had de- 
signed so Edison marketed the Armat projector 
and called it the Vitascope. 



PRINCIPLE 
OF MOTION 

Let us once again go back to the illusion of 
motion. As we found earlier, motion pictures 
are an illusion of motion, which is po ssible 
because of persistence of vision. This per- 
sistence of vision is a common eyesight charac- 
teristic, a split-second lag in the optical- 
nervous reaction which permits a visual image 
to be retained for a brief instant after the image 
has disappeared. For example, if you look at 
a bright light and suddenly drop an opaque shutter 
over it, the actual light is cut off; however, 
your eye and brain retain the image for a brief 
instant. In motion pictures, a series of still 
pictures, each slightly different from the pre- 
ceding one, is projected in rapid succession; 
each frame (picture) is viewed individually with 
a black interval between. Your persistence of 
vision carries the visual image through the black 
interval and merges the pictures (or rather their 
images) together, thereby creating the illusion of 
motion. 

¥ 

BASIC 

CAMERA 

A motion picture camera is a mechanical de- 
vice capable of photographing action in a rapid 
succession of pictures on a ribbon of film. All 
motion picture cameras have the following four 
basic parts: 



t A light-tight compartment 

• A lens or lenses 

c A shutter 

• A film holder or focal plane 

These four basic parts are primarily the 
same as in still cameras, with the exception of 
the shutter. The shutter, in most motion pic- 
ture cameras, is of the focal plane type, called 
a rotary disk shutter. It has a segment cut out 
giving a light cycle and a dark cycle. Exposure 
is made during the light cycle, and the film is 
advanced during the dark cycle. See figure 9-4. 

Two additional features of the motion picture 
camera are the film drive mechanism an d the 
intermittent action. The film drive mechanism 
transports the film continuously from a supply 
spool (unexposed film) to a takeup spool (exposed 
film) by means of toothed drive sprockets. The 
drive sprockets engage the film perforations 
along the edges to engage the sprocket teeth. 
These sprocket teeth are often called pulldown 
claws. These daws are similar to those in 
projectors. 

The second feature, intermittent action, can 
also be called the stop and go action. This action 
is created by a mechanism that advances the 
film one frame at a time at the film gate. In 
cameras, this is accomplished by the pull- 
down claws that intermittently engage the film 
by means of the perforation and pull the film 
down one frame at a time, disengage from the 
perforations, and move up to repeat the opera- 
tion. 
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During this operation, the individual ex- 
posures are made when the film is held in place 
by a pressure plate. Some cameras also have 
registration pins to further aid in the correct 
alignment of the film during exposure. Each 
picture area in a motion picture camera is re- 
ferred to as a frame, and the speedat which the 
camera is operated is spoken of as frames per 
second (fra). 

The portrayal of all normal action is obtained 
on the screen when the camera taking speed and 
the rate of projection are the same . The standard 
taking and projection speeds are 24 fps. R is 
possible and sometimes necessary to take motion 
pictures slower or faster than 24 fps. This is 
done when it is desirable to either slow down 
or speed up the motion on the screen. To por- 
tray a subject in slow motion, the cameraman 
must shoot the subject action at speeds faster 
than 24 fps, and project the film normally. To 
speed up action, the subject is photographed 
at a slower speed than 24 fps and projected 
normally. 

All changes in subject action on the screen 
should be done with the camera and not in the 
projection of the motion picture. 

Camera speeds in the thousands of frames 
per second are used at test centers to measure 
the fall of liquids, the speed of object*' in flight, 
or the area covered by a bursting bomb. When 
these films are projected at normal speed 
(24 fps), the viewer can study each detail of 
subject matter and obtain accurate data from this 
study. 

During one cycle of operation of a motion 
picture camera, the following action takes place: 
First, the film is advanced by the film drive 
mechanism sprockets; then the pulldown claw 
or shuttle advances the film one frame at a time. 
The film is now stopped momentarily while the 
shutter revolves once, thereby making the ex- 
posure. This cycle is repeated 24 times within 
each second. Because the film is moving inter- 
mittently, it becomes necessary to have surplus 
film in the proper places. As the film is con- 
stantly fed into the camera as well as being 
wound upon the takeup spool (stopping also to be 
exposed), it must not shorten or tighten too 
much or the film will break. 

The possibility of film breaking or being torn 
is overcome by having a film loop before and 
another after the film gate to absorb the shock 
of the intermittent action. 



EXPOSURE 

CALCULATION 

Before you can understand exposure calcula- 
tion for motion pictures, you must thoroughly 
understand the nature of light, lens character- 
istics, and the photoelectric exposure meter. It 
is assumed that you are familiar with the funda- 
mentals of exposure calculation for a still 
camera. (For a review of this subject see Ch. 
17 of JO 3 & 2 .) Basically, the variations of a 
motion picture camera are the same as the still 
camera. 

When computing exposure with a movie 
camera, the following factors must be taker! into 
account— f/stop (which controls the amount of 
light reaching the film and is the same as in a 
still camera), the shutter degree opening, and the 
frames per second. In order to use a standard 
exposure meter you must compute a formula 
to find the equivalent still camera shutter speed 
for a movie camera at a particular shutter de- 
gree opening and fps. 

The formula is: the degrees of a circle x fps, 
divided by the shutter degree opening equals 
the equivalent shutter speed in fractions of sec- 
ond. For example: 

360° x 24 = Equivalent Shutter Speed 
204° 

§§& * 42.3 « 1/42 of a second 
204 

If you have a camera with a shutter degree 
opening of 204 degrees and are filming at normal 
speed (24 fps), the equivalent shutter speed is 
1/42 of a second. Now all you have to do is 
look opposite l/40th of a second (the closest 
“whole” number) on your exposure meter and 
the proper f/stop for existing light will be given. 

PROJECTION 

PRINCIPLES 

What happens in a motion picture projector? 
A great deal takes place, but basically it re- 
verses what the camera has done. The camera 
has recorded the action; now the projector is 
used to return the subject's action to a screen. 
The film ribbon of still pictures, each slightly 
different, is transported through the pxojector. 
Each frame stops momentarily at the aperture. 
A beam of light is transmitted through the frame 
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to the screen. This beam must be interrupted 
to produce apparent motion. Between the frame 
and the lens is a rotary shutter, which has two 
open and closed sections. As each frame re- 
mains motionless for a fraction of a second in 
the film gate, the shutter revolves once. Two 
screen images of each frame are projected to 
the screen by the projection lens, giving 48 
flashes of light per second at a projection speed 
of 24 fps. This is well within the limits of 
vision. 

The sound track is recorded along one edge 
of the film. A beam of light strikes the sound 
track, and a photoelectric cell picks up varying 
light intensities as they are transmitted through 
the sound track. The photoelectric cell pro- 
duces varying electrical impulses which pass 
through the amplifier. The amplifier builds 
up these electrical impulses for the speakers 
where actual sound waves are reproduced. 

The basic parts of all motion picture sound 
projectors are the same. All have a body or 
frame, film supply and takeup spaces, the inter- 
mittent drive mechanism, a rotary shutter, film 
drive mechanism, projection light source, pro- 
jection lens, a sound reproducing system, and 
the various switches and controls. Some have 
the amplifier system built in with the projector 
body, while others have separate units. The 
speakers are generally separate and are placed 
near the screen. Various power leads, speaker 
leads, microphone connections, and so forth, 
make up the complete outfit. 



TERMINOLOGY 

Some of the most common terms used in mo- 
tion picture photography are as follows: 

ANGLES, CAMERA.— Subject height in relation 
to camera height. 

APERTURE.— Opening in the film channel which 
permits and limits the size of the image 
formed on the film by the lens. 

BACK LIGHTING. -Key light that falls on the 
back of the subject. 

BASE. -Transparent ribbon on which the emul- 
sion is coated to make a motion picture 
film. 

CINCHING. —Abrading and damaging coils of 
film on a reel by pulling the loose end 
while holding the reel stationary. 

CINEMATOGRAPHY. -The art of taking motion 
pictures. 



CLAW. -Hooked member of the pulldown mech- 
anism which engages the film perforations. 

CLOSEUP. —Picture made with the camera close 
to the subject to show detail in the subject. 

CONTINUITY.— The plan and order of shots in 
a motion picture. 

EDITING.— Cutting apart, rearranging, and 
splicing movie scenes to secure proper 
order and scene length. 

FILM VIEWER.— A device for viewing the film 
during the editing. 

FLAT LIGHTING.— Illumination that comes di- 
rectly from the camera position. 

FRAME. -A single still photograph in motion 
picture film. 

HARD LIGHTING.— Illumination which produces 
sharp, deep shadows on the subject. 

INTERMITTENT MOVEMENT.-Mechanism in 
a camera or projector which causes the 
film to move past the aperture one frame 
at a time instead of in a continuous flow. 

LEADER.— Film supplied at the beginning 
end of a roU of film to facilitate threading 
cameras and projectors and to protect the 
usable film from damage. 

LONG FOCUS LENS. -Lens of a long focal 
length used to secure a telephoto effect. 

LONG SHOT. -Distant and full view of the 
subject. 

LOOP.— Slack portion of the film between 
sprockets and aperture which absorbs the 
shock of the intermittent movement imparted 
fay the pulldown daws. 

MAGAZINE CAMERA.— A camera which accepts 
film already loaded in a special chamber to 
eliminate threading. 

MEDIUM SHOT.— A picture taken at a med ium 
distance from the subject; always between 
the long shot and the doseup. Also re- 
ferred to as a transition shot. 

PARALLAX.— Amount of offset between the lens 
axis and the viewfinder line of sight. 

RAW FILM.— Unexposed and undeveloped motion 
picture film. 

REVERSAL FILM.— Film which is processed 
first to a negative and then, by controlled 
reexposure and redevelopment, changed into 
a positive. 

SEQUENCE.— Short series of scenes related to 
each other and on one theme. 

SPLICE.— Joint where two sections of film are 
fastened together by overlapping and cement- 
ing. 

TRAILER.— A short film added to the end of a 
feature. 
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MOTION PICTURE COVERAGE 



Good newsfilm reporting is the combined 
result of shooting sufficient footage of the sub- 
ject and using accepted motion picture tech- 
niques. Where do you start with regard to 
proper techniques? Start by learning all there 
is to know about what is required to properly 
cover an assignment and then apply it. First 
of all, consider the word "scene. 1 * What is it? 
In motion picture photography, a scene is a 
single motion picture composition or view con- 
sisting of several frames of film. Sometimes 
a scene is also referred to as being a SHOT. 
Regardless of what it is called, the end result 
is the same. 

What determines the length of a scene? This 
is entirely dependent upon the importance of the 
subject, the action, or the tempo (speed) de- 
sired. Usually a scene is determined by start- 
ing and stopping the camera. 

Shoot to make the movie pleasing to the 
audience. Long scenes tend to be boring and 
to slow the tempo. Short scenes, but those long 
enough for the audience to grasp the idea, tend 
to enliven the interest and quicken the tempo. 
The protective footage that is normally desired 
on each scene to assure sufficient footage for 
editing is 10 percent. It is easier to cut out 
what is not desired than not to have it available. 

lh scene requirements, the subject shouldbe 
composed pleasantly, attention should be given 
to motion picture techniques, and again, suffi- 
cient footage shot to enable the editor to prop- 
erly present the subject to the audience. 

Another important item in making a good 
motion picture is sequence. Sequence as applied 
to movies is nothing more than a series of re- 
lated scenes or shots. This is the most effec- 
tive manner in which to clearly present a subject 
in motion pictures . The basic s equence consists 
of a long shot, medium shot, and a closeup. 
These terms are abbreviated as LS, MS, and CU, 
These shots are usually presented in this order 
in a movie; however, this is not ironclad. The 
idea is to do with the camera what one does with 
his eyes. The LS establishes the location and 
shows where. The MS is a nearer or in-between 
view for definitely identifying the subject and 
tells who. The CU is a detailed view of the sub- 
ject and shows what or why. 

Variations of the basic sequer.ce are some- 
times used for special effects. In all motion 
pictures, a new sequence is shot eachtime a new 



action or subject is introduced. The audience 
wants to know where, who, what, and why. 

As the CU shows the most important part 
of the subject, the LS and MS are used to bring 
the audience smoothly into the CU shot. The 
image size of the CU determines the camera 
distance for the LS and the MS when using the 
same lens. Ih other words, the whole sequence 
is shot to build up the closeup. 

Think in terms of a production. Aproduction 
is a combination of related sequences. A good 
production is one that tells a story in an in- 
teresting, logical, and coherent manner without 
any distracting photographic or technical de- 
fects. The result of sequence coverage is that 
a story has been told. Again, remember, the LS 
tells where, the MS tells who, and the CtJ tells 
what or why. The audience sees and understands 
the subject; their attention is focused directly 
on the subject, and sequence coverage has built 
interest due to scene variation. 

Thus, to tell a story with a scene or 
shot, go into a sequence, then branch out to a 
production. This accepted technique builds con- 
tinuity. A book is read from beginning to end. 
A story in pictures should be told the same 
way. By using continuity, the story is placed 
in pictures in their logical arrangement of scenes 
and sequences in the production. This ensures 
complete coverage and footage. 

CONTINUITY 

Motion picture continuity is the development 
of a story through arrangement and connection 
of the scenes. A motion picture story, like any 
other, has a beginning, a body, and an ending, 
and no story is complete without all three. Good 
continuity consists of a well planned arrange- 
ment of the individual scenes so that they lead 
naturally into each other and tell the story 
effectively. 

Careful planning is always necessary to 
achieve good continuity, and this is just as true 
in producing a news film as in making any other 
motion picture. This does not mean that a com- 
pletely finished script is necessary for the 
newsfilm story, but you should have at least an 
outline before shooting. In making the plan, 
start from the beginning and add each fact in 
its logical place, explaining clearly with the 
camera until all the facts have been presented. 

If the film leaves the audience consciously 
(or unconsciously) asking a question, it is not 
complete and does not have good continuity. 
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Any point which must be extensively detailed by 
narration shows poor planning and poor con- 
tinuity. 

The actual shooting of the story is likely* 
of course, not to be the smooth, unbroken stream 
that you are striving for in the finished product. 
More than one photographer may be shooting 
scenes that will become one film, and much 
editing is likely to take place. If the shots taken 
are to fit together in good continuity, the prin- 
ciples described in the following sections must 
be understood and carefully applied. 



Screen Direction 

Screen direction may be defined as the direc- 
tion on the screen in which the subject moves 
or indicates motion. It is necessary to have logi- 
cal and consistent screen direction to tell a 
smooth flowing story. If a ship is moving from 
left to right on the screen, the audience immed- 
iately identifies the destination of that ship as 
being towards the right side. The ship should 
continue from left to right in all shots and scenes 
until a change in its course can be shown. To 
have a series of scenes cut together in which 
the screen direction of the ship reverses without 
explanation confuses the viewers and leaves 
them wondering whether the ship is going or 
coming. 

A subject may have screen direction even 
though it does not move. A pointing pistol indi- 
cates screen direction by its muzzle placement. 
This is true of any subject that has a front and 
rear or moves either forward or backward. The 
front always suggests forward screen direction. 
If a pistol, car, aircraft, camera, or any other 
object is photographed, the subject should point 
in the same screen direction in all scenes unless 
its direction is changed by the picture and the 
audience is satisfied that a change has been 
made. 

Screen direction may also be changed by 
use of neutral shots such as head-on and tail- 
away photography. A change of direction may 
also be accomplished by deception (suggesting 
change). This may be done with a sign, moving 
wheels, a compass showing a course change, or 
any logical action related to the subject. The 
technique of showing the subject actually turn- 
ing or changing course is the best method to 
use. 

Proper planning can help the cameraman con- 
trol screen direction, hi filming a parade or 



presentation, all shots should be taken from the 
same side of the event. B two photographers 
are filming a parade from opposite sides of the 
street, the parade will move from left to right 
to one photographer; from right to left to the 
other. If the footage shot by each is combined 
into a motion picture, the screen direction 
changes 180 degrees between scenes or shots. 
Continuity of direction has suffered and the 
audience left confused, wondering if the parade 
ever reached its destination. 

Overlapping and 
Matching Action 

Scenes that are used together must match. 
The action must appear to flow smoothly from 
one scene to the other. Neither the center of 
interest nor the angle changes must be so ex- 
treme that it becomes difficult for the audience 
to re-establish itself. All the details in the scene 
at the cut must be the same on both shots, before 
and after the cut. 

Matching action is usually accomplished in 
motion pictures by shooting overlap footage. 
This consists of duplicating action on the end of 
the scene by reshooting it at the beginning of 
the next scene so that the action overlaps. In 
editing, the action is matched frame for frame 
between the two shots, and then spliced so that 
the new scene begins in the same position as in 
the last frame of the preceding scene. In the 
shooting of uncontrolled action, it is impossible 
to do this with one camera, but with two cameras 
photographing from different angles it may be 
accomplished. 

The center of interest must be matched at 
the cut. If this is not done, the audience has to 
look around the screen to find the action, and 
misses some of the action that has taken place. 
This is particularly important in shots in which 
fast action is taking place and also in medium 
shots of all kinds. 

All details in one scene must be matched in 
the next scene. Objects appearing on tables from 
out of nowhere and clocks changing time are the 
most common violators of this rule. These de- 
tails are very noticeable to the audience. 

Cut-Ins and 
Cutaways 

Cut-ins and cutaways are scenes shot for 
insertion into the main action when the film 
is edited. They are related to the main action, 
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and they may or may not take place at the same 
time. They are frequently in newsfilm to fill 
gaps between scenes that are not matched, or 
they may be used to show an interesting side- 
light on the main story. They can also account 
for a lapse of time or help to build qpaspe- 

cific atmosphere. 

Por example, imagine seeing the Army-Navy 
Football game without shots of the crowd, cadets 
cheering, bands playing or the half-time pag- 
eantry. All these scenes cut away from the 
football game itself and show action related to 

the game. _ „ 

Cutaways smooth out the continuity so well 
that the audience does not realize that some of 
the action which has taken place in the field has 

been cut from the film. 

An example of a cut-in is a closeup of one 
player, such as of the kicker's foot when he 
kicks the ball. This could have been shot at 
any time. However, by inserting it in the film 
at a point where an important kick takes place, 
the drama of the film is heightened. 



PANNING 

It is a natural impulse to move a movie 
camera. Curb that impulse. As a *ul®» it is 
the SUBJECT that is supposed to move, NOT 
THE CAMERA. However, some exceptions must 
be allowed. There are times when it is nec- 
essary to follow a moving object or to include 
all of a large object or area. This is called 
panoramic shooting, or “panning* for short. 

Correctly following a moving subject with 
a camera demands a few considerations, to 
following a plane in flight for instance, it is 
important to “lead* the subject so it does not 
fall out of the frame. Correct balance can be 
maintained by keeping the subject about one- 
third of the way into the frame. This allows 
it two-thirds of the picture area in which to 
move. 

Also avoid getting too far behind the subject, 
and then attempting to bring it back quickly 
to the center of the frame# The subject will 
appear on the screen to be going alternately 

forward and backward. 

H a fast plane is passing so close that you 
would practically have to “swish* the camera 
to follow it, don't waste your film. Also, if you 
are aboard a boat or car going ir. the opposite 
direction of that in which the subject is moving. 



you will have to be a considerable distance away 
to get a passably smooth picture. 

to pho to gra phing & static scene, where there 
is no movement in or out of the frame, panning 
is rarely justified* An exception would be 
photographing a subject of epic dimension such 
as New York Harbor or Grand Canyon* This type 
of scene lends itself to slow panning* 

Burning would also be appropriate to show 
the intricate relationship of the parts of an 
assembly line in an industrial plant, to such a 
case, however, moving objects, or workers, 
would probably offer a chance to pan by fol- 
lowing their action, which is always more de- 
sirable than panning on the static object. 

The physical elements of a good pan are 
steadiness, evenness, and slowness. A pan is 
usually made from leftto right, to photographing 
tall objects, it is usual to start at the bottom, 
tilting up to the top. (Panning is confined to 
the horizontal plane. “Tilting* is movement of 
camera in the vertical plane.) 

Move the camera very slowly-the slower the 
better. This is especially important when a 
long focal length lens is used. Since the lens 
is magnifying the image and narrowing the field, 
normal camera movement across the field will 
produce a jumpy sequence in projection. Fast 
pannin g is desirable for only one purpose. That 
is in making a “swish pan.* The image is de- 
liberately blurred. This stunt is used as a 
means of shifting attention from one scene to 
another. If used effectively, it sometimes can 
increase the interest of certain films. 

Always start and end a panning sequence 
with a still shot. Hold the camera still for a 
few seconds, pan, then hold the camera still 
again before stopping the exposure. 

Avoid panning whenever possible. Remember 
that in most situations, a series of short scenes 
with the camera motionless will produce better 
results than panning. 

COMPOSITION 

The art of composition was fully discussed 
in Chapter 20 of Journalist 3 & 2. While this 
discussion dealt mainly with still photography, 
everything that was detailed there holds equally 
true with motion picture photography. However, 
it must be remembered that in motion picture 
photography, continuity of composition must be 
consistent in the different scenes within a se- 
quence in order to keep the audience oriented 
and interested. Also, since the subject moves 
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about f composition can change and the camera- 
man must be alert to compose the overall 
scene so that it is compatible with the other 
photography. Detailed planning in advance is 
a great help in solving many of the problems 
encountered in motion picture composition. 

Composition is the blending of all the com- 
ponent parts of a scene so that they form a 
harmonious whole. The actual balance of com- 
position is affected by the action, placement, 
sise, and illu min ation of the objects in a scene. 
Composition is largely a sense of feeling* There 
is no reason why you cannot educate yourself 
in this feeling, provided you have the desire 
and are willing to put some sincere effort into 
practical application. 

In addition to the techniques of composition 
described in JO 3&2 and above, there are other 
principles to consider in gaining c ertain effects . 
They are: 

• Division of picture space 

• Subject placement 

• Emphasis 

Division of 
Picture Space 

Your first problem is where to put objects 
in a picture. A helpful rule— never divide in 
halves or quarters as shown in Figure 9-5, but 
rather arrange the subject in thirds as in Figure 
9-8. The reason for the rule is simple. One 
feature should dominate the picture, since we 
can consider only one thing at a time. If you 
divide your space in halves favoring neither 
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Figure 9-5.— Picture area divided in half 
divides the viewer's interest. 
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Figure 9-8. —Picture area divided in thirds. 

one nor the other, our mind jumps from one 
half to the other. But if you divide the space 
into thirds, it is easy to let one part dominate 
the picture area. 

to the outdoor scene we usually have earth 
and sky. If the skyline is placed in the center, 
neither earth nor sky will dominate (see fig. 
9-7). So we must decide which is most im- 
portant. Is it the heavens, with a graceful 
arrangment of clouds (see tig. 9-8), or is it a 
winding roadway leading up to the hills? Give 
the largest amount of space in the picture to 
the part you wish to emphasize. See figure 
9-9. 

As you can see, we do not strive for perfect 
symmetry, but for variation of spacing. Un- 
equal spacing and masses will give emphasis 
and add interest. Imagine lines drawn into your 
film frame dividing the picture area into three 
equal parts, across and vertical, as in figure 
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Figure 9-8. -CORRECT: Horizon and subject in 
bottom third of frame. 

9-6. Then place the most important objects 
either directly on the lines or near the inter- 
sections of these lines as shown by the circles. 
These four circles are the four strongest points 
of interest in the picture space. However, 
since you want only one thing to dominate in 
a picture, use only one strong spot at a time. 
If you place objects on each of the four spots, 
you create confusion and defeat the principle 
of DOMINANCE. This will also help you avoid 
the monotony of forever having the principal 
point of your subject right in the middle of the 
picture. 

Subject Placement 

Always give the subject room to move into 
the frame. Never have it facing out of the frame 
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Figure 9-9. -CORRECT: Horizon and subject in 
top third of frame. 



unless you intentionally want it to leave the 
scene. See figures 9-10 and 9-11. 

Ih photographing an aircraft in flight, it can 
be made to appear as if it were going up or 
coming down, depending on how it is placed in 
the frame. This is because of the tendency of 
the eye to center the subject in the frame and 
add apparent movement to the object in the 
direction of the empty frame. See figures 9-12 
and 9-13. 

Emphasis 

M motion picture photography, emphasis can 
work for or against the cameraman. With due 




Figure 9-10. —WRONG: A person should 
have room to look and move into 
the frame. 




for the person to look into the frame and to 
move. This principle is particularly 
appropriate to motion picture 
subject placement. 
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Figure 9-12. —Place an airplane in the 
bottom third of the frame, and it 
will appear to be climbing. 
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174.72 

Figure 9-13. —Place an airplane in the top 
third of the frame, and it will appear 
to be descending. 



regard to emphasis, remember, that one rule 
is valid only if some other factor does not over- 
weigh it— therefore, all factors are relative to 
all other factors. The subject which has height 
in the frame has emphasis. A face has more 
emphasis than the back of someone's head— 
therefore, even though someone may have height 
in the frame, if it is the back of a head, the 
face will take prominence. 

Contrasting objects will give emphasis to the 
scene. If there is a group of people all wearing 
Army green, with one Navyman in their midst 
in Navy blue, the Navyman will have emphasis, 
due to the contrast built by color. Other mixes 
can involve shape, textures, forms, or size. 
Contrast can also be achieved by movement. 



If a group of men are standing at attention, but 
one man is "skylarking," he will have emphasis. 

Contrast can also be achieved by the lack 
of movement. If a group is watching a tennis 
match and heads are turning back and fourth, 
except for one man who has fallen asleep, the 
sleeping man will contrast with the rest of the 
group, giving him the emphasis. 

Make it a point to study the composition of 
movies, photographs, and TV newscasts you see. 
Pick out the good and bad points of composition 
as you study films. Studying the work of others 
is one of the best ways to improve your knowl- 
edge of newsfilm or motion picture photography. 

Remember, that in still photography there is 
a great deal of leeway with regard to the com- 
position of the subject. Composition can be 
changed as the print is made by cropping, or 
even after the print is made by a straight edge 
and razor blade. However, in motion picture 
photography, it is as if the presses were rolling 
the instant the camera begins to function. No 
changes in composition can be made. The only 
thing you can do is eliminate the scene by editing. 
You are limited to the horizontal format, but 
this format appears to be very flexible in the 
hands of a good cameraman. So make sure that 
the image seen in the viewfinder tells the story 
in the best possible way before making the ex- 
posure. 

ANGLES 

Different camera angles aid in the making of 
a good motion picture.* Camera angles are the 
means by which the cinematographer makes the 
audience see what he wants it to see. Camera 
angles can make movement seem slower or 
faster than it actually is; they can apparently add 
inches to the height of a short person, or whittle 
down the height of a tall one. Camera angles can 
also guide the psychological effect of almost any 
action. 

Motion picture camera angles differ vastly 
from the angle shots familiar in still photog- 
raphy. When you see a still angle shot, you know 
it. When you see a movie angle shot, you should 
be unconscious of it. With a very few exceptions, 
such as tricky angles in a montage, movie cam- 
era angles should appear on the screen as though 
they were taken with the camera normally posi- 
tioned. 

Whenever more than a 100 feet of film is re- 
quired to cover a newsworthy event, try to plan 
the scenes so they might be shot from different 
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angles . The most interesting can be incorporated 
in the finished product during editing. Try for 
new and unusual angles, but be careful of any 
freak stuff. Overlap shots about 40 to 50 frames 
so that latitude in editing will be possible. 

CAMERA ANGLING 

A camera angle in motion pictures refers 
to the height of the camera position in relation 
to the size of the subject. The term “camera 
angling* covers low-angle and high-angle shots 
much in the same manner as it applies to still 
photography. High and low angles contribute 
to the category of trick shots and are used to 
emphasize, distort, and produce false impres- 
sions. In general, low-angle shots indicate 
large, strong, dynamic, active, aggressive, 
victorious, and vigorous subjects; while high- 
angle shots indicate tranquility, weakness, ex- 
haustion, finality, and inferiority. 

Low and high camera angles may actually 
serve a useful though not obvious purpose. 
They may add to or subtract inches from the 
height of people. This procedure is often used 
in the case of a scene in which one person is 
taller than the other. To make them appear 
the same height, have the shorter one stand 
^slightly closer to the camera than the taller 
"one and use a low angle. 

Camera angles play a big part in depicting 
the apparent speed of a moving object. High 
angles and long angles speed up motion. In an 
extreme long shot, even the fastest moving 
object appears to move slowly. As the subject 
approaches the camera, its movement apparently 
increases in speed. 

Action shot from an extremely low camera 
angle seems to move fastest of all, especially 
if the subject moves straight toward the camera 
and a wide angle lens is used. 



TECHNIQUES AND 
PROCEDURES 

When preparing to cover a motion picture 
news assignment, careful planning is necessary 
to ensure proper coverage of the job. Film 
which is intended for news release receives a 
higher priority for handling and processing at 
the Naval Photographic Center if it is labeled 
as such and previous arrangements are made. 
The first print is immediately screened by mo- 
tion picture experts who select the footage for 



release. The most common reasons for having 
to discard exposed footage instead of releasing 
it or filing it for historical or documentary use 
are: 

• Poor exposure 

• Improper focus 

• Shaky scenes— no tripod used 

e Poorly panned areas 

• Poor subject matter— uninteresting or 
photographed from the wrong angle or distance. 

• Scenes too short 

• Original negative processed locally and 
subsequently scratched by projector or other 
forms of handling. 

• Insufficient information attached— no data 
sheets 

• Lack of continuity 

• Lack of informing doseup shots 

Ih order to provide a ready reference to 
some of the techniques and procedures which 
contribute to better motion pictures, the fol- 
lowing hints are listed for frequent review. 



What to Shoot 

Newsfilm should show what the Navy is doing. 
If possible, film any event or evolution which is 
of potential interest to the public, or the in- 
ternal Navy audience either immediately (in the 
case of newsfilm) or in the future (documentary 
or historical). 

Do not make the scenes too short, ft is better 
to submit too much footage on a scene than too 
little. The film editors can cut a long scene, 
but cannot add to a scene which is too short. 
However, overshooting is not a substitute for 
planning. Too much footage submitted to a busy 
editor or film librarian may be worse than too 
little, simply because there may be too little 
time available to screen or edit excessive 
amounts of footage, resulting in the story being 
discarded altogether. 



Show Direct Results 

Attempt to get coverage of battle actions, 
carrier strikes, offshore bombardment, amphib- 
ious landings, and other Navy battle operations. 
If possible, try to get many of these photographs 
from the air, filling in with doseups when the 
time permits. 
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Get Complete Coverage 

Many of the leas glamorous missions of the 
Navy are slighted. Show the job of the noncom- 
batant ships, such as the tankers. Show the 
personnel who man lookout stations, radio gear, 
and other equipment. These shots make excel- 
lent doseups and provide the realism to mate 
motion pictures effective. Another advantage of 
such scenes is that they are versatile— of such 
a nature as to be suitable for use in more than 
one type of film. 



Shooting Script 

As described and illustrated in JO 3 & 2. a 
newsreel (newsfilm) shooting script is nothing 
more than a set of directions to the photographer 
to ensure that he shoots the pictures you need. 
It lists the time knA place of each scene to be 
photographed (usually a few more scenes than 
you actually need), the footage or numbers 
of seconds you want in each scene (about twice 
as much as you plan to use) and a brief descrip- 
tion of the action you want in each scene. 

In some cases when you're after a short 
newsfilm, a shooting script isn't needed. This 
is especially true when you, the planner, are 
accompanying the cameraman. You can give him 
oral directions on what to shoot and how much 
footage. Furthermore, a good many cameramen 
don't want to be bothered with an elaborately 
detailed scenario. Shooting a scene is often a 
spontaneous act, done on impulse, done to seize 
an unusual, quickly passing opportunity. 



Length 

Coverage intended primarily for newsfilm 
release should be limited from 500 to 600 feet. 
Depending on the subject matter, newsfilms use 
75 to 100 feet of the original footage. 



Form a Team 

The most practical way to operate is with a 
two-man team. The JO can be the cameraman's 
helper or act as a still photographer. When you 
are covering a particular assignment, make your 
presence known to the superiors in the area. 
Explain your mission, and ask that you be kept 
abreast of what is happening in order to plan 
for the most effective coverage. 



Slating 

In all types of motion picture photography, 
slating is absolutely necessary. The problems 
involved in trying to identify and edit unslated 
rolls of film are tremendous. Unless the 
cameraman photographs a slate on some portion 
of the roll, the editor has no idea of the sequence 
of rolls, events, or other needed information. 
A good slate should completely fill the frame 
with large dear letters and numbers that are 
easily read. 

On 16mm film, the slate should be photo- 
graphed on the first three feet of the roll. If it 
is impossible to photograph the slate at the be- 
ginning of the roll because fast action is taking 
place which you must photograph immediately 
or lose it, the slate should go on the tail end of 
the roll. A notation should be made to that effect 
on the accompanying data sheet. 

A slate should contain the following informa- 
tion: (1) Name or number of the command, 

(2) name of cameraman, (3) subject, (4) roll 
number, (5) camera number, and (6) date. 

Film Selection 

A detailed discussion of the types of motioh 
picture film available in Navy photo labs may 
be found in Photographer's Mate 3 & 2. In gen- 
eral, however, most TV stations prefer 16mm 
color footage for newsfilm. All but a very few 
of the nation's television stations can now pro- 
ject color film and most will reject black and 
white film. All networks use color film ex- 
clusively. When planning newsfilm for a par- 
ticular station, make sure you know their pref- 
erences. * 

Film Processing 

Most general Navy photo labs do not have 
facilities for processing motion picture film. 
You must either send your film to a local Navy 
or commercial lab or to the Naval Photographic 
Center for processing. Some local TV stations 
will accept un-processed film footage if it con- 
cerns an event of major local interest and is 
accompanied with appropriate data. (The re- 
lease of unprocessed film to civilian media is 
not good practice, however. It is important to 
review film for quality, security, and so forth. 
Also, releasing unprocessed film means ex- 
clusive use by one station in most cases, and 
generally results in loss of original material. 
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In addition, most stations cannot process ECO 
7255, tfcj film most often used toy the Navy.) 
Guidelines of this nature are made by the par- 
ticular public affairs office involved. 

Specific details on forwarding motion picture 
footage to the Naval Photo: -nphic Center for 
processing may be found in the Manual of Naval 
Photography , OPNAVINST P-3150.6C. 

Motion picture footage having strictly local 
interest may be processed locally and released 
to interested media like any other local Navy 
release. 

However, keep this in mind: Motion pic- 
ture footage having definite major news value 
must be forwarded immediately, unprocessed 
via airmail, commercial express or fastest 
available transportation toNPC (ATTN: CHINFO 
Liaison). Complete information about the sub- 
ject or the event should accompany the film. 
At the same time the film is forwarded, a mes- 
sage should be dispatched to NPC, with infor- 
mation copy to the Chief of information, advising 
NPC of the subject, type and amount of footage, 
method of delivery, and the estimated time of 
arrival at Washington. This will enable both 
NPC and CHINFO to process the film and in- 
formation more expeditiously for release to 
national media in the capital. 

The original negative of motion picture 
photography with feature value (photography 
which will not lose its timeliness), is forwarded 
to NPC, with a copy of the forwarding letter to 
CHINFO (Attn: 01-220), 

Here are the procedures for shipping film 
packages to NPC: 

e Label packages as follows: 

NEWS FILM 00 NOT DELAY 

Commanding Officer, U.S. Naval 
Photographic Center 
(ATTN: CHINFO Liaison) 

U.S. Naval Station 
Washington, D.C. 20390 

NEWS FILM DO NOT DELAY 

• Include the "Photographer's Data Sheet," 
(NAVWEPS Form 3150/7 or NAVAER *1086), 
plus a scene-by-scene description of the cover- 
age. A thousand feet of perfectly exposed 
footage of a particular event is of little value 
to the Navy unless it is accompanied by mate- 
rial which explains each scene and the subject 



matter of the film. Make notes of the scenes 
as the shooting progresses and fill out the data 
sheet as soon as possible. The JO can do this 
as the cameraman records the scenes on film. 
Be sure to include all the information available. 
This information includes scene number, roll 
number, name of the event, names with rank or 
rate of rate of all personnel in the scenes, light 
conditions, and other data which would help NPC 
in the processing of newsfilm. A copy of the 
story depicted by the newsfilm should be sent to 
the CHINFO Newsfilm Officer and to NPC to 
assist in editing. 

Editing The 
Final Product 

If your film is to be processed and released 
locally, the developed film will be returned to 
you for the final expression of editorial judg- 
ment. This includes film editing, splicing, 
timing, and preparing a script or narration. For 
a review of these procedures, re-study Chapter 
12 of Journalist 3 6 2, Chapter 19 of Photog- 
rapher's Mate 3 6 2 describes the latest equip- 
ment used in these areas. 

It is in the editing of a piece of film footage 
that you embark upon the creative phase of mo- 
tion picture photography. The assembling, 
editing, and scripting of newsfilm can stimulate 
your creative ability more than any other phase 
of the art. 

Many films which may appear dull in their 
unedited state become extremely interesting 
when unnecessary scenes are deleted from the 
sequence and long scenes are shortened. 

Scenes of overlapping action as well as 
scenes that were reshot because of some diffi- 
culty are invariably deleted in editing. Fogged 
film, out focus film, and overexposed or under- 
exposed film are also removed in the editing 
process. Editing allows the insertion of titles 
as well as matching the action of the scenes. 

Editing is essentially a clarification process. 
The film editor must choose the right scenes to 
convey the idea of the picture, must arrange 
the scenes in the proper sequence, match the 
various actions, and maintain screen direction. 
The scene must be of the proper length. It is 
better to cut the scene too long and then iscut 
it than to cut it too short in the beginning. 
Action must be matched from scene to scene 
so that there are no gaps or overlaps. The 
scene must be long enough to cover the subject, 
yet short enough to be interesting. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE CAMERA 

Navy photographers use the finest motion 
Picture cameras available in their many and 
varied assignments. The need for fil i footage 
in the Navy covers four major areas, training, 
news, research, and ordnance photography. 

Some of the cameras used to fulfill this need 
are the Bell & Howell Model 200-TA, the Cine- 
Kodak Special n, the Bell & Howell 70-KM, and 
the Bell & Howell 71-QM. Well constructed and 
versatile, they can be used wherever a photog- 
rapher can carry any hand held camera. Some 
models of these cameras offer interchangeable 
magazines, variable shutters, and variable speed 
operation by a spring moter, hand crank, or 
electric motor. Properly operated, they pro- 
duce sharp, clear and steady pictures of high 
quality which compare favorably with motion 
pictures filmed by the larger and more expen- 
sive cameras used by TV stations. The detailed 
operation of all these cameras is covered in 
Chapter 18 of Photographer's Mate 3 & 2 (Motion 
Picture Cameras and Accessories). 

THE 18MM 
BELL & HOWELL 

The most commonly-found and popular news 
camera is the Bell it Howell (B&H) model 70. 
Several model variations of this camera exist 
in the Navy. It is typical of most 16mm silent 
movie cameras, and a brief discussion of this 
basic type will assist you in becoming famWa r 
with hand held motion picture cameras (model 
70-KRMl is shown in figures 9- 14 through 9-20). 
Lenses 

In the front of the camera is a lens turret 
capable of holding three taking lenses, and a 
smaher turret to hold three corresponding view- 
ing lenses (see fig. 9-14). Lenses of varying 
focal length can be mounted on the lens turret 
(for example, 17mm wide angle, 25mm normal 
angle, and 50mm long focus) and moved into 
taking position at will. A B&H Angenieux lens 
barrel has rings marked and knurled for setting 
the f/stop for exposure and the distance for 
focus. (See figure 9-15.) 

Spring Motor 

On top of the camera, at the right, is the 
start/stqp button to operate the spring motor. 
Just below it, on the right side, is a small lens 
which is a critical focus lens. Normally this is 
not used except for extreme close up (CU) pho- 
tography. This lens gives a magnified portion of 
the subject and, therefore, will be of no value 
for viewing or framing. In the center of the right 




174.73 

Figure 9-14. -Front view of Bell and 
Howell 70-KRM 1. 




174.74 

Figure 9-15.— Bell and Howell Angenieux lens 
barrel showing f/stop and distance settings. 

side is a large hand winding key, generally re- 
ferred to as a "butterfly crank" (see fig. 9-16). 
The key works on a ratchet type mechanism 
which applies tension to the power spring when 
wound towards the back and ratchets free on the 
forward motion. A full wind on the hand crank 
will permit the advance of 19 to 22 feet of film 
during exposure. 

At the top is the footage counter. Figure 
9-16 shows the Veeder additive counter, but some 
other B&H models have a footage counter d ia l. 
At left of the counter is the fps selector dial. 
Never operate the camera at speeds faster than 
24 fps when there is no Him in the camera. This 
might cause damage to gears inside the camera. 
Once the camera has been loaded, there are fps 
available from 8 to 64-fps. 
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Correction 
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A correction for parallax is located on the 
camera's back. Parallax is the difference in 
view as seen by the viewing lens and that which 
is actually being included by the taking lens 
(see fig. 9-17). It you forget to correct for 
parallax, you might think you are taking a pic- 
ture of two people, but actually you are cutting 
off one person. The effect of parallax becomes 
greater as the distance to the subject lessens. 



Loading and 
Unloading 




On the left side are the viewfinder and 
latches for removing the camera door for loading 
and unloading film (see fig. 9-18). Be very 
careful when removing the camera door not to 
damage it. The parts of the camera are pre- 
cision made and cannot be replaced without 
sending it back to the factory. Remove the door 
carefully and lay it down gently on a clean dry 
surface. 

The B&H 70 has an internal load capacity 
for 100 feet of 16mm silent film. When loading, 
save the paper band, the can, the box and the 
tape with which the film is packed. For ease 
and safety in handling anchor shipping, the ex- 
posed film should be repacked in the container 
as it came out. ~lfee loading diagram in figure 
9-19 for correct loading procedure. 



174.76 

Figure 9-17. —The back of a Bell & 

Howell 70-KRM 1. 



When replacing the camera door, always be 
certain that the viewing lens is in alignment 
with the taking lens. 

After loading the camera, run a foot or two 
of film through the “gate* to check proper load- 
ing; then replace the camera door. If film is 
loaded under conditions other than total dark- 
ness, some footage must be run off to clear any 
film fogged during the loading operation. Five 
feet should be .sufficient when loading under 
normal room light conditions. 




174.75 

Figure 9-16. —Right side of a Bell 
6 Howell 70-KRM 1. 



174. 77 

Figure 9-18. -The left side of the Bell 
& Howell 70-KRM 1. 
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Silent Operation 

The B&H 16mm 70 is a silent motion picture 
camera. Most newsfilm is made with a silent 
camera, and narrated by the news commentator 
later when the telecast is made. However, some 
Navy motion picture groups in the field cover 
the action with accompanying sound. 

Camera Maintenance 

Maintenance of the motion picture camera as 
far as the operation is concerned is limited to 
cleaning and lubricating. For any maintenance 
beyond this, the camera must be sent to a camera 
repair shop or back to the factory. 

The first step in cleaning a lens is to brush 
off Ml surface dust and grit with asoft (earners 
hair) brush. If further cleaning is needed, use 
one drop of lens cleaning fluid and a piece of lens 
tissue. Wipe the lens surface very gently with 
the tissue in a circular motion. Do not attempt 
to clean the inside of the lens elements; only the 
outside surfaces, front and back. Occasionally, 
loosen the lens barrel in its mount. This pre- 
vents the barrel from becoming "seized* in its 
mount. 

Cleaning the inside of the camera is very 
important, and should be done after each roil 
of film has been run through the camera. Every 
speck of dust, drop of stray oil, or small bit of 




Figure 9-19. —Loading diagram for the Bel 1 
& Howell 70-KRM 1. Film path is marked 
in white; the supply and take up 
reels are not in place. 



film that collects inside the camera will even- 
tually end up on your exposed film. When this 
speck is enlarged several thousand times on the 
projection screen it will look as big as a base- 
ball, and be very distracting. Use a soft brush 
(not the same one used on the lens) to brush 
out dust and small pieces of film. 

Use a lint-free cloth to wipe out any small 
amounts of oil which have seeped out around 
the oiling points. The camera should be oiled 
with one drop of light instrument oil once a month 
when not in use, two drops after every 500 feet 
of film, and one drop of oil in the hole near the 
hand crank after every 10,000 feet of film. See 
figure 9-20. 



RECOMMENDED REFERENCES 

To further your knowledge in the area of 
motion picture news photography, it is recom- 
mended that you or your office have available 
a copy of How to Shoot A Movie Storv by Arthur 
L. Gaskill and David A. Englander. This com- 
pact, paper-back book places emphasis on 
achieving motion picture continuity. It starts 
you out with the simple sequence and takes you 
all the way through the buildup, the story, and 
editing. It explains when and how to change 
shots, change angles, change pace, cut-away, 
cut-in, pan, dolly, and so on. Other references 
are listed in Appendix X of this manual. 




174.79 

Figure 9-20. -Oiling points on the Bell & 
Howell 70-KRM 1. 
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CHAPTER 10 

TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 



In the three decades since it was first in- 
troduced to the world at the New York World's 
Fair in 1939, television has become the top 
medi um of mass communication in the United 
States. Not only has TV become the major 
source of popular entertainment in the nation, 
but it is also a leading advertising medium 
and the most powerful social, political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and educational force in the 
nation. It's an electronic marvel that exerts 
tremendous influence on our habits, our atti- 
udes, and our way of life. 

Television is both an old art and a new art. 
It's an old art in that it employs successful 
techniques learned from the theatre, radio, 
a«rt motion pictures. It's a new art in that it 
gives immediacy, spontaneity and intimacy to 
the three media from which it sprang. 

Virtually everyone in the U.S. today is 
within the reception range of at least one 
television station. If that isn't enough, approx- 
imately 95% of the homes in the U.S. have at 
least one television receiver. The average 
television viewing time per home per day is 
over six hours — astounding but true. Next 
to working and sleeping, the average person 
spends more time with TV than with any- 
thing else. 

Television, however, creates two major 
disadvantages from the Navy's public affairs 
standpoint: its complex technical problems 

and its enormous operating costs. These are 
two important factors to take into consideration 
when attempting to use TV as a Navy public 
affairs medium. 

You must understand the technical problems 
if you want to produce practical material that 
lends itself to TV. Also, because it is a Navy 
policy not to buy air time, the cost of any 
program produced must be carried by the TV 
station. Anything you produce must meet high 
professional standards before a TV station 



will give you free air time in a sustaining 
public service time slot. 

But despite these disadvantages, television 
is a public affairs medium which is wide open. 
It offers a vast range of possibilities for tell- 
ing the Navy story. Its only limitations are 
the limits of a public affairs staff's abilities, 
resourcefulness, and imagination. 

Most Journalists and public affairs staffs 
without special training in the radio/ TV field 
are not qualified to prepare and present TV 
productions without professional help, hi gen- 
eral, your work in this area is concerned pri- 
marily, with cooperation and liaison. Journal- 
ist 3 & 2 introduced you to television as a Navy 
public affairs medium, and acquainted you 
with the fundamentals of preparing TV news 
and spot announcements. hi the previous 
chapter of this manual, we concentrated on 
motion picture photography and newsfilm prep- 
aration. You are now ready to study feature 
program production. 

Millions of words have been written on the 
subject of TV production. It would be impossible 
to cover all the complexities involved in a 
brief chapter such as this. As a senior JO, 
however, you are required to be acquainted 
with the rudiments of production and be aware 
of its many problems. Regardless of the fact 
that you may never get the opportunity to actu- 
ally produce and direct a stow yourself, you'll 
certainly become involved whenever liaison or 
cooperation is extended by the Navy. This 
chapter will only scratch the surface, but it 
will give you a good starting point from which 
to build a sound working knowledge of the 
subject. 

NAVY PUBLIC AFFAIRS POLICY 

Detailed policy on relations with commer- 
cial television industry may be found in Part 
D of the U.S. Navy Public Affairs Regulations. 
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Before you even discuss a Navy program idea dude studio productions, remote nick-uns aim 

D-3302 of that manual. 



Generally speaking, commands at all levels 
are authorized to release audio-visual news of 
local interest and spot news events 
which occur without prior planning or knowl- 
edge. As far as command participation in 
feature programs is concerned, fleet, district, 
and aviation commanders and their public affairs 
staffs are authorized and encouraged to origi- 
nate local television productions from ship and 
shore installations provided: 



Studio Productions 

Studio productions are programs which origi- 
nate "live" or on tape from a TV station's 
own studio. They include variety shows, dramas, 
panel shows, round table discussions, speeches, 
newscasts, quiz shows, interview programs, 
and similar shows. 

Remote Pick-Ups 



• Discussions of military subjects and con- 
troversial matters are in conformity with pro- 
visions of PA Regs and are appropriately 
approved by officers in command, 

• Participation of naval personnel on pro- 
grams originating overseas for broadcast to the 
U.S. conforms with instructions issued by the 
unified or area commanders, as appropriate. 

Regional and national network program par- 
ticipation must be authorized by the Chief of 
Information (see Article D-1401 of PA Regs ). 

Requests by TV stations for appearances 
of the officer in command or members of his 
staff must be screened carefully to ensure 
that: (1) programs are in good taste, (2) that 
neither the Navy nor its personnel are exposed 
to embarrassment for the sake of entertain- 
ment, and (3) that personnel are not put "on 
the spot* simply to maintain audience interest. 
If non-military personnel appear on the same 
program, you must ensure that material isnon- 
controversial and that public disavowals will 
not be required. 



Remote pick-ups are program operations 
which originate outside the studio. A remote 
unit consisting of camera crews, technicians, 
and announcers is dispatched to the scene of a 
newsworthy event to relay the picture, sound, 
and commentary back to the station, where it 
is transmitted to viewers. Sporting events, 
parades, the visits of important dignitaries, 
ship launchings and commissionings, accidents, 
disasters, and other dramatic events, are cov- 
ered by remote pick-ups. 

Simulcasts 

Simulcasts are programs transmitted simul- 
taneously over both radio and television facilities 
of a particular station. As in the case of remote 
pick-ups, your role is liaison and cooperation. 
The station broadcasting the simulcast will 
normally tell you in advance what is required 
or how you can help. 



Filmed Shows 



TELEVISION STATION OPERATIONS 

Operating a television station is a hig hly 
complex and technical process, ft involves 
many people, much time, and a mass of compli- 
cated electronic equipment. For every minute 
of televised programming, hours of painstaking 
planning, tedious rehearsing, and hard work take 
place behind the scenes. 

TYPES OF 
OPERATIONS 

Four general categories of television opera- 
tions have evolved over the years. They in- 



Filmed shows are produced with or based 
largely on film. This includes films made 
especially for TV, re-issues of Hollywood 
movies, special documentaries, films produced 
by business, labor, religious or educational 
groups, and even Government agencies, in- 
cluding the Navy. Due to the more tha n 18- 
hour day programming by many TV stations, 
filmed shows are the major means of satisfy- 
ing TV's insatiable appetite for program ma- 
terial. The ta3iness of producing films for 
TV has now reached vast proportions. More 

and more films are being produced especially 
for TV. 
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TELEVISION 

EQUIPMENT 

The audio equipment used in television is 
similar to that used in radio. In addition, 
acoustical properties of radio studios are re- 
quired in television* Studios in TV, however, 
are of necessity normally larger than those 
for radio because there must be room for 
camera movement, sets, and lighting. 

intercommunication equipment is used in 
television to link the director, control room 
personnel, cameramen, and other non-perform- 
ing personnel. The television cameras are 
connected by cables to the video control con- 
sole (monitors and switching gear). By means 
of this equipment, the individual picture from 
each camera is monitored in the control room 
and selected for transmission. 

Cameras 

Many TV stations use “single system” sound 
cameras (sound-on-film) for newsfilm or simple 
documentary film coverage, in this system, a 
single camera is used to record both the sound 
and the picture on the same film. Although the 
initial cost of a single system sound camera is 
high, it usually pays for itself in terms of eco- 
nomical performance. Only one cameraman is 
necessary to cover an assignment. Development 
involves the processing of only one unit. Also, 
because the film carries its own narration, it is 
not necessary to write or provide commentary 
while the film is being shown on the air. 



But the single system sound camera has 
disadvantages, too. Editing is difficult be- 
cause sound is recorded 26 frames ahead of 
the picture. Editing, cutting and splicing cer- 
tain scenes frequently disturb the lip synchro- 
nization of people talking in the film. In 
addition, because sound film is developed in 
one chemical solution, the audio quality is not 
always as good as it could be. This is due to 
certain comproxr xses that have to be made in 
the developing s olution to bring out a sharper 
and clearer picture. 

Some TV stations prefer to use a “double 
system” for recording sound with film. In this 
system, the camera and sound recording equip- 
ment are separate, but are “locked together” 
by a synchronizing device. There are several 
methods by which this is done. 



The main advantages of the double system 
are that it offers greater flexibility in editing 
and provides a high quality of audio repro- 
duction. Its disadvantages are that it involves 
more men and more equipment in both filming 
and editing. The sound and picture units must 
be processed separately, then synchronized with 
each other. 

Video Tape 

hi 1956 a new type of projection and re- 
cording system was introduced. This method 
recorded television electronic signals onto two- 
inch wide magnetic tape, similar to the quarter- 
inch tape used for audio recording. This new 
video tape system offered instant recording and 
playback, better picture quality, and the lower 
cost of re-usable tape. The first practical 
video tape recorder was used in the delaying 
of network broadcasts for the different time 
zones. Within two years most local TV sta- 
tions had purchased one or^more machines 
and were using them to record programs for 
playback in periods lacking a studio crew, 
for recording commercials and programs that 
were to be repeated several times, and to re- 
cord remote broadcasts, thus avoiding costly 
line charges. 

New techniques of electronic editing that 
have made video tape as flexible as double 
system film editing, along with the development 
of high-fidelity color recording and shoulder- 
pack camera rigs, have led proponents to argue 
that video tape may some day replace film to 
local TV station operations. 



TELEVISION FILM 



Television film falls into two categories: 
stock footage and original footage. 

Stock Footage 

Film secured from existing sources is stock 
footage. The Navy has millions of feet of 
processed film in its vaults at NPC, all of 
which is cataloged and indexed. Any public 
affairs office requiring historical footage for 
a television program can request it in accord- 
ance with guidelines contained in the Manual 
of Naval Photography . 
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Some of the films listed in the U.S. Naw 
, QfrtqlPfiL wr© cleared for television show- 
ing. From time to time CH1NFO distributes 
listings of films which have been cleared for 
commercial TV use. Copies of these films 
may be obtained from branch film libraries 
or from the nearest naval district public affairs 
office. Branch offices are maintained in New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles to service 
needs of local TV stations. 

Original Footage 

When it is necessary to go out and shoot 
raw footage of an event or subject, or to pro- 
duce the desired film clip or feature, the re- 
sult is referred to as original footage. Most 
small stations and many large stations rely 
upon 16mm silent film coverage, harfHnp u P 
the film with live or taped narration. Color 
film is now used almost exclusively. 

PRODUCTION STAFF 

The size of the production staff varies with 
the type of program, A 15-minute newcast 
over a local station obviously doesn't require 
as many people on its production staff as a 
90-minute spectacular aired over a major 
network. Most scripted shows, however, have 
a producer, director, floor manager, and vari- 
ous associate directors. 

The Producer 

The producer handles the business side of 
the program. He controls the purse strings, 
hires performers, schedules rehearsals, a nd 
makes the necessary legal arrangements for 
the clearance of music and other copyrighted 
material, hi general, he's the creator of the 
show and solves whatever problems require 
solving in formulating the production. Most 
producers have considerable background in show 
business and experience involving related ad- 
ministrative matters. 



The Director 



The director is responsible for the success 
or failure of the program from an artistic 
standpoint. Ha directs the performers and 
makes the important decisions involving camera 
shots, music, script, sound effects, costumes 



and sets. hi short, he's the boss and has the 
last word on everything that takes place while 
the program is being rehearsed and when it 
is on the air. He takes the physical proper- 
ties given to him by the producer and turns 
them into an artistic vehicle that attracts and 
entertains viewers. He works closely with 
the producer in putting the show together. 

The director works from the control room, 
where he can see everything that*s taking 
place on the studio floor while the program 
is on the air, using a bank of monitors which 
show all the shots being taken by the cameras. 
He selects the picture he wants from the moni- 
tor by calling out the number of the camera 
taking the picture. An engineer or technical 
director then pushes a button that automati- 
cally puts that camera on the air. Quite often 
in smaller stations, the TV director will push 
the buttons himself. 

The director is extremely busy during the 
program. He observes everything carefully 
and misses nothing. He attempts to anticipate 
problems before they arise, or solves them 
instantly when they do. He directs anu coor- 

irSf 8 tlle etforts cameramen, sound men, 
lighting men, performers, announcers, the 
floor manager, and sometimes even the stage 
Primary objective is to make sure 
that the best results are obtained through the 
concerted efforts of everybody involved. 

Sometimes the functions of the producer 
and the director are combined. When this 
happens, the producer-director then does every- 
tMng involved in preparing and directing the 
show. On large-scale productions, however, 
the director may be assisted by a te chnic al 
director and one or more assistants, known 
as associate directors. 

Technical Director 

The technical director is responsible for 
switching camera shots on instruction from the 
director. He operates a battery of buttons, 
dials and levers which enable him to make 
transitions from one camera picture to an- 
other. 

Associate Directors 

Associate directors may be used as neces- 
sary to assist the director on musical arrange - 
uienta, choreography, lighting, special props and 
stage effects, and similar specialized aspects of 
TV programming, hi many cases, an associate 
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director may be nothing more than ^ «"**°*’i 
right \uwA man — a man who can take some of 
tte burden off the director's shoulders when 
the program is on the air. He may cue the 
director from the script by telling vtoas 
coming up next and how soon, or he may assist 
the director in directing cameramen or in- 
structing the floor manager. 

STUDK) FLOOR 



Floor Manager 

The floor manager is the traffic 
on the studio floor. It's his respoMibUity to 
see that the action on the studio floor tdns 
place at the right time and the right place. 
He receives instructions and directions from 
the director, then relays them to the perform- 
ers. He uses hand signals, cue cards, or 
ffl fnt whispers to pass on this information. 



The studio floor generally is a small space 
that barely accommodates the performers, 
equipment, and sets required to produceasho^ 
The floor manager, cameramen, and boom man 
£ Sytort important men on ttefloor 
when a program is on the air, besides the per 
tormers F^e 10-1 shows a studio floor in 
a typical TV station. 



The Cameramen 

One or more cameramen operate the TV 
cameras on the studio floor. Hfcch camera is 
m tmt w •* and transmits its own picture to a 
separate \onitor in the control F°° m * 
cameras .Aay be positioned ondoUtes,cranes 
or pedestals, and may be moved back and forth 
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Figure 10-1 . -A typical studio floor. 
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and up or down by the cameramen and their 
assistants. 

There's a monitor on each camera through 
which the cameraman composes his scene. It 
shows the exact picture his camera is trans- 
mitting. Each color has a telezoom lens which 
allows for a variety of shots ranging from ex- 
treme close-ups to long shots without moving 
the camera. Black and white cameras (a few 
are still being used) have four lenses mounted 
on a turret to get the same effect. 

The cameramen wear earphones and take 
directions regarding camera shots from the 
director or technical director in the control 
room. 

The Boom Man 

The boom man follows the voices of the 
performers with a portable microphone boom. 
This is a large stand on a movable dolly which 
permits flexible adjustments of the microphone's 
position. The horizontal arm of the boom may 
be extended or retracted and moved from side 
to side. The mike may also be raised or low- 
ered. The boom man also wears earphones, 
taking his instructions from a sound engineer 
in the control room. 

STAGE SETS 

Because there's a premium on space in 
most TV studios, stage sets, scenery, and props 
are designed or purchased with versatility in 
mind. The sets are made in su ;h a way that 
they may be dismantled and stored away for 
future use. Certain stock parts are used over 
and over again to achieve different effects on 
different shows. A little ingenuity and a lot of 
fresh paint in the hands of a clever designer 
can do wonders for old sets (fig. 10-2). 

In creating a set, the designer attempts to 
give it a feeling of depth because of tne limited 
space on the studio floor and the small size 
of the TV picture. He does this by the clever 
use of perspective to make the sets look deep- 
er from front to back than they actually are. 
Certain lighting techniques may be combined 
with certain s'»ts also to ackieve depth and 
various special effects. 

CONTROL ROOM 

The control room is enclosed fay a large 
glass window and is situated somewhat above 



the level of the studio floor. B contains a maze 
of equipment which supplies power, keeps the 
signal on its assigned frequency, and controls 
the sound and picture emanating from the floor. 
Audio ergineers control the sound, video en- 
gineers control the picture, and a battery of 
technicians check the equipment constantly to 
make sure that everything is working correctly 
(fig. 10-3). 

About five monitors are standard equipment 
in most control rooms. There's a master moni- 
tor showing the picture being sent to home re- 
ceivers; a preview monitor showing the motion 
picture or film slides being projected in the 
projection room; and at least one separate moni- 
tor for each "live" camera on the studio floor. 

The producer, director, associate directors, 
and various program assistants sit in the con- 
trol room when the show is in progress. The 
control room gives them a good vantage point 
from which to observe and direct the show. 

In a large TV station, there may be two con- 
trol rooms built on two levels. The lower level 
may contain all the equipment, engineers, and 
technicians, while the upper level may be used 
by the director and his s*aff. No two TV sta- 
tions, however, are organized and equipped 
exactly the same. This chapter only provides 
a generalized view of how a typical station may 
be organized for producing a scripted show. 

PROJECTION ROOM 

The projection room is usually separate 
from the control room. It's equipped with an 
assortment of motion picture, lantern, and slide 
projectors used in showing movies, film clips, 
slides, still pictures, and illustrations on TV. 

One or more technicians operate the equip- 
ment and are responsible for getting the right 
material on the ah' at the right time. Because 
of the split-second timing required in project- 
ing this material, they must be alert and insert 
it when needed without awkward transitions or 
noticeable gaps in the programming. 

The projectionists have a script of the en- 
tire broadcast schedule and set up their material 
in advance for showing. They also have a master 
monitor which shows them what is being broad- 
cast. 

Like the cameramen and the boom men, the 
projectionists take their orders from the direct- 
or or an assistant director in the control room. 
Cueing by the projectionist is extremely im- 
portant. 
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Figure 10-2. -Stage set depicting scene aboard ship. 



CAMERA 

MOVEMENTS 

During the telecast, the director gives in- 
structions to cameramen abt Jt how the camera 
should be moved, at what speed, and what shots 
they should get. The following are examples of 
these directions: 



e DOLLY IN (SLOW, FAST, ETC.): Move 
camera and mount toward the action or subject. 

• DOLLY BACK (SLOW, FAST, ETC.): 
Move camera and mount back from action or 
subject. 



e TRUCK RIGHT (OR LEFT): Move camera 
and mount parallel to the action. 

e PAN RIGHT (OR LEFT): Pivot camera 
horizontally while the mount is stationary. 

• TILT UP (OR DOWN): Pivot camera 

vertically while the mount is stationary. 

e FRAME: Center the subject or action 

in the viewfinder. 

e BREAK TO : Cameraman moves 

camera to another location in studio. 

e FOCUS: Cameraman brings the subject 

into focu*? by turning the appropriate knob on 
his camera. 
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Figure 10-3. —Audio engineer controls the sound recorded on the stage set. 
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CAMERA SHOTS 



In addition to telling the cameramen how 
and when to move, the director also calls for 
different types of shots. Common terms are: 



e COVER SHOT: Used as the opening shot 
to establish a scene. In a dramatic program, 
it could be used to help the viewers see the 
entire shape of the room, all the furniture, how 
it’s placed, and so forth. 

• LONG SHOT: Slightly closer to the action 
than a cover shot. The long shot can show a 
group of people and establish their physical re- 
lationship to each other in space. 

• MEDIUM SHOT: Closer to the subject 

than a long shot. Normally, in the medium shot 



the lower edge of the television scene is about 
level with the subject's waist. 

e MEDIUM CLOSE-UP SHOT: Closer to 

the subject than medium shot. Shows from chest 
up. 

e CLOSE-UP: Still closer to the subject 
than any of the preceding shots. This shot shows 
the head and shoulders of the subject. 

EXTREME CLOSE-UP: Shows just the face, 
or a portion of it. 

e 2-SHOT: Camera frames two people, 

e 3-SHOT: Camera frames three people, 
e OVER-THE-SHOULDER-SHOT: Over the 
shoulder of one subject, into the face of another 
subject. 

e LOOSEN: Camera moves back slightly 
to show more area around subject or action. 

e TIGHTEN: Camera moves in slightly to 

show less area around subject or action. 
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Television oamera shots may be classified 
as: 

• FIELD OF VIEW: LS-long shot; MLS— 
medium long shot: SL8— extreme long shot; MS- 
medium shot; MCU-medium oloseup; CU— 
oloseup; ECU-extreme oloseup; INT-interior; 
EXT-exterior; DAY-day; NIOHT-nigbt shot. 

t CONTENT: 1-shot; 8-shot; 3-shot; ohest 
shot; shoulder shot, waist shot, and so forth. 

o ANGLE: high, low, head on, over-the- 
shoulder, and so forth. 

o MOVEMENT: dolly shot; pan shot; tilt 
shot; soom shot; and so forth. 



PRODUCTION 

TERMINOLOGY 

Every television program requires com- 
plete coordination and cooperation by the talent 
and teohnioal orew. To accomplish this, cer- 
tain standard commands have evolved, which 
oall tor some definite and precise response. 

The director's vocabulary includes terms 
whioh are used in talking to the switcher. The 
svfitoher or technical director is the person 
who operates a device called a switcher. At 
the command of the director the switoher punches 
a button or moves a lever which eleotronioally 
selects one or more pictures for transmission* 
The switcher must be ready to follow the direct- 
or's order without delay. However, he must not 
anticipate the director to the point of performing 
some operations before he is told. The director 
will normally give two commands to the switcher 
for each change of picture. The first command 
will be a “ready* cue and the second will be the 
command of execution. Here are some examples: 

“Ready to take two . . . take two* 

“Ready to dissolve to one . . . dissolve to one* 
“Ready to fade to black... fade to Mack* 
“Ready to fade in one . . . fade in one* 

“Ready to change slide . . . change* 

The director will also be given instructions 
to the audio control man. Some examples are: 

“Ready music*— audioman stands by 
“Hit music*— audioman starts music 
“MUsic under*— music volume is reduced 
“Booth*— open microphone in announcer's 
booth 

“Music up*— music volume is increased 



“Sneak music under and out* -slow fade out 
of musio 

“Fade out sound and picture*-simultaneous 
visual lade to dark and audio fade out. 

The director's representative on the studio 
floor is the stage or floor managlr. Through 
him, the director's instructions are relayed to 
the on-camera performers. Each of the di- * * 
rector's commands called for an action by the 
stage manager. Generally, this is a signal or 
cue that can be given by a hand or arm signal. 
Figure 10-4 lists some commands that a stage 
manager is likely to hear, their meanings, and 
a description of the signals that will be given 
by him to the performers. 



TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 

While the major portion of the programming 
of most television stations continues in the en- 
tertainment category, broadoasters, in the ful- 
fillment of their duty to serve the various needs 
and interests of the public, include in theirpro- 
gram schedules news, special events coverage, 
editorials, and coverage of a wide variety of 
public affairs subjects. You will be concerned 
primarily with the latter category of broadcast 
programming. 

Television stations have certain hours whioh 
are more readily filled than others with public 
interest programs. You must study station pro- 
gramming in your location in order to determine 
times when Navy material will be most accept- 
able. 

Despite relatively large time budgets for 
public interest/public affairs broadcasting, tele- 
vision news editors, producers and station 
community relations personnel are bombarded 
with a heavy and constant flow of news and 
special interest material, and competition for 
available sustaining and public interest air- 
time is heavy. 

Only with novel, current, newsworthy, and 
well-presented ideas and news-features can you 
assure ypurself of a share of the public interest 
market. 

Good relationships withstation personnel will 
go far to ensure the success of your mission, 
but will not compensate for poorly-presented, 
inaccurate or overly-generalized material. 

Recognized categories of programming either 
of direct or incidental interest to Navy public 
affairs are: 
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e Newsfilm (discussed in previous ohapter) 
e Community egression 
e Local talent 
e Children's programs 
e Religious broadcasts 
e Weather and markets 
e Sports 



bilities in the Navy, and how they contribute 
to the Navy's mission. 



* v inuwn suux writers ana producers 
generally e^oy the opportunity to assist in the 

individual acts when 
the facilities of their station are used* 



COMMUNITY 

EXPRESSION 

Community expression programming Mien 
takes the form of panel shows, "man-on-the- 
street* interviews, television community forums 
with guest speakers, or informal exchanges 
between a station staff member and a guest. 
All may be "broken* with muslo or commercial 
messages. 

Naval personnel are enoouraged to take part 
in programs of this nature, and the public af- 
fairs office should encourage invitations, if the 
program is conducted with dignity and propriety. 

Some Navy interest programs are: 

e Community relations 

e Welcomes to new commanding officers, 
farewells for predecessors (in separate pre- 
sentations). 

e Navy participation in community affairs: 
messages (live or recorded) from officers in 
command opening local oharity and public 
service campaigns; "thank you* for local 
participation in affairs of Navy interest, such 
as Armed Forces Day or Navy Day. 

e Discussion of mutual problems and pro- 
posed means of solving them. 



CHILDREN'S 

PROGRAMS 



? mmS? 7““*}?. 01 f 00 ® PMto relations 
in a children's milieu is that of the late 
PtoMUo LaOuartta of New York who, «u4g 
an extended twwtpaper .hutdown several years 
agOt tookto the airways «aoh Sunday toread 

“Wepapere outside 
Now York. LaQuardla, an astute politician, 
*WM4 votes la succeeding elections because 
°* th» image he projected as a triend of 
ohildren. 

Comic pages ordinarily are not a vehicle 
of naval information. The New York mayor's 
technique does, however, illustrate the import- 
anoe of ohildren as "opinion makers* among 
parents and adult relatives. ^ 

Iholuded among the possibilities 



a •w«T rans . portation * Navy ohildren ingroups 
to childrens' programs and their participation 
to project Navy personnel and families as typic- 
ally American. 



„ • p reSf ains of Boy Scout activities with 
Navy participation. 

e Children's programs from naval installa- 
tions. 



e Navy talent programs for installations, 
featuring participation by children from adjacent 
communities. 



LOCAL TALENT 



e Films for televis ion use of youth cruises, 
Navy League, sea scouts, or Boy Scouts. 



The Navy long has been a source of excellent 
entertainment, vocal groups, musical organiza- 
tions, and individual talent. Many Navy men 
and women have continued into professional 
entertainment ranks following naval service. 
The Navy encourages ship or station entertain- 
ment programs, a number of which are suitable 
for commercial television presentation ashore. 

Public affairs personnel should be alert to 
entertainers among the crew who might be likely 
candidates for local commercial and sustaining 
programming. 

All talent presentations should identify in- 
dividuals, their backgrounds, their responsi- 



RELIGIOUS 

BROADCASTS 

Religious programming, particularly on 
Sunday and in the early morning on weekdays, 
occupies a portion of most stations* bro a d ca st 
time. Many stations provide almost daily 
religious telecasts during the Lent period. 

As a community service, public affairs 
staffs often encourage Navy chaplains to par- 
ticipate in local services and arrange broad- 
casts and telecasts to audiences in adjacent 
communities of station and shipboard religious 
services. 
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COMMAND 



MEANING 



DESCRIPTION 



Places 



Standby 



Ready to 

ouehim 

(her) 



See that all performers, 
props, oameias, and studio 
personnel are in place, 
ready to begin. 

Alert foe people In foe studio 
that foe program or rehearsal 
is about to begin. 



oamera is about to be switohed 
on, and on foe oue, he witt be** 
gin. 



Can out "places, please" 



Call out "stand by, please" 



With palm extended forward, hold 
one hand outstretched above foe 
shoulder, other hand pointing to 
oamera mat will be on. 



Cue 



whole arm. 



Cut 



Ready to 
move to 1 
( 2 ) 

Move him 
to 1(2) 



We wiU stop here, Signal foe 
performer to stop, 

I am about to switch cameras. 
Alert foe performer so he will 
be ready to fooe the other one* 

I am now switching cameras, 
indicate this to the performer. 



Can out clearly,* "Cut please" or 
draw finger aoross throat. 

Elbows straight, point with both 
to foe oamera that is on 
foe air. 

Using a pendulum-like motion 
swing both arms so that they 
stop, pointing straight to the 
oamera that is now on foe air. 



Ready to 
show him 15 
(10,5,4) 



The performer will have 15 
minutes remaining in his 
portion of the program. 



Piok up the time card marked 16, 
but do not show it to him. 
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Figure 10-4. —Typical commands to a stage manager. 
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COMMAND 


MEANING 


DESCRIPTION I 


Show him 
18 


The performer has 18 minutes 
of remaining time. 


Hold the card near the lens of the 1 

on-the-air oamera or wherever f 

the performer oan see it. Hold it 1 

until you are sure he has seen it, 1 

but do not expeot him to aoknowl- 1 
edge it in any way. I 


Stretoh him 
(her, them) 


We are approaohing the end of 
the material for this program 
but we have time remaining. 
Signal die performer that he 
must slow down or ad lib to 
fill the time. 


With arms extended forward slowly | 
draw die hands apart as if stretoh- 1 
tag a rubber band, 1 


Show him 
(her, diem) 
a out 


Indioate to the performer 
that he must oonolude his re- 
marks. 


Draw one finger aoross the throat. I 


Move them 
together 


Indioate to the performers 
that they are standing too &r 
apart. They must move to- 
gether. 


Bring hands together, palms in, 1 


Move them 
apart 


Indioate to the performers 
that they are standing too 
olose together and must part. 


Push hands apart, palms out. 1 


Move him 
oloser 


The performer is too far 
from the camera. He must 
move slightly toward it. 


Move hands from faoe toward per- I 
former with palms facing him. 1 


Speed him 
(her) up 


We are running out of time 
and the performer is not far 
enough through his material. 
Indioate to him that he must 
hurry through or delete some 
portions. 


Make large rapid oiroular motions 1 
with fingers and hand in front of 1 

body. I 



1 




i 




Figure 10-4, —Typical commands to a stage manager— Continued. 
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WEATHER 

FORECASTS 

The Navy offers its weather observation and 
forecasting data, particularly severe weather 
warnings, to oommeroial radio and television 
outlets. At some remote locations, naval 
weather stations provide taping or direot live 
broadeasting of looal weather observations and 
foreoasts as a public servioe to looal 
communities* 

ItabUe servioe presentations of the art of 
weather forecasting, the scienoe of its observe* 
tion and the principles involved are other areas 
of publio servioe to adjacent communities. 



SPORTS 



Many oommeroial radio and television out- 
lets broadcast inter-Servioe and intra-Servioe 
sports events on both a sponsored and sus- 
taining basis. 

Publio affairs staffs coordinate Navy partic- 
ipation in sports broadcasts and teleoasts, in- 
cluding preparation of oopy when required, 
arranging pre-event and post-event interviews 
and developing background material on events 
and participants, in oertain oases, PA per- 
sonnel may beoome actual participants in broad- 
oasts and teleoasts. 

To inorease Navy participation in sports- 
oasts, you should scan personnel reoords to 
determine whether members of your command 
have had college or professional sports back- 
grounds prior to entrance into naval servioe. 
Members of looal Navy teams should be screened 
as to previous sports backgrounds. 



TELEVISION GRAPHICS 



Anyone associated with television production 
learns quickly that he needs a " working knowl- 
edge" of the many contributory fields. One 
of these is graphic art. All TV shows use some 
kind of graphic materials -title cards, photo- 
graphs, charts, to name a few. 

Graphic materials greatly enhance news and 
feature productions, spot announcements and 
virtually all types of TV programs. Keep in 
mind that, in television, it is important to pre- 
sent information visually as often as possible. 



Without visual* you might as well be on radio. 
People tend to be "visual prone." Generally, 
they remember this type of information better 
and longer than just the spoken word. This 
is a basic reason for having television— seeing 
what you formerly could only hear about. 



SHAPE OF 
TV PICTURE 

i 

The shape of the TV picture tube conforms 
to an established formula. The proportions 
of tMs standard shape are three (3) units high 
and four (4) units wide. This formula is called 
the Aspect Ratio. Pictures that do not conform 
to this ratio are said to be "out of ratio." H 
you are starting out with a square or vertical 
picture, part of that original picture would not 
be sent out over the system without "over 
shooting" (showing the sides of the graphic). 
Only the 3 X 4 shape will be transmitted re- 
gardless of the original format of the picture 
information— unless special shooting techniques 
are used. 

SIZE OF 
VISUALS 

There is no one sise of oard for all TV art 
work or pictures. However, a generally ao- 
oepted standard sise for most cards used in 
the studio is 11 X 14 inches, with the oopy fill- 
ing 8 1/2 X 11 inches of the oard, to allow tor 
the area that will be lost in transmission. 

. . 0X1 TV art work can be done on the 

1 1 X 14 oard. Maintaining this standard size 
for all studio cards helps in many ways: 

e When you have more than one card for 
a production, it is easier to handle one size 
on a card stand than a number of cards in 
varied sizes. 

e The 11 X 14 cards will fit intoa s tandar d 
file cabinet and thus be kept in good condition. 
This is important, particularly if you intend to 
use the same visuals again. 

e The 11 X 14 is generally considered to 
be a standard size in the commercial art world 
as well. 

Photos and other pictures may be mounted 
to the 11 X 14 cards also. The 8 X 10 photos 
all work well on this size, and most pictures 
from magazines will fit. Even if the picture 
is small, it is still advisable to mount it on the 
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standard siae oard for ease of handling and 
operation. 



ART AREA 
LIMITATIONS 

Regardless of the siae of the visual) there 
are three very definite area limitatlons to keep 
in mind when designing or preparing art work. 
These are the soanning, essential) and border 
areas. 

Soanning Area 

The total picture or area that the oamera 
"sees* is called the soanning area. However) 
there is a peripheral loss of picture area caused 
by transmission and reception. The actual 
amount of loss depends on oamera adjustment 
and the condition of the TV receiver) but is 
usually about 10-19% of the total scanning area. 
See figure 10-9. 



Essential Area 

The part of the picture that is seen by the 
viewer should be r no less than the total amount 
of essential information to be put across to the 
viewer, so this portion of the visual is called 
• the essential area. In the case of program titles 



or credits, tor example, the essential area 
inoludes all of the title or other lettering. 

Border Area 

Every visual Mods a soanning area and an 
essential area. However, the border area is 
sometimes almost as important as these two. 
There should always be a border around the 
soanning area tor several reasons: 

e A bordlr will help protect a picture from 
damage if dropped. 

e A border proteots art work from finger- 
prints and smudges by providing a • handl i n g 
area.* 

e YOu may be posed with the problem of 
turning <ptlckly to a oard when the camera goes 
live. The border may prevent your audience 
from seeing past the oard at some behind-the- 
scenes activity if by chanoe the oamera did not 
have the time necessary to properly frame on 
that picture. 

o It serves as a “bleed-off* area for over- 
scanned sets and transmitters. 



VISUAL TYPES 

Visuals come in various forms, each having 
a name that makes it easily identifiable to 
production and art work personnel. 



SCANNING ARIA 




dead border area 



SAFE TITLE AREA 



1/10 HEIGHT OF TOTAL 
SCANNING AREA 

1/10 WIDTH OF TOTAL 
SCANNING AREA 
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^Figure 10-9. -Scanning, essential, and border areas for TV graphics. This standard was developed 
by the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers (SMPTE) and the networks to guard 
against loss of lettering and other essential information. 
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Card Types 



One type of card frequently used in the studio 
is the STANDARD STUDIO CARD, ft offers only 
illustration or pictorial type information-never 
with lettering. The picture may be a mounted 
photo or an illustration done by the artist. 
Thirty-five millimeter slides and otter trans- 
parencies are usually made from standard cards. 

Most of the otter cards fall into a general 
section— the title cards. 

e The PLAIN TITLE CARD has printed in- 
formation only. This card may be dark or light 
with contrasting letters. Plain cards show little 
imagination, and should usually be avoided. 

e The title card that has both printed 
material and pictorial information is the ILLUS- 
TRATED TITLE CARD. The picture may be 
either art work or photography. The lettering 
may be either on the card itself or on an overlay. 

. e A SUPER TITLE CARD is one that has 
white lettering on a dark background. Tills 
f image is “superimposed* over another picture 
from another camera. This technique is good 
for placing the name of the talent on the air at 
the same time the talent is talking. Don't super 
titles over performers' faces. Use the lower 
third of the super card. The super is usually 
the only time you should ever use two extreme 
shades. 

Whenever possible, put motion into your 
visuals. For example, you could prepare a pull 
card to make lettering or graphs appear grad- 
ually. ft's a simple technique. Assume that you 
would like to have the line “Read al ong with me" 
appear as a super, letter by letter. First 
prepare a super card with the sentence on it. 
Then take a plain black studio card and darken 
the lefthand edge so that the white of the edge 
will not bleed through during a super. This card 
will cover the super card. By pulling this cover 
card from camera left to camera right, you will 
gradually reveal the letters of the title. Varia- 
tions of this “pull -off* method be used to 
show graphs and a variety of motions. See 
figure 10-6. For smooth handling, you'll find it 
helpful to put a “pull tab* on the edge of each 
pull card. Such tabs can easily be made of 
masking tape. 

A card that has a picture in either a vertical 
or horizontal format must he handled diff erently; 
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Figure 10-6.— The title card pull-off technique. 



t The TILT CARD is a vertical card in 
which the camera will tilt up and down to cover 
the information. 

• The PAN CARD involves the side-to-side 
panning on a card with a horizontal format. This 
is another method for getting motion from an 
otherwise static visual. 

Flat Picture 

The flat picture, or still, is extensively used 
in some situations. These may be any size ac- 
cording to production needs. Maps on walls or 
large “poster type* drawings are considered to 
be stills, the same as the smaller 11 x 14 
cards. Stills are shot “live* in the studio in 
front of the cameras. 

35mm Slides 

The most common technique of presenting 
still visual information on television is the 
35mm slide. This type is generally introduced 
into the system via the projection room (or film 
chain as it is sometimes called). The changing 
of slides is done from the control room, and 
there is no delay between pictures. Also, this 
eliminates the need to tie up a studio camera 
with art work. These slides are extremely con- 
venient, especially since it is possible to make 
your own with a 35mm camera. 

Polaroid Method 

Slides may also be made with a Polaroid 
camera using positive transparent film. This is 
particularly good for immediacy. This Polaroid 
camera offers pictures that are 3 1/4X4 
inches in size, in color or black-and-white print, 
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print-and-negative combinations, and transpar- 
encies* This last method is a popular of 
acquiring fast visuals for TV. Polaroid also of- 
fers plastic frame? for mounting these trans- 
parencies. They work well for rear projection 
during news and other information productions. 
Pictures may be taken of an event and be shown 
almost immediately afterward, Ih addition, rear 
projection enables a variety of background 
settings in other types of productions. 



Transparency (8 X 10) 



Hie 8 X 10 transparency can be very useful 
in the studio. It should not be too difficult to 
have the 8 X 10 transparency made through your 
photo lab or graphic aids shop. Such transpar- 
encies can be shown in a device called a “light 
box,* which need only contain a low wattage bulb 
and a good piece of frosted plastic or glass to 
diffuse the light. This same kind of transparency 
may be used on the overhead projector for either 
a frontal or rear projection screen. Either way 
works well for TV. 

When you must present a substantial amount 
of lettered information, such as sports scores 
and closing jgredlts, drop-out, drop-in, or crawl 
title cards are often convenient. 

Drop Cards 

For the drop-out or drop-in method, the cards 
must be specially rigged. The principle is the 
same used in loose-leaf folders, except that the 
ring binders are mounted horizontally on a board 
or stand. In some stations these are called flip- 
cards, the perforations made through the bottom 
edge of each card (drop-out). For the drop-in 
method, the perforations are made at the ton 
of the card. See figure 10-7. 



Crawl Device 

Crawl titles are used often in television. 
Many shows use this technique for displaying 
closing credits. Typically, a series of titles, 
names or sports scores is reverse lettered 
(light on dark) on a long strip of paper, which 
is then fastened to a drum (called a crawl). The 
drum can be rotated manually— usually be some 
sort of hand crank— or is motor-driven. See 
figure 10-8. 
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Figure 10-7.— When changing from one drop-in 
card to another, the card seems to fall “into* 
the camera shot and therefore seems to “ap- 
pear* on the screen. Drop-out cards seem to 
fall “out* of camera range or “disappoar* from 
the screen. 



PREPARATION 

TECHNIQUES 



There are a few “musts* that should be of 
concern to anyone participating in the prepara- 
tion of visuals for television. 





Figure 10-8. -Titles, credits and other types of 
lettering are placed on a long, vertical strip, 
which is mounted on a drum. As drum turns 
past a fixed camera shot, the lettering moves 
slowly (“crawls*), almost always in an upward 
direction. 
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Contrast PROTECTION OF VISUALS 



Contrast is probably the most imports it 
quality involved in good reproduetion over the 
TV systen:. Qood contrast means that the picture 
has enough dark and light areas to make the 
subject matter stand out well. An all-over-gray 
picture of about the same shade will not show 
up well over TV. 

Simplicity 

Simplicity is essential. Art work that is too 
complicated may not be understood, and cards 
that offer too much information at one time may 
not be completely read. People in general will 
pass up a visual with too much lettering on it. 
Remember the rule: "Bold and simple.* 

Readability 

All copy or lettering must K' reliable. Fancy 
lettering may "look good" on piper, but might 
not permit the audience to understand what you 
are saying. After all, we don’t use lettering un- 
* jsb it is necessary, and if it is necessary, the 
audience should be able to read it. A program 
on Japan might look good with an opening title 
having Japanese writing, or English stylized to 
look that way, but it might not read well. The 
audience may know that the program is about 
Japan, but may not be able to decipher the title 
information. 

Size of Subject 

The size of the subject in the picture is 
important also. Try to keep the main subject 
somewhat large within the picture that you are 
offering. There may be times that you can shoot 
a picture twice if the subject is small— once for 
the entire picture and again as a close-up of the 
main subject. 

Size of Lettering 

Be sure your lettering is large and bold. ft 
the letters are too small or thin, they will not 
be seen. A general rule is not to offer letters 
smaller than 15-20% of the essential area. This 
means that you should not have morethanS or 8 
lines of copy in any one visual. Boldness of type 
also is important. Thin lines may not appear 
clearly on the TV sceen. 



ft»s important to provide a place for storage 
of art oards and various types of visuals used tor 
television productions to protect them from 
damage, ft you stick to the standard size of 
studio cards (11 X 14), you’ll be able to tile 
them in legal sized file cabinets. The 8 X 10 
transparencies also will fit into these files. 
Larger items must have special shelves or bins 
to allow them to stand upright. Of course, 
38mm slides can be stored in bones or cabinets 
designed especially for them. 



REMOTE BROADCASTS 

When a TV station schedules a remote pick-up 
from outside the studio, a specially equipped 
truck carrying the necessary equipment, a di- 
rector, announcer, engineer, and technicians 
are dispatched to the scene. The truck is 
literally a small TV studio on wheels, ft has 
two or three cameras, microphones, thousands 
of feet of connecting cable on reels, and a 
miniature control room. 

Some mobile units are equipped with their 
own gasoline-engine generators to supply power. 
Others depend on electrical power from a source 
In a nearby building. Because mobile units 
don’t have the power to transmit directly to 
home viewers, their broadcasts are beamed to 
the station transmitter, where they are relayed. 

A remote broadcast may be defined as any 
live telecast that originates anywhere except at 
the studios of the broadcasting station or from 
its network. They are often referred to as "on 
location" broadcasts, "on-the-spot," or "live 
pickups." 

NAVY POLICY 

Where security and operations permit, live 
local broadcasts and telecasts may be made from 
Navy ships, stations, and aircraft by civilian 
media representatives (Part D, PA Regs) . How- 
ever, live network broadcasts and telecasts 
require approval by the Chief of Information. 

The Navy assumes responsibility for the 
transmission of a signal until it leaves the 
transmitting Navy antenna. Once the signal 
leaves the antenna, it then becomes the respon- 
sibility of the network or station desiring the 
broadcast to receive it. 
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There are certain Navy communications in- 
structions which provide policy guidance when 
coordinating a live ship-to-shore broadcast with 
commercial media. These instructions may be 
found in the communications office aboard your 
command. 

TYPES OF BROADCASTS 

Programs presented via remote broadcast 
usually provide coverage for news events, oere- 
monies, or sports events. Public affairs person* 
nel must be particularly aware of broadcasts of 
this type because many Navy special events and 
adverse news situations are often broadcast from 
the site of the action. Some examples of Navy- 
connected remotes are parades, award cere- 
monies, weapons demonstrations, open houses, 
training maneuvers, sports events, and major 
naval disasters. Whenever possible, live cov- 
erage should be coordinated with local and 
national TV stations and networks for maximum 
impact. Examples of Navy-connected remote 
pick-ups are the live telecast of space vehicle 
recoveries aboard the support carriers at 
sea. 



ADVANTAGES 

By far, the greatest advantage of the remote 
telecast is the immediacy it offers. Immediacy 
places the audience at the scene of the event. 
The audience is able to see and hear the 
sounds of the event taking place and sense the 
reactions of the participants and observers. The 
immediacy of the remote telecast lends an air of 
authenticity to the report. 

Remote coverage adds variety to a station's 
program schedule, ft is refreshing to be taken 
from daily station broadcasting routine to an- 
other site miles away where something of 
interest is taking place. Program variety builds 
listener appeal for the station— a good point to 
keep in mind when attempting to sell a station 
on your idea for a remote telecast from your 
command. 

Perhaps of greatest importance to you, the 
remote broadcast is a good way to publicize a 
command activity, ft lets the viewer know that 
his tax dollar is being well spent, ft answers 
questions he may have about certain naval 
activities in his area. The remote broadcast 
builds good will and understanding between the 
Navy and civilian publics. 



PROBLEMS 

Remote brodcasts sometimes present prob- 
lems to public affairs personnel. However, 
practically all of these problems can be traced 
to one basic problem that is inherent in every 
remote broadcast— the lack of controlled studio 
conditions. At the remote site there are no 
acoustically-treated walls and ceilings to keep 
out noise and curious onlookers. Audio and 
video equipment and cables are exposed to the 
weather and the curiosity of visitors. De- 
fective equipment is not as easily and quickly 
repaired at the remote site. The only way 
these problems can be overcome is to plan for 
trouble and be ready for it. ft must be remem- 
bered that the advantages of a well-planned 
telecast far outweigh the disadvantages. 

PLANNING REMOTE 
TELECASTS 

The public affairs office is responsible for 
ensuring a good show. You owe the viewers a 
program that is both interesting and informative. 
You also owe a good program to the manage- 
ment and crew of the local station that has agreed 
to do the broadcast from your ship or station, 
ft you keep the station happy, they will be more 
likely to grant you their valuable "time* the n ex t 
time you ask for it. Last, and never to be for- 
gotten, you are responsible for tell ing t h e Navy's 
story effectively. 

The only way to be sure of a high quality 
show is to plan carefully in advance. Consider 
what public affairs objective can be served, and 
build the show to achieve that objective. Don't 
leave to chance anything that you can arr ang e 
ahead of time. List all the preparations ♦fra* 
should be made and see that they are carried out. 
Look at your plans with the eye of the viewer: 
consider the difficulties that may cause awk- 
wardness or loss of interest and plan how you will 
overcome them. 

PREPARATIONS 

When an agreement has been made to do a 
remote broadcast, there are many things that 
need to be done. The first of these is to coor- 
dinate the efforts of your public affairs office 
with those of neighboring commands. Set up 
telephone lines for the broadcast. Maw> sure 
ample power is available (ordinary buildings 
are wired for 15 amps per room; a remote TV 
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set-up normally requires 90 amps)* Will trans- 
portation toe necessary? Will the station crew 
need to toe fed? Notify the security people* These 
are a tew of the many arrangements that must 
be made in advance of a remote telecast from 
your command* Others inolude: 

Promotion 

Promotion is valuable to the suooess of a 
remote telecast* A promotion campaign can toe 
carried on through the use of posters, the com- 
mand newspaper, the local newspaper, and the 
radio/ TV station that will be carrying the 
program* 

Fill Material 

The final step in preparing for the remote 
telecast is the preparation of fill material. Fill 
material is defined as notes and background in- 
formation used to brief the announcer while he 
is on the air. These notes are prepared and com- 
piled by Journalists far in advance of the telecast. 
They should include as many bits of information 
as possible pertaining to the event to toe broad- 
cast. 

Rems that may toe included are: biographical 
sketches of key personnel taking part, material 
about various units and activities within the com- 
mand, individual accomplishments, and items 
about the locale of the event or position of the 
ship if at sea. Still more information that can be 
included in files of fill material are: significance 
of special colors, banners, streamers, and in- 
signia; nomenclature and function of equipment 
that will be on display; and origins of ceremonies 
that will be performed. The list is endless. 
Other items such as program schedules can be 
added to the file as broadcast time approaches. 
The main thing to keep in mind is that the file of 
fill material must be kept up-to-date. Then, if 
there are any delays in the event while the 
broadcast is on the air, the announcer has a 
handy file to refer to as he fills time. 

Properly prepared, and properly used, this 
fill material will make a "time filler* sound like 
a natural part of the broadcast. Otherwise, the 
whole broadcast will probably be a failure. The 
file of fill material can take many different 
forms. The two most successful forms are: 
use 5X7 file cards, or use typewritten sheets 
fastened in a ring binder. By using either of 
these methods, fill material is easy to find and 
will not get lost. 



CHECKLIST 

Here is a suggested checklist to be followed 
in preparing for a remote telecast: 

e b time available on loeal stations? 

e Are networks interested? 

e Has the broadcast/ telecast been cleared 
with higher command? 

e b there sufficient publicity for the TV 
program (spot announcements, newspapers, 
posters, etc*)? 

e If a live broadcast is not possible, can 
the event be taped or filmed for lateruse? 

e Are proper public affairs objectives woven 
into the program? 

e b the director/announcer properly briefed 
on the following subjects? 

1. Navy policy and regulations 

2. Security 

3. The event or ceremony 

4. Names and titles of personnel 

5. Designation of units 

6. Accident or disaster procedures 

e Can a dry run be scheduled for benefit of 
announcers, TV cameramen, and directors? If 
not, can director and technical supervisor survey 
the site in advance? 

e Who will meet, greet, and guide the remote 
broadcast crew? 

e Has the script been reviewed and properly 
cleared? 

e Can a separate, isolated control room or 
both be set up, if desired? 

e Any special security angles to be covered? 
Should TV crewmen wear identification tags? 

• Are VIP's available for interviews; are 
they prepared and briefed on techniques; would 
an alternate speaker be advisable and available? 

• b the file of "fill* material available at 
the broadcast site? 

• Are enough naval personnel available to 
supply, color and background? 

• b transportation available for use in 
message handling? 

• Does the remote crew need transportation 
for movement on the station or to and from the 
ship? Parking area for vehicles? 

• b protection from weather available at 
scene? 

• Are security police available to control 
the crowd in the immediate broadcast area? 

• Are there sufficient, trained military 
personnel available to assbt the station crew 
in moving and setting up equipment? Are there 





• Ar« assisting Navy public affairs person- 
nel familiar with location of power outlets, fuse 
boxes, spare fuses? 

t hi location of broadcast site suitable? Are 
microphones out of PA system range? 

s Have alternate locations been preselected 
for equipment and personnel? 

• Do locations selected for announcers/ 
narrators afford full vision of activities? 

e Do locations selected for TV cameras 
permit full maneuverability? 

e Do the selected equipment locations in- 
terfere with the spectators* view? 

e Are the program and communications lines 
extended from the main distributing box to the 
remote site? 

e Is sufficient power available for the opera- 
tion of broadcasting equipment? 

• * powe* generating equipment must be 
used, will the noise and fUmes interfere with the 
event, the broadcast, or personal comfort? 

e Are extension power cords sufficient in 
length? 

e Are extra telephones necessary? 

e Will field telephones be necessary to con- 
nect the various broadcast areas? 

e Are safety precautions being enforced? 

e Are alternate plans ready in the event of 
inclement weather? 

e H the event moves indoors (theater or 
gynasium) will tho ceremony still be carried by 
the TV station? 

e Are the inside power outlets capable of 
furnishing enough power for radio-television 
equipment and additional lighting? 



STEPS IN PRODUCING A NAVY 
TV PROGRAM 

Producing a Navy TV show is a complex, 
time-consuming operation. It involves imagina- 
tion, careful planning, meticulous attention to 
detail, close coordination with the TV station, 
and sheer drudgery. Pew JO's have the pro- 
fessional ability, experience, facilities, and 
resources to cope with the many problems 
involved. 

This doesn't mean, however, that production 
of Navy TV shows is to be discouraged. When an 
idea presents itself, and you have the necessary 
resources, start developing the idea. Maw> 
sure, however, that the idea or event is good, 



that the time is available, and your staff is fully 
capable of doing a competent job. Producing a 
poor show is worse than not producing any at 
all. You can't hurt the Navy's reputation by 
staying off the air, but you can do a great deal 
of harm with a poorly produced show. 

2h general, the production of a Navy TVshow 
can be broken down into nine basicsteps: 

e Developing the idea 
e Defining objectives 
e Selecting the format 
e Developing the theme 
e Selecting the participants 
e Planning the video 
e Writing the script 
e Rehearsing and revising the script 
e Presenting the material 

DEVELOPING THE IDEA 

All TV shows start with an idea. The idea 
may originate with the public affairs officer, the 
officer in command, a JO or some outside 
source. The Navy is full of ideas for TV shows. 
Take a look at some of the ideas used by the 
networks in the past: 

• lh drama and situation comedy, there's 
“Navy Log," "Men of Annapolis," "Silent Serv- 
ice," and “Hennessy." 

• hi documentaries, the Navy has been 
featured on “See R Now," "The 20th Century " 
and “Victory at Sea." 

e hi entertainment, men and women of the 
Navy have appeared on "The Ed Sullivan Show," 
“The Steve Allen Show," "The Arthur Godfrey 
Show," "Today," and many others. 

• hi the way of public affairs interviews, 
top-ranking officers and other Navy dignitaries 
have appeared on “Person to Person," "Meet 
the Press," "Face the Nation," and others. 

Navy situations and plots based on Navy life 
constantly are being used in network drama and 
situation comedies of every description. 

The public has always had a genuine interest 
in the Navy on both the national and the local 
level. * Their national interest, of course, is 
satisfied to a great extent by network shows. 
This means that you as a JO, should attempt to 
satisfy their interest on the local level by tain^ r 
advantage of local TV opportunities. 

A good program idea for TV at the LOCAL 
LEVEL should be based on material that te lls 
the LOCAL NAVY STORY. If you are assigned 
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to a naval air station, use an idea based on 
naval aviation that involves your command. U 
you are assigned to a submarine base, use an 
idea based on submarines. 

Every command has a mission. Every com* 
mand has personnel in certain ratings who do 
interesting work. Every command has interest- 
ing personalities, heroes, and individuals who 
have accomplished something noteworthy or 
significant. All of these have in them the germ 
of an idea for a Navy TV show. All you need is 
the imagination to recognise their potential, the 
ability to determine and organise the idea for 
presentation, and the ingenuity to devise ways 
and means of making it come to life on the TV 
screen. 

Here is one point worth emphasising, how- 
ever. Talent and variety shows should be at the 
BOTTOM of your list of possible show ideas. 
Producing a talent show is a common pitfall 
among commands preparing material for TV at 
the local level. 

Whenever you start considering the use of 
talent for a Navy show with a strictly mu sical or 
variety format, always ask yourself this ques- 
tion: "WILL THE SHOW BENEFIT THE NAVY 
IN ANY WAY?* If you are completely honest 
with yourself, nine times out of ten the answer 
will be “no.* 

Talent stows seldom serve a useful purpose, 
other than proving that people with talent some- 
times join the Navy and sometimes get stationed 
locally. They also give civilian viewers an er- 
roneous impression of the Navy. There are 
more important things you can show the public 
than amateur performers doing tired old songs, 
dances, and vaudeville routines. This doesn't 
mean, however, that music and similar enter- 
tainment should be excluded altogether from 
Navy TV shows. An occasional musical number 
by a Navy band or combo is permissible, provided 
it constitutes only PART of your show, and not the 
ENTIRE stow. 

An important thing to remember when 
developing a Navy idea for TV is that TV is 
primarily an entertainment medium. Any pro- 
gram you produce will to in competition with 
network dramas, variety shows, sporting events, 
and so forth, in the same time slot on a different 
channel. Although people are interested in the 
Navy, your program must be able tostandon its 
own merits as an entertainment vehicle. 

In testing an idea for possible development 
into a Navy TV stow, always ask yourself these 
questions: 



• b the idea worthwile and practical? 
e Can it be produced successfully with the 
personnel and facilities available? 
e Will it benefit the Navy in any way? 
e Will the general public —the average TV 
viewer-be interested in it? 

e Does the idea lend itself to video presenta- 
tion? 

e Will a local TV station think enough of the 
idea to give you free air time? 

If you can answer "yes* to all six questions, 
then you have an idea worth developing. One 
negative answer, however, and you'll have to 
start thinking of another idea. It's as simple as 

DETERMINING THE 
OBJECTIVES 

Determining your objectives for a TV stow 
is no problem. Start first by attempting to satisfy 
one or more of the current public affairs ob- 
jectives outlined in Chapter 2 of this manual. 

These are broad objectives, however. You'll 
have to narrow them down and make them more 
specific by relating them to your command. At- 
tempt to stow tow your command's mission 
supports and fits within the broad scope of the 
Navy's over-all mission. Then, try to stow tow 
your command's mission and activities are 
related to those of the co mmu nity. 

But these are not the only objectives you 
should keep in mind. Remember your respon- 
sibilities to the general public who will watch 
your stow and the TV station which will broad- 
cast it. 

As far as the general public is concerned, 
your primary objective is to make the program 
as informative, interesting, and enter taining as 
possible. Make sure that you leave the viewer 
with a feeling of satisfaction for having watched 
your stow. 

hi your relations with the TV station, your 
primary objectives are to maintain close liaison 
and give maximum cooperation. Once your idea 
is accepted and air time is granted, do every- 
thing possible to keep the station happy. Follow 
its instruction and directions carefully. The 
station can help you a great deal if you meet it 
halfway. 

SELECTING THE FORMAT 

Format is a broad term that describes the 
overall structure used in putting together the 
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various parts of a television program. It may 
consist of one or more program techniques such 
as narrating, interview, round table discussion, 
news presentation, dramatisation, panel, special 
event, variety, musical, comedy, and others. 

The best format for a Navy TV show is one 
which best conveys, illustrates or emphasizes 
the idea you want to put across* Use itnagina- 
tion ami originality, but make sure the format 
you select presents the idea in a manner which 
is convincing, informative, and entertaining. 
Simplicity, clarity and good continuity are 
essential. So is a professional performance. 



DEVELOPING THE THEME 

A TV show can be made of many parts, but 
the parts must be logically related to each other 
in some way. A disconnected collection of «dd e 
and ends, regardless of their individual merit 
or entertainment value, only serves to confuse 
the viewer. 

The various parte of a TV show are like the 
individual links of a chain. Each link may be 
strong and well constructed, but it's useless 
unless it's joined together with other links to 
form a chain. Joining these links together in a 
TV show is known as DEVELOPING THE 
THEME. Figuratively speaking, a theme is a 
chain which runs through the entire program 
and links each separate part to the one that 
follows, giving the show unity, coherence, and 
continuity. 



SELECTING THE 
PARTICIPANTS 

Always keep to a minimum the number of 
participants who will appear on your show. There 
are three reasons for this: 

e Too many participants confuse the viewer 
on a short program, especially if they were 
unknown to him prior to the show. The viewer 
barely has enough time to acquaint himself with 
one participant, when another appears. H five 
or six participants take an active part in the 
show, there may be too many faces, voices, 
personalities and viewpoints for the average 
viewer to keep straight in his mind. He may 
lose sight of the subject and continuity in the 
show, or he may tire of keeping the participants 
clear in his mind and lose interest altogether. 

e Studio space is limited and most stations 
try to keep their production staffs s mall - Having 
more participants than is absolutely necessary 
wUl complicate things. Larger sets may have 
to be prepared. More cameras and more 
microphones may have to be put in use, or 
more camera angles may have to be piann ed r 
All of this necessitates more planning, more 
direction, and larger production crews. 

s The margin for error increases propor- 
tionately each time a new member is added to 
the cast. It is only logical to assume that six 
people can make twice as many mistakes as 
three. 



A number of themes may be used to develop 
a single idea or subject for TV. The difficult 
part in producing a Navy TV show is deciding 
which theme to use. In general, the the m e of 
every Navy show should be based on one of the 
public affairs objectives. 

example, take an objective such as 
“UNDERSTANDING THE NAVY'S ROLE TO- 
DAY." Within the broad scope of this one ob- 
jective are such things as giving tangible 
evidence of national overseas interests and 
strength, support of sister services, support of 
allies, participation in continental air defense, 
deterrent to war, mobile and flexible readiness 
to defend air country, creating or perpetuating 
good will, and training in good citizenship. 

In developing a theme for a local TV show, 
select one of these facets and show how your 
command is involved. Build your show around 
this theme, making it apply to every part or 
segment of the show. 



The criteria for selecting guests on your 
show is the same as selecting speakers to fill 
public speaking engagements. The first con- 
sideration is their Acceptability to the audience. 
This is measured by their ability as speakers, 
their eminence or popularity, and their special- 
ized knowledge of the subject to be discussed. 

Guests should be provided with scripts of the 
show well in advance of the time the show is to 
alred - They should be invited to take an 
active part in rehearsals. This gives them self- 
confidence and eliminates “mike fright." 

A guest's speaking voice is important. When- 
ever possible, select guests who have a sincere, 
natural and enthusiastic delivery. They should 
teve a good vocabulary and be able to express 
themselves simply and clearly. Persons who 
speak in a monotone, or who follow the script 
too rigidly, word-for-word, should not be asked 
to participate. 
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Figure 10-9. -In selecting a guest for a Navy produced TV show, his acceptability to the audtence 

Pj S determined by his speaking ability, his eminence or popularity, and his 
specialized knowledge of the subject to be discussed. ^ ana nis 



PLANNING THE VIDEO 

Because TV is a visual medium, your 
primary consideration should be for eye appeal. 
Action, or movement, in the form of demonstra- 
tions should be used whenever possible. This 
gives life and spontaneity to the program. 

As described earlier in this chapter under 
“Television Graphics, 9 there are many types of 
visual material which can be used on a TV 
program. This includes actual equipment, 
models, mock-ups, motion pictures, trans- 
parencies or slides, photographs, charts, draw- 
ings and illustrations of all kinds. A number of 
visual special effects may also be used with the 



cooperation of the TV station. Some of these are 
described below. 

Shots 

hi planning your video material, you have 
to consider everything in terms of “shots. 9 In 
general, a shot is anything taken by a TV camera 
which appears on the screen at any given instant. 
A shot may last for a fraction of a second, or it 
may last for several minutes or for the duration 
of the entire program. If you plan to produce a 
Navy TV show, you must learn to think in terms 
of camera shots (various camera shots described 
earlier in this chapter). 
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Transitions 



Besides the basic shots used in TV, there 
are a number of transitional devices used be- 
tween shots. The most common transition 
shots are the fade-out, the fade-in, the dissolve, 
and the cut. 

The fade-out starts with a picture which 
gradually fades out to a blank screen. It is like 
a closing curtain in a theater. It gives the im- 
mediate impression that the scene or program 
is ending. The fade-in is just the opposite. It 
starts out with a blank screen which gradually 
fades in to a picture. 

The fade-out and fade-in are often combined 
during a program when switching from one 
scene to another. When the two are accomplished 
simultaneously, it is called a lap dissolve. The 
picture from one camera is faded out while the 
picture from another is being faded in. This 
gives the appearance or impression of the first 
picture melting into the second. The effect of a 
dissolve on TV is similar to that of dimmi ng 

the lights in a stage play to show a break. 

# 

A cut is an instantaneous switch from one 
camera to another. Neither a fade-out or a 
fade-in is involved. 

Special Effects 



a translucent screen to provide a film realistic 
background for performers on the other side. 
For example, you can use as the baokgroundfor 
a particular scene on a Navy produced show 
either movies of action on ... carrier deckor the 
main gate of your installation. All you need is the 
movie of the carrier or oolor slide of the gate, 
and whichever one you use is projected through 
the screen to produce a realistic, life-size 
sotting* 

MOOD AND BRIDGING FILM-a technique 
often combined with live performers and real 
sets to create the illusion that the action is 
taking place outside the studio. For example, 
a dramatic show may open with film depicting 
a submarine being depth-charged. The next 
scene may show the control room aboard the 
sub, which is really a set in the studio. A clever 
transition from the film to the set gives the 
illusion that the action is taking {dace aboard 
the submarine. 

THE BALOPTIGON— a special type of slide 
projector that shows still pictures, drawings, 
diagrams, and other illustrative material. It 
can hold two pictures at a time and project 
them singly or superimpose one over the other. 

It frequently is used to superimpose printing 
over a picture. 



Television uses numerous special effects to 
make pictures more vivid, dramatic or exciting. 
These include superimposition, rear screenpro- 
jection, mood and bridging film and the balopti- 
con. 

SUPERIMPOSmON-an effect achieved by 
blending the pictures being shot by two different 
cameras. One picture is superimposed over the 
both are transmitted simultaneously. 
The effects are fascinating if superimposition is 
usedeffectively. may be made to appear 

out of nowhere. Miniature dancers may be 
to perform on table tops or on piano keyboards. 
A close-up of a speaker's face may be super- 
imposed over his audience. Titles, slogans, and 
printing of all kinds can be used over pictures. 
Like all special effects, superimposition should 
be used only by professionals and then sparingly. 
Overdone, it is worse than no special effects at 
all. 

REAR SCREEN PROJECTION-a method of 
projecting slides and motion picture film through 



Using Visual Material 

No two directors will prepare a show the 
same way. Most directors and script writers, 
however, attempt to visualize or create mental 
pictures of the entire production before actually 
attempting to prepare a tentative script. Even 
on an interview program, for example, you 
should think in terms of visual material first. 

Suppose you are going to interview a carrier 
pilot who recently survived a week in a para- 
raft after his fighter plane went down at sea. 
Despite the drama involved, your program could 
get pretty dull if you sat around and talked to the 
pilot about his ordeal for half an hour, ft is 
difficult to carry even the most interesting sub- 
ject for any length of time on TV with only talk. 

lii preparing the format and script for your 
show, you should try to use as mu c h visual 
material as possible. You already have a good 
start. You have the pilot who was involved. 
But the pilot is only part of the visual material 
you can use. b this particular situation, you 
might give consideration to the following: 
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FILM. —If motion pictures of the rescue are 
available, try to get them. Search your training 
film library for stock motion picture footage 
that might be applicable. Shoot your own silent 
film of sequences you think you may be able to 

lest a 0 



use 



program, the time, station, subject participants, 
and, occasionally, abreakdownof, the sequences 
A sample cover sheet is shown in 
figure 10-10 and part of the accompanying script 
is illustrated in figure 10-11. ^ ^ 



PHOTOGRAPHS.— Spot news shots of the 
rescue may be available. Get pictures of the 
plane he was flying or the carrier from which 
he operated. 

CHARTS.— A map of the area in which he 
went down may be used to show the extent of the 
search for him, or it may be usedto explai n the 

weather conditions which prevailed. 

ACTUAL EQUIPMENT. —Flight clothing, life 
vests, pararafts, distress signals, signaling 
mirrors, sustenance kits, and numerous other 
items used by the pilot many be explainedand 
demonstrated. 

These, of course, are only some of the 
visual material you might use. R may not be 
necessary to use them all, but merely knowing 
that they exist and are available will give you! 
good start towards preparing the show, ft is 
always better to have more material than you can 
use than not to have enough, ft is always easier 
to cut material than to pad it. 

Once a director knows he ha# enough material 
to work with, he then can determine the shots, 
transitions, and special effects which will best 
put it across. He can order dissolves from the 
interviewee to film, use the process screen for 
backdrops, superimpose one shot over another, 
and use numerous, other effects to make the 

program interesting, informative, and entertain- 
ing. 

PREPARING THE SCRIPT 

There is no standard format for aTVscript. 
Formats still vary from station tostation. Most 
stations, however, use a two-column format. 
The left column, about two inches in width, is 
used for video. The remaining space to the right 
is used for audio. The best policy to follow when 
producing your own TV show is to adhere to the 
format of the station broadcasting your program. 

Cover Sheet 

A cover sheet usually appears at the beg inning 
of each TV script, ft contains the name of the 



Video Portion 

The program director usually determines 
what goes into the video portion of the script. 
In general, this portion usually includes camera 
directions, movements of performers, and cues 
for film clips, still pictures, live title cards and 
slides used in conjunction with the action in the 
script. Timing, an extremely important element 
in any program, also is marked in the video 
portion. 

Audio Portion 

The audio portion is similar in format to a 
straight radio script. However, few TV per- 
formers actually work from the script when the 
program is on the air. Teleprompters and cue 
cards are used to assist performers and an- 
nouncers to remember their lines. 

Writing Fundamentals 

The wording in a TV script must be simple, 
clear and direct. Basically, the same rules that 
apply to scripting a newsfilm apply to TV pro- 
gram writing. These fundamentals were covered 

in chapters 11 and 12of JQ3& 2 . as well as in 
the previous chapter of this manual. 

When scripting a TV program, you should al- 
ways prepare a sequence of rough afegtehes 
depicting what will be shown on the screen. This 
is known as a "storyboard. 9 Aids of this type 
are always found in complex scripts, especially 
where animation and special effects are called 
for, but can also be used wherever precise 
visualisation is required. 

Another good reference to study when pre- 
paring a script for a TV show is Chapter 14 
^ ^QtQgrapherj Mate 1 & C (NP 10375). 
Although tne script writing techniques discussed 
in PH 1 & C apply mostly to Navy training 
film production, the basics can easily be adapted 
to a TV program. 

Program Openings 

Navy programs are in competition with fast- 
moving TV entertainment offered fay networks 
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and other local stations. The competition he- time, invariably gives it to you in a slot that 

you Stop to 1. undesirable for *one “e£S. or £&££ 

consider that the TV station that gives you the Perhaps a competing station has a highly 
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Navy #24 - 1 
VIDEO 

OPENING FILM CLIP S° F 

*- 

TIME; s20 

STARTs 7:30:00 
END: 7:30:20 

CU NJ SEATED AT DESK Johnson: 

CAMERA #2 evening* Our story tonight concerns 

m?T: 7:30:20 C«rier Air Cup ONE, home be«d « 

END: 7:31:25 Cecil Field# Llke «ai carrier air groups, 

CAG ONE is composed of four squadrons, 
each flying a different type aircraft de- 
signed to accomplish a specific type of 
mission. When operating at sea, CAG ONE 
comprises the air arm of an Atlantic Fleet 

aircraft carrier. Since all the jet aircraft 
In CAG ONE are capable of breaking the 
sound barrier, her story should be interest- 
ing. Here to tell us the story are 

PAN TO EACH AS NAMED LTJG Fred Currey of Attack Squadron 15 
CAMERA #1 

LT Lewis Morrison of Fighter Squadron 174 

LTJG Fred Miller of Fighter Squadron 14 
and 

LT Frank Hemmler of Attack Squadron 12 

174.90 

Flgure 10-11.— Sample of TV program script (page 1 . containing the introduction). 

. mr viewers natur ally select the most en- 

rated show opposite yours. Perhaps you tartaining programs, hi producing a stow, 

r srur sts«sw 
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immediately. The first seconds of your show 
must carry enough punch to stimulate the 
viewer's curiosity or imagination. This can 
be done by using one or both of two opening 
formats: the standard opening or the attack 

opening. 

THE STANDARD OPENING. —If you are 
fortunate enough to get time for a series of 
programs, you may use a non-animated visual 
opening such as that used for the “Gator Show." 
produced by COMPHIBLANT (fig. 10-12). ft 
might be a better idea, however, to open each 
program with a familiar sequence on film. 
This sequence would remain the same from 
week-to-week, like a theme song. As a m att er 
of fact, a theme song or standard theme is 
usually a part of a standard opening. 

A good standard opening for a naval aviation 
show, for example, might feature a short film 
clip of the Hue Angels performing a precision 
aerial maneuver. The sound of jets screeching 
in the sky would be carried on the sound track 
or dubbed iu. At the end of the aerial maneuver 
the title of the program would be superimposed 
over the flight scene. The screeching noise of 



the jets would then be interrupted with ap- 

?r« pr, !5! e and a dramatic statement 

oiting the highlight of the show. 



THE ATTACK OPENING. -An attackopening 
changes from week to week, ft is a fast, short 
introducting to the main body of the program, 
ft should accomplish exactly what its raaa$ 
implies -attack the heart of the subject of the 
show and highlight one important part. Al- 
though there are many variations of attack 
openiqp, the basic ones fall into four general 
classifications: * 

• Spectacular openings, in which the opening 
scene is designed to produce amazement, shock, 
or disbelief. 

• Question openings, in which a dramatic or 
exciting thought-provoking question is asked. 
The question is so compelling that the viewer 
stays tuned hi a learn the answer. 

• Humor evenings, in which a subtly ad- 
ministered bit of humor is presented to relax 
the viewer and make him keep watching for more. 

• Historical openings, containing a flashback 
to some past event that has an important bearing 
on the material to be presented on the show. 
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174.91 

Figure 10-12.-A life ring and fancy line work 
served effectively as a non-animated visual 



Program Closings 

There are two important things to keep in 
mind when writing the dosing for a Navy TV 
show: 

e Don't summarize or rehash the material 
you've presented. TV time is valuable, ft the 
material was presented properly, there's no 
need to explain it again. If it wasn't presented 
properly, explanations and g umma rizatfon s 
won't accomplish anything. Your viewers will 
have switched to another channel long before 
you sign off. 

# Avoid amateurish thank-you's. This is a 
common failing among public affairs staffs 
producing local programs. First they thank the 
station for providing the time. Then they tbaxk 
the coordinating director for his time and as- 
sistance. Then they thank the admiral for taking 
time out from his important duties to appear on 
the show. This can go on and on. When it's all 
over, the viewer begins to wonder if he saw a 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 

Feature writers can turn to a variety of 
sources. In addition to personal observation of 
an event, articles in magazines and newspapers 
?*Jfn P. rov ^e a 8 P l ’l n Stooard to develop a topic. 
Libraries are helpful sources for government 
reports and surveys, standard reference books, 
research publications, and other source docu- 
ments. 

DEVELOPING THE SCRIPT 

Features lend themselves virtually to any 
type of program format. When the announcer 
or narrator appears on camera, a simple setting 
keyed to the subject matter will enhance the 
presentation. Background music and special 
audio and video effects should not be overlooked. 
Whatever the subject matter, certain basic ele- 
ments should guide the script writer: 

Human Interest 

People generally are interested in other 
people— especially the unusual experiences of 
others. "Humanize* your subject matter by 
relating it to people. And keep in mind that 
some sort of behavioral response; e.g., wanting 
to be a good "ambassador in uniform,* a better 
driver, or the desire to get a better education, 
is the basic objective of every feature. 

Colorful Treatment 

K properly used, words can heighten interest 
and intensify response. Colorful treatment, in 
this case, must bs done within the bounds of 
definite, clear wording. Use vivid but precise 
language. Put verbs in the active voice. How- 
ever, let the pictures and motion tell the story. 
Use words sparingly and with caution. Never 
insult a viewer by telling him the obvious. . . . 
"Here you see a. . . .* 

Logical Development 

The inverted pyramid structure commonly 
used in Journalism (climax, secondary interest. 



details) generally does not apply to features. 
The opening is like an attention step-quotations, 
statistics, questions, imagery all work well. 
The middle or "body* involves some sort of 
orderly— or at least easily understandable— 
development. Know where you are going. Don't 
wander. The conclusion or climax must flow 
naturally from what is suggested during the 
opening and developed throughout the body. 
Circular development, in which the end repeats 
the central idea introduced at the beginning, 
helps to give the impression of unity and logical 
development, and to reinforce the basic idea. 
Keep the information objective (the telling 
point) in mind throughout the script. Every- 
thing you write must relate to the objective, lh 
preparing your script, start with research, 
make an outline, and then develop your copy. 

The Title 

hi broadcasting, a program title ismuchlike 
a traffic light. R stops the listener or viewer 
cold, or it waves him on. You must m ak e your 
first contact count— starting with the title. This 
is not meant to preclude use of "teaser* open- 
ings. 

Visual Support 

Visual support for the TV feature much be 
consistent with the logical development of the 
story. Key factors are appropriateness and 
simplicity. 

THE NARRATOR 

Persons other than staff announcers— those 
knowledgeable in certain specific areas for 
example— often narrate features. When such is 
the case, a professional announcing style is 
not essential. However, the narrator should be 
direct, vital, and intrinsically interesting with 
an understanding of fundamental broadcast 
speech techniques. And by all means, make sure 
he is familiar with the radio or TV studio 
environment, hand or voice cues, camera tally 
lights, staging limitations, and other aspects of 
radio/ TV production. 
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AMERICAN FORCES RADIO AND TELEVISION 

(STATION MANAGER) 



. The American Forces Radio and Television 
(AFRTS) system comprises the world's largest 
broadcast network. From Kodiak to Roosevelt 
Roads to the Gulf at Tonkin, American service- 
men and their dependents around the globe keep 
in touch with what's going on in the world and 
back home by listening to the world-wide facil- 
ities of AFRTS* 

Conceived to give servicemen a touch of 
home in World War H, AFRTS (formerly the 
Armed Forces Radio and Television Service) 
has a much more complex mission today: "...to 
provide United States Armed Forces personnel 
outside the Continental United States, aboard 
ship, and in certain isolated areas in the U.S. 
with programs of information and entertain- 
ment which otherwise would not be available to 
them.* 

The primary mission of AFRTS within the 
Navy is to serve as a vital tool of the command's 
internal information program. AFRTS is used 
by officers in command as a link to provide 
personnel, in timely fashion, with news and 
events concerning the local command, the na- 
tion, and the world, as well as entertainment 
and items of general interest to the military 
community. 

Today, the system is made up of some 300 
stations in 29 foreign countries and nine U.S. 
territories. In addition to the broadcasting 
facilities ashore, some 60 shipboard stations 
broadcast to operating units of the Fleet using 
material provided by AFRTS. These outlets, 
located physically on military activities all 
over the world, are manned primarily fay U.S. 
military personnel. 

Because of its proximity to talent and mass 
recording facilities, Los Angeles was selected 
in the Summer of 1942 as the Headquarters for 
AFRTS programming production. Experienced 
military and civilian writers, producers, 
musicians, technicians, and entertainers were 
brought together to form its staff. 



Radio programming is taken "off the line,* 
decommercialized and transcribed into unit 
packages for each radio outlet. Packages which 
are shipped weekly, also include a basic Music 
Library of classical, popular, and other types 
of music and special timely information and 
entertainment features for local production. 

American Forces Television came into being 
through a "pilot* station organized fay the Air 
Force at Limestone Air Force Base, Maine in 
December 1953. Through the experiences and 
operating procedures thus established, it was 
determined that telecasting to an audience over- 
seas, using inexpensive television equipment, 
was feasible. Within three years, more than 
20 stations were placed on the air at widely 
scattered points around the world. Today, there 
are about 90 outlets in operation. 

Programming for American Forces Tele- 
vision is accomplished with films or kinescopes 
in 16mm form (video tape is also used). Pro- 
grams are made available by advertisers, 
agencies, networks, producers and sponsors; 
some are taken off the air using DOD facilities 
or by contract with a commercial company. 
Films are decommercialized by AFRTS, Los 
Angeles, and are "bicycled* from one station 
to another in each circuit and eventually re- 
turned to Los Angeles. 

hi 1967 the American Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision Service, Washington (AFRTS-W) became 
operational as a part of the world-wide AFRTS 
system in an effort to improve the flow of 
general and seat-of -Government news to U.S. 
military forces world-wide through internal 
Department of Defense media. To accomplish 
its mission AFRTS-W uses shortwave, direct 
program circuits, and teletype. 

hi order to improve the reliability of pro- 
gramming, communication circuits were al- 
located between AFRTS-W and major American 
Forces Radio and Television networks and 
major stations overseas. Most of the AFRT 
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stations overseas are linked by these circuits 
directly with the Washington Bureau, providing 
a two-way flow of news capability. 

West Coast transmitters, on the air 91/2 
hours per day, are located at Delano, California. 
East Coast transmitters are located at Bethany, 
Ohio which broadcasts 24 hours a day and 
Greenville, North Carolina which broadcasts 
9 1/2 hours daily. Transmitters located in the 
Republic of the Philippines relay programming 
to Southeast Asia 31/2 hours daily. 

hi addition to shortwave, direct program 
circuits connect the AFRTS-W to many AFRT 
networks and stations in Europe, the Pacific, 
and the Far East. While short-wave furnishes 
from 31/2 to 191/2 hours of programming 
material per day, the direct broadcast circuits 
are feeding material to many member stations 
24 hours per day. All programming which is 
broadcast to AFRT outlets overseas by short- 
wave is also transmitted over the direct pro- 
gram circuits. 

Communications by direct teletype circuit 
are used between AFRTS-W and most AFRT 
networks and stations overseas. Many of these 
stations have a return feed capability. News, 
information, and program schedule changes, 
pertinent to AFRT operations, are transmitted 
by the direct teletype circuits. 

AFRTS-W's overall mission is to supply 
timely and accurate seat-of-Goverament news 
and information, military and general news, and 
sports and special events programming 24 
hours a day to DOD personnel stationed world- 
wide. The major coverage areas served by 
shortwave are the Pacific, Far East and South- 
east Asia, Europe and the North Atlantic, and 
the Caribbean. See figure 11-1. 

The American Forces Radio and Television 
Service owes its existence in great measure to 
the outstanding cooperation of the commercial 
radio and television industry, its guilds, unions, 
sponsors, producers, and performers, who in 
most cases furnish their products or services 
without charge in order to give servicemen the 
finest entertainment possible. 

Journalist 3 & 2 briefly discusses the history, 
mission, and organization of the AFRT system. 
Chapter 2 of the manual you are now studying 
outlines the organization of the Office of In- 
formation for the Armed Forces, which has 
overall responsibility for AFRT operations. 

There is a knowledge qual at the E-7 JO 
level that says you must be familiar with the 
"procedures involved in administering an Armed 



(now American) Forces Radio/ TV station.* In 
most cases, the actual management and technical 
operations of Navy-controlled AFRT outlets are 
conducted by Journalist Radio/ Television Spe- 
cialists (JO-3221 NEC). However, in some 
cases, it becomes necessary for non-specialists 
to fill these station manager posts. 

To meet this knowledge qual and the pos- 
sibility of a station manager assignment, the 
present chapter provides a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of AFRT operations, tt includes De- 
partment of Defense broadcast policy; instruc- 
tions on establishing and placing an AFRT 
outlet in operation; data on obtaining technical 
support such as engineering and maintenance; 
station personnel requirements; and pro- 
gramming and administrative guidance, all of 
which will, if followed, assist you in qualifying 
as an AFRT station manager. 



LIST OF DEFINITIONS 

Following is a description of terms, sys- 
tems, and facilities used throughout the Amer- 
ican Forces Radio and Television organization. 

ASD(M&RA) 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs )-ASD(M&R A)— has 
among his responsibilities that of serving as the 
principal staff assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense in the field of Armed Forces informa- 
tion programs, including American Forces Radio 
and Television. 



IAF 



The Office of Information for the Armed 
Forces (IAF) is an internal section of 
ASD(M&RA) which prescribes policies, proce- 
dures, and standards for the establishment and 
operation of AFRTS outlets world-wide. 



AFRTS-LA 



The American Forces Radio and Television 
Service, Los Angeles (AFRTS-LA) is a field 
activity of IAF which provides program mate- 
rials, advice, and assistance in broadcast pro- 
gramming operations. 
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Figure 11-1. —Major areas serviced by the world-wide American Forces and 




AFRTS-W 

The American Forces Radio and Television 
Service, Washington (AFRTS-W) is a field 
activity of IAF which provides news service, 
sports, and special programs via shortwave or 
radio/cable broadcasts to AFRT outlets. 

SAAD 

The Directorate for Special Missions, 
Sacramento Army Depot (SAAD), is a field 
activity of the Department of the Army whi ch 
provides engineering assistance and equipment 
procurement support to all AFRT outlets. 

AFRT OUTLET 

An AFRT outlet is a radio broadcast station, 
carrier current station, audio-distribution sys- 
tem, telecasting station, or cabled television 
system authorized by IAF to broadcast AFRTS 
programming materials. U.S. Navy ships are 
not designated full-time AFRT outlets merely 
because they are authorized to receive and use 
AFRTS materials. However, ships equipped 
with closed circuit television and audio- 
distribution systems are considered to be official 
AFRT outlets whenever the systems are actually 
being used to broadcast program materials pro- 
vided by AFRTS. (All Navy commands are 
subject to the policy regarding direct commu- 
nication with representatives of the co mme rcial 
entertainment industry which is discussed later 
in this chapter.) 



RELAY STATION 



BOOSTER STATION 

An American Forces Radio and Television 
Booster Station is a third type of rebroadcast 
station. Upon receiving a signal from another 
American Forces station, it amplifies and re- 
transmits the signal, always on the same fre- 
quency. 

NETWORK 

An American Forces Radio or Television 
Network is a broadcasting or telecasting sys- 
tem composed of two or more American Forces 
radio or television outlets interconnected by 
transmission circuits. 

PRIME TIME 

Prime Time is a continuous period of peak 
listening or viewing hours per broadcast day as 
determined by the local command. 

AUTOMATION EQUIPMENT 

Automation Equipment refers to automatic 
programming equipment for radiating or closed 
circuit broadcast using tape playback and/or 
cartridge machines as primary programming 
sources. 

These sources are controlled and fed into 
the radio program in a preselected order by a 
control device or a computer linked to the 
equipment. Automation equipment is available 
in various degrees of sophistication for different 
applications, relative to funds, programming 
requirements, and space limitations. 







An American Forces Radio or Television 
Relay Station is a rebroadcast facility which 
receives a signal from another American Forces 
station. It amplifies and retransmits the signal 
either on the same frequency or on a different 
one. 



TRANSLATOR STATION 



An American Forces Radio or Television 
Translator Station is another type of rebroad- 
cast station. Upon receiving a signal fr om an- 
other American Forces station, it amplifies and 
retransmits the signal, always on a different 
frequency. 



FM SERVICE 



The American Forces Radio FM Service is 
a radio service with programming designed 
generally for the more mature military listener. 
Programming is provided on stereo tapes in a 
format designed for automated continuous or 
interrupted tape playback. Approval for an 
AFRT FM outlet however, does not require in- 
stallation of automation equipment if a more 
economical method of local control opera- 
tion can be sustained. (Note: FM stations 

should not be used merely to provide good 
"background* music. They are another vital 
internal information tool and programming 
should include news broadcasts, command in- 
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formation, and other types of information 
programs.) 

NETWORK 

HEADQUARTERS 

Supervisory staff, responsible for establish- 
ing and directing day-to-day operational activi- 
ties of a network and its affiliated stations and 
relays. 

COMBINED 

A centrally operated radio and television 
facility physically located on one installation. 



AFRT OPERATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The American Forces Radio and Television 
Service operates in a manner consistent with 
U.S. commercial standards. IAF establishes 
general policy for AFRT outlets and controls 
and directs their operations. This includes 
procurement and supply of programming mate- 
rials and obtaining contracts and clearances 
for such materials. The Navy's implementation 
of IAF's policies may be found in the SECNAV- 
INST 1700 series (Subject: Policies and Pro- 
cedures Concerning American Forces Radio and 
Television Service) and Article D-1403 of U.S. 
Navy Public Affairs Regulations . 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Navy is assigned administrative re- 
sponsibility for all AFRT outlets on U.S. Navy 
ships; for those Navy operated stations or net- 
works in Taiwan; Guam; Midway; Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba; Iceland; Puerto Rico (radio network 
and independent television at Roosevelt Roads); 
Sigonella, Sicily: Argentia, New Foundland; and 
for Navy television outlets in Alaska. The 
Chief of Information exercises staff supervision 
over Navy operated AFRT outlets. 

AREA COMMAND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Various Navy management bureaus exercise 
management control over AFRT stations located 
at activities under their jurisdiction. Navy 
commanders exercising operational and man- 
agement control over Navy operated AFRT out- 
lets or networks are as follows: 



e CINCPACFLT: Guam (Administrative 
and Operational), Midway, Taiwan, Pacific Fleet 
ships, and Navy television in Alaska. 

e CINCLANTFLT: Puerto Rico (radio net- 
work and independent TV at Roosevelt Roads), 
Guantanamo Bay, Iceland, Atlantic Fleet ships, 
and Argentia. 

e CINCUSNAVEUR: Sigonella, Sicily. 

e COMNAVCOMM: Guam (logistics, fund- 
ing, and personnel support). 

The commander designated to exercise op- 
erational control of more than one AFRT out- 
let (above) delegates certain responsibilities 
to local officers in command who exercise daily 
control over a specific AFRT outlet. The local 
commander is responsible for: 

e Efficiency and economy of operation. 

e Providing informational and entertain- 
ment programming other than that received 
from AFRTS-LA and AFRTS-W to fill the broad- 
cast day. 

e Programming management, budgeting, and 
funding for the operation of the AFRT station or 
network. Ih the case of Navy operated net- 
works, this includes the maintenance and opera- 
tion of associated equipment in outlets located 
on the installations of other services. However, 
the pay, allowances (including subsistence), and 
permanent change of station expenses of mili- 
tary personnel .(permanently or temporarily 
assigned to assist in the management or opera- 
tion of an AFRT outlet) is borne by the parent 
service. 

e Negotiating an interservice support agree- 
ment covering manning, operation, programming 
management, and general support of the AFRT 
outlet in areas where the Navy operates an 
outlet which provides AFRT programming to 
personnel of another military service. The 
proportionate share of personnel authorized on 
the staff is based on the service's authorized 
strength (military and civilian) within the radio 
or television coverage area. 

e initiation of negotiations for host country 
agreement. 

Unified/Specified Commands 

Commanders of unified or specified com- 
mands in AFRTS matters are responsible in 
their areas of command responsibility for en- 
suring that the policies and objectives of the 
United States and the Department of Defense 
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™® erv !? ** opa^atlons and activities of 
AFRT outlets. This includes assuring th at 
nothing inhibits the free flow of information to 
members of the armed forces, providing policy 
guidance to AFRT outlets, providing coordina- 
tion guidance on matters which affect or relate 
to agreements with host countries, or regional 
treaty agreements to which the U.S. is signa- 
tory, and relaying such guidance as may be 
received directly from ASD(M&RA) on behalf 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

During the period of a declared emergency 
or implementation of contingency plans, a com- 
mander of a unified or specified command may 
assume operational control of AFRT outlets to 
ensure a coordinated command information 
effort and to broadcast special announcements 
and information to U.S. military personnel. 

FUNDING 

Each military department is responsible for 
programming management, budgeting, and fund- 
ing for the administration, operation, and pro- 
curement of equipment and related supplies for 
AFRT networks and outlets assigned thereto. 
For Navy operated networks, this famimfr a 
funding for associated equipment in outlets 
located on installations of another military 
service, whenever these outlets are within the 
geographical area of designated responsibility. 
Jn the implementation of the DOD resources 
management system and associated streamlining 
of fiscal management policies, funding and op- 
erational responsibilities for AFRT outlets and 
networks have been centralized for more effi- 
cient administration. 

The Commander, u.S. Pacific Fleet; Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet; and Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe 
are responsible for the following: 

• Programming management, provision of 
adequate personnel, and other resources nec- 
essary for the admi n istration and operation of 
AFRT outlets and networks ashore and afloat 
assigned in their respective areas of respon- 
sibility. 

• The maintenance and operation of as- 
sociated equipment on installations of another 
military service where the Navy has area re- 
sponsibility. 

The procurement of radio and television 
equipment for AFRT outlets and networks is 



funded as an expense or investment cost accord- 
ing to the criteria set forth by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 



ESTABLISHING PROCEDURES FOR AFRT 
OUTLETS 

hi the Navy, AFRT establishing procedures 
are divided into two major categories: Ashore 
and Afloat. 

ASHORE 

AFRT outlets ashore may be established 
where commercial English speaking ^fifties 
are non-existent or inadequate outside the con- 
tinental United States and in any remote area 
where a military requirement for such commu- 
nication can be demonstrated. The establish- 
ment of an AFRT outlet is contingent upon ap- 
proval by ASD(M&RA). This approval is based 
on the fulfillment of specific requirements de- 
scribed below and the determination that the 
outlet can be supported with program materials. 

When it is determined that there is a need 
for an AFRT radio or television outlet (prior to 
the investment of any funds), a request is for- 
warded to the Chief of Information as specified 
by SECNAVINST 1700. The request must in- 
clude the following: 

e Justification for the outlet, inrim -Ung the 
number of Armed Forces personnel (and their 
dependents) who would benefit from the station. 
Figures should show a breakdown of number of 
military personnel by service, and total number 
of Armed Forces dependents. 

e Designation of command exercising im- 
mediate operational control over the outlet. 

e Type of outlet (radio or television), method 
of distribution (radiation, closed circuit, etc.), 
the physical location of the command, 
studio and transmitter facilities, if known, and 
the name and size of the nearest c ommunity . 

• Plans for staffing the outlet, including the 
number and breakdown of military and civilian 
spaces required. Copies of proposals of an in- 
terservice support agreement, if applicable, 
should be included under the provisions of 
SECNAVINST 4000.19. Some AFRT outlet op- 
erations are supplemented with volunteers and 
part time personnel (such as dependents). How- 
ever, past experience has proven this to be 
unsatisfactory for a number of reasons and the 
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Figure 11-2 Example of a floor plan tor an Independent AFRT outlet whore. 1M - 93 



^Mce to discouraged unless absolutely nec- 
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the availability of technically qualified personnel 

fftLSy equipment. When neces- 
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approval (in principle) the local command pro- 
ceeds with plans for establishment of the outlet. 
However, the following information must be 
forwarded to CHINFO prior to actual establish- 
ment of the outlet in order to obtain formal ap- 
proval: 

• Engineering plans and specifications, in- 
cluding a complete bill of materials. 

e Information regarding the availability of 
frequency allocation. See SECNAVINST 1700 
(AFRTS series) for instructions regarding fre- 
quency coordination. 

e Copy of the agreement with the host gov- 
ernment, or memorandum of understanding 
from the U.S. embassy when no formal written 
agreement has been negotiated. 

AFLOAT 

AFRT outlets may be established aboard 
Navy ships with the approval of the Director, 
IAF. However, establishment of any television 
facility aboard ship also requires the concur- 
rence of the Chief of Naval Operations. Upon 
determination of a need for AFRTS materials 
to be used on either a new or already edstlig 
radio or television system, the command must 
forward a request to CHINFO in accordance 
with SECNAVINST 1700 (AFRTS series). The 
request must include the following information: 

e Justification for the materials and the 
number in the audience. 

e Outlet staffing plan. 

e Estimated on air target date and date 
first shipment of materials would be required. 

e Concurrence from the Chief of Naval 
Material (MAT-019) that TV equipment to be 
used for the telecasting of AFRTS TV program 
materials meets established standards. 

e Concurrence from SAAD that broadcast 
radio equipment to be used for playing of AFRTS 
radio program materials meets minimum estab- 
lished standards when modified for shipboard 
use. 

Upon receipt of authorization of AFRTS 
affiliation the Chief of Information notifies all 
agencies concerned, and shipments of AFRTS- 
LA program materials will be scheduled. 

CRITERIA 

Criteria to be considered in the establish- 
ment of any AFRT outlet are as follows: 



• The outlet must not cause interference, 
as determined by the rules of the FCC, to 
broadcast stations licensed by the Commission, 
or to stations in other countries. 

• The outlet must not restrict or preclude 
the use of a broadcast frequency by a station 
licensed by the FCC in accordance with its rules 
and standards. 

• The outlet will not compete for listeners 
with other broadcast stations. (AFRT outlets 
are intended to service U.S. military and civil- 
ian personnel and their dependents only, except 
in times of emergency when authority may be 
granted to use an AFRT outlet to disseminate 
vital information to the local populace.) 

s The outlet will not operate within the 
United States, except in certain isolated areas 
where U.S. commercial radio and television 
programs are not available. 

• A booster station is established only if it 
is intended to relay programs from an existing 
American Forces outlet. However, this does 
not preclude a command from establishing a 
booster-type station to relay programs from 
commercial or government operated stations, 
if fonds are available and authorization lms been 
obtained from the appropriate government 
agencies or commercial interests. 

Procedures for altering the size of, or dis- 
establishing an AFRT outlet, may be found in 
SECNAVINST 1700 (AFRTS series). 



STATION STUDIO LAYOUT AND 
ORGANIZATION 

The majority of AFRT outlets, network or 
independent (an outlet not connected or affiliated 
with a network), fall into three categories: 
Radio, Television, or Radio and TV combined. 
The classes of stations within these three major 
categories range from a simplified automated 
radio outlet, requiring no personnel and which 
can be used over a wired audio system or 
broadcast on an AM/FM frequency, to a com- 
bined interservice radio/TV complex with 
studios requiring dozens of assigned personnel 
in accordance with Joint service ma nning pro- 
cedures. 

The studio layouts and operations described 
in the following material are for AFRT outlets 
ashore. 
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RADIO 

The space required for the operation of a 
radio outlet falls Into three categories: 01 a 

™.JL„ ! ?! Ce8 ? a , ry ® pace to bouse and control the 
Jfopam origination sources -this Is the studio 
and control room area. 

ant en n? a< ” ™9n«red for the transmitter and 
• Administrative space. 

Pf tanaber and size of the studios will de- 

brofldiaaf e1 ^ Tr° n S* ***• 01 Vrognma to be 
Usually » one studio and announce 
booth will serve the minimum requirements of 

n ®5^ 0n / * n addition, if further facilities are 
A*® control room can be equipped for 

oneMtio? rea A ai ?J° uncem ®nts and combination 
M ** v ® Programming increases, 
either in size or number of programs, the studio 
requirements will need to be nrodS. 

* ^ typtcal floor plan for an independent Amer- 

J?j 4 Porc ®s Radio outlet is shown infigure 11-2. 
Basic equipment is included in the figure. This 

ti^wtth COrP ° 4 a ! eS featupes t0 permit opera- 
a minimuni personnel. It is de- 

rSv /^k? 6ra ! 0r ; ann0Uncer t0 di- 
recay from the control room. The equipment 

t»™ ti0n m ^ CeS Practical since turntables, 

wShiff 6001 ^ 61 ^* controil console are all 
within easy reach of the operator. The equip- 

?®” t 1 Pa ® k 18 situated for convenient reading of 

Ilf™ 7 and modul ation monitors where rrac- 

“»Jor«y Of Independent radio pro- 
AFRT^"? <Usc ““torial supplied by 

flow “ostoeratlons place the 
Re«>rd Library contiguous to the control room 
,„ Rec0I JJ auditioning facilities are pro- 
nto permit selection of material. 

^- W !* Ue g ?aU ar to the amount of time occupied 

mtertSTS? t £ ogra f M ' newa ««» information 
material are the primary products of AFRT 

thei^^rana ™® re£op ®» adequate facilities for 
**** £ SS? tton t® 1 *® P roy Wed next. Jn this 
ap ® a ^type machines for the AFRTS world- 
wide news service can be situated and ehnw- 
TOVe 'acttltles either by line from HLSi££ 

receiving location, or If necessary, receiven 
maintained by the outlet. y ce^ers 

The studio Ulustrated in figure 11-2 is 
adequate for interviews and dtecusston-tyw 
programming and could be used for^nSu 
musical combinations. Administrative and 



provlded as indicated in the 
combined lobty and derk area and office. IX 

? 001 remote from the studio 
faettities it can be situated as shown in figure 

ro«Ji!L^ 1SP0Siti0n 01 WOrkin « areas Ulustrated 

1252! L t0 trafflc flow and con- 

^ * da ?l ing tt to retirements of 

«SJ?L lMal structur ®s, these basic concepts 
should be preserved. v 

TELEVISION 

A television outlet will require considerably 

ZZ SPa ? to , ' or » radtosS? 

Studio and control rooms must be laraer to 
accmmnodate the video equipment. 

at tw P 2£‘ Ue to q>erate ,rom * small studio 
at first, where programs are limited to simple 

one-camera (derations. However, a station’s 
program schedule will soon outgrow these 
Wmited faculties and the originSX shSSd 

^L ll ^ 4 COn S Weratio “ tMs ProbSle growth 
2®* ctote ® J* 8 t0 made between one large 
studio or two small ones, it will be more 
practical to design one large studio, since this 
“^®® ent A wm toe more flexible for staging 

fniSKS? 8 # enlarged announce booth can be 
included for a one-camera set-up for news 
interviews, or other simple talk programs. * 

mans? °Z? er to accommodate the video equip- 
ment, the control room must be somewhat 

In^hf tha ? r ? di0 * th ® ^ansmitter is located 
C0, Jjf 01 p ? om » 67011 more space is re- 
Th ®?* t00 » space will be needed for 
additional engineer and production personnel in 
the television control room, ft is a good idea 

nanifwh 6 **5 studio ^bting switchboard or 
i tcanbe grated during aprogram 
by the control room engineers. ^ 

RADIO- TV 
COMBINED 



* Iteming a combined AFRT ouUet, the ke 

®° m toned.* Careful conslderatlo 
must be given to what functions can be combine 
e^imio^y wtttojt sacrifice of efficiency an 
quality. Falling this, the combined outlet wll 
become two entities staffed and fUncHoirin 
separately or understaffed and not function^ 

administration anTtratolS 

provide the ultimate answer to this efficiencv 
oTCS arChtteCtUre ““ “abeltpossibU 
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It is necessary to have two control rooms 
to accommodate functions occurring at diff erent 
intervals. In joint operations such as simulcasts, 
TV will generally “originate" for radio. Since a 
simulcast is a compromise of the requirements 
of both media, it will be found material for TV 
can be used on radio better than viceversa. An 
example of a combined radio/TV floor plan is 
shown in figure 11-3. 

ENGINEERING 

SUPPORT 

The technical aspects of setting up an AFRT 
outlet (sizes and shapes of rooms, lighting, 
power system, transmitters, installation of 
studio equipment, acoustic considerations, etc.) 
is performed by specially trained engineers, 
either from the Navy or under civilian contract. 



In compliance with an ASD(M&RA) directive, 
the Sacramento Army Depot is responsible for 
supplying all non-standard commercial-type 
broadcast equipment and replacement parts for 
commercial equipment to all AFRT outlets 
whether Army, Navy, or Air Force, with hinds 
provided by the applicable service. 

Detailed procedures for obtaining equipment, 
engineering, and maintenance support of Navy- 
operated AFRT outlets may be found in SEC- 
NAVENST 1700 (AFRTS series). 

STAFFING AN 
AFRT OUTLET 

Each military department is responsible for 
training and furnishing all personnel necessary 
to operate each American Forces Radio and 
Television Station under its jurisdiction, except 




Figure 11 -3. -Example of a floor plan for a combined AFRT facility. 
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that by Joint agreement other military 
departments provide an equitable share of the 
required personnel. 

AFRT operations vary in each co mma n d due 
to such basic factors as location of studio, 
location and size of transmitters, concentration 
of personnel, and other command requirements. 
However, a determination has been made of the 
number of hours of local production t hat will be 
required at network key outlets, affiliates, and 
other outlets in order to perform their missions 
effectively in accordance with established op- 
e ?ating procedures. The IAF-coordinated 
staffing tables allow for continuous training and 
cross-training of assigned personnel for maxi- 
mum utilization. 

The staff organization of a large AFRT com- 
pl6x might include sn officer-in-charge (usually 
the command’s public affairs officer), station 
manager, program director, news director, 
chief announcer, staff announcers, cameramen, 
engineers, and a recor^/film librar ian. Of 
course, on a small outlet afloat, you can operate 
with a manager, a couple of assistants, an 
engineer and perhaps a volunteer or two. 

By way of assistance, key Job titles and 
functions listed in IAF's radio and television 
manning tables are explained in the following 
sections: 

Station Manager 

The station manager is responsible to the 
officer-in-charge for all technical and program 
operations. He recommends and supervises 
procedures and policies on training, equipment, 
production, programming, news remotes, ad- 
ministration and assignment of personnel. 



Chief Engineer 

The chief engineer is responsible to the 
station manager for the technical operation of 
the station. This responsibility includes main- 
taining adequate technical stock levels, proper 
installation, maintenance, and operation of all 
technical equipment. He schedules work as- 
signments and training of military and civilian 
engineers. 

Program Director 

The program director is responsible for the 
daily program and production operations of the 
station. He prepares the master schedule, 



supervises training and assignment of an- 
nouncers and other production personnel. He 
reports directly to the station manager and keeps 
him informed on all schedules and program 
personnel changes desired or needed, hi the 
absence of the station manager, the progr am 

director assumes operational responsibility of 
the station. 7 

Production 
Supervisor 

The production supervisor reports to the 
program director and assists in the planning 
aqd scheduling of assignments and duty hours. 
He establishes procedures and performance 
standards and assures availability of required 
equipment, such as cameras, recorders, turn- 
tables, microphones, lighting devices, and 
supplies necessary to the operation of the equip- 
ment. He assigns broadcast, script writing, and 
production functions to subordinate personnel 
and assures adherence to broadcast operations 
such as script writing, news editing, operation 
and minor maintenance of studio equipment, set 
construction, and editing of sound tracks. 

Staff Announcer 

The staff announcer is responsible for the 
quality and effectiveness of all broadcast mate- 
rial. At all classes of stations he will be 
called upon not only to announce programs but 
to write copy, operate a control board or 
camera, direct a radio or television program, 
conduct interviews, and participate in special 
events. His activities usually will be super- 
vised by a chief announcer who will be directly 
responsible to the production supervisor or pro- 
gram director for all staff announcers and their 
work schedule. Announcer requisites are dis- 
cussed later in this chapter. 

Staff Director 



The staff director is responsible to the pro- 
duction supervisor or the program director for 
the production and direction of television pro- 
grams. He oversees preparation, selection, and 
revision of scripts. He designs, prepares and 
sets up stage settings, graphics, and special 
effects. He positions lights, cameras, micro- 
phones, and performers, selects camera shots, 
and informs camera operators which shots to 
use and when to use them. He monitors pace 
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and timing of performance. He coordinates, 
prepares, and supervises special broadcasts, 
such as athletic events and ceremonies. 

Script Writer 

The script writer is responsible for the 
writing of a complete program, including per- 
formers' cues, music, sound effects, and camera 
angles. He writes spot announcements, com- 
mentary with film, graphic aids, and scripts on 
a variety of non-teehnical subjects. On occasion 
he may write and edit continuity, rewrite mate- 
rial submitted, and rearrange picture and sound 
to ensure the most effective presentation. 

News Writer 

The news writer compiles and edits local 
and wire service news for presentation over 
radio or television. He may perform as an an- 
nouncer for special events, act as master of 
ceremonies in an informational program, or 
conduct interviews. He designs and arranges 
graphic aids for the presentation of news over 
television and prepares news stories and feature 
items. 

Librarian 

The station librarian is directly responsible 
to the program director for maintenance of the 
station library. This includes indexing tran- 
scriptions, tapes, or films, storage and filing of 
all programming materials for quick and easy 
reference. This can be a combination job, in- 
corporating announcing or production duties. 
Large stations will find it more desirable to use 
a Ml time librarian for this responsibility. 

Maintenance Engineer 

The maintenance engineer performs mainte- 
nance functions, under the direction of the chief 
engineer. He positions, secures, and inter- 
connects equipment according to plans, spec- 
ifications, or instructions. He checks action of 
such items as relays, switches, and coils and 
makes necessary adjustments. He inspects, 
dismantled, and repairs circuit wiring, and re- 
places defective components and individual 
parts. He may substitute component parts when 
necessary and fabricate simple parts not re- 
quiring precision machine tooling. He is usually 
cross-trained as an audio-video operator. 



Audio-Video Operator 

The audio-video operator maintains picture 
and sound quality during a television presenta- 
tion, by adjusting controls to assure proper per- 
formance and operation of equipment. HO co- 
ordinates with personnel controlling other 
portions of equipment on dial settings, meter 
readings and positioning of switches and controls 
to clear up maladjustments of equipment. The 
audio-video operator also establishes require- 
ments for placement of microphones and 
cameras. He is usually cross-trained as a 
maintenance engineer. 

Film Technician 

The film technician checks and inspects 
film and projector equipment for proper iden- 
tification and condition. HO inspects, repairs, 
and rewinds film before storage in ranks. He 
lubricates, cleans, adjusts, and makes replace- 
ment of minor parts of projectors, such as 
lamps, fuses, belts, amplifier tubes, springs, 
cords, and similar items. He usually operates 
the station library. 



POLICIES AND GENERAL GUIDANCE 

There are several Department of Defense 
policy factors governing the broadcast of in- 
formation and entertainment material over 
American Forces Radio and Television outlets. 
These factors, as implemented by CHINFO 
through SECNAVINST 1700 (AFRTS series), are 
discussed below. 

AUTHORIZED 

PROGRAMS 

With the exception of those programs supplied 
by AFRTS and those specified in the next para- 
graph, no AFRT outlet is authorized to broad- 
cast or record and rebroadcast any program 
sponsored by private or commercial interests, 
or foreign governments. 

lh certain instances, programs, events, or 
ceremonies broadcast by a foreign government 
or agency may be considered of sufficient cul- 
tural or informational value to warrant broad- 
cast by AFRT outlets. In such cases, area 
commanders or their representatives may auth- 
orize the rebroadcast of these programs. No 
rebroadcast of this nature, however, can be made 
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without the express permission of the originating 
or controlling foreign government or agency. 

LOCALLY PREPARED 
LIVE BROADCASTS 

AFRT outlets are authorized and encouraged 
to originate live programs which are prepared, 
produced, or supervised by staff members of the 
outlet. Live programs should reflect the highest 
standards of quality. Rebroadcast of such pro- 
grams by other AFRT outlets or networks may 
be made with the permission of the local com- 
mander responsible for the particular outlet 
involved. 

NEWS PROGRAMS 

The Department of Defense policy is that 
"there shall be a free flow of news and informa- 
tion to all military without censorship or news 
management. These policies are consistent with 
the guidelines prescribed in the National As- 
sociation of Broadcaster's code of good practices 
for newscasting. 9 

In implementing the above, the commander 
overseas (and at sea) has responsibilities for his 
command which must be related to the operation 
of AFRT stations. Therefore, the policy of free 
flow of information includes the following con- 
siderations: 

e AFRT stations operate in foreign countries 
with the approval of the host government with 
broadcast frequencies assigned by the host gov- 
ernment. Tbs commander of U.S. forces in a 
particular country must accept the obligation to 
consider carefully broadcast material that may 
be offensive within the country. 

e Information will not be broadcast that 
would be of help or assistance to any potential 
enemy. The commander has this responsibility 
at any time concerning the release of informa- 
tion which would fall in this catagory. 

e The commander is also responsible for 
the safety and well-being of his forces. There- 
fore, broadcasts will not be aired which would 
jeopardize the safety of U.S. forces. This re- 
sponsibility should not be construed to permit 
the calculated withholding of unfavorable news. 

Constant professional care should be ex- 
ercised in the preparation of news programs 
and in the selection of news sources to ensure 
that accurate and reliable news is provided. 
Newscasts and straight news reporting must be: 



• Factual and objective. 

• hi good taste. Morbid, sensational, or 
al arming details not essential to factual report- 
ing should be avoided. News should be broad- 
cast in such a manner as to avoid creation of 
panic and unnecessary alarm. 

• Based on balanced coverage of principal 
news developments without local editorializing, 
analysis, commentary (with the exception of 
local sports commentaries). Distinction must 
be made between fact and opinion. When opinion 
is expressed, the person or source must be 
identified. 

e Based on reports provided by commercial 
press associations, AFRTS-W, or an accredited 
news gathering agency, including authorized 
military news media and official news releases 
ft mamtiBg from major com mand s. 

Political News 

AFRT stations and networks are required to 
broadcast political news of a factual and im- 
partial nature from the United States. 

Political news is restricted to transcriptions 
or films distributed by AFRTS-LA or broad- 
casts by AFRTS-W. Care must be exercised to 
maintain a well-balanced, impartial coverage of 
political news without comment, criticism, 
analysis, or interpretation of an editorial nature. 

During U.S. national presidential campaigns, 
equal time must be allotted to the presidential 
and vice presidential candidates of each of the 
major political parties. Addresses by presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates should 
be scheduled during the most advantageous 
listening hours, and adequate advance notice of 
the date and hour of each broadcast should be 
given. 

Attribution For 
AFRTS-W News 

All news stories relating to U.S. and DOD 
policies must be separately attributed to the 
actual news source (such as the Secretary of 
Defense). K the attribution provided by the news 
media source is vague (such as “according to 
informed sources 9 or “government officials 9 ), 
or if the news media source speculates and in- 
terprets comments of a specific source, the 
entire story must be separately attributed to 
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the news media source. AFRTS-W attempts to 
obtain official comment or specific attribution 
on such stories. When in doubt, local announcers 
should attribute the Individual news story to the 
originating news media source. Examples: 
"According to United Press....* or ..."the New 
York Times says....* 

Attribution For 
Local Sources 

News of military activities provided by 
AFRT networks and outlets is considered an 
essential part of AFRTS-W operations. AH such 
news transmitted to AFRTS-W by teletype, 
voice circuit, or recordings must be preceded 
by a statement that the news story has been 
cleared for release by the command to which 
the news pertains. This clearance allows nec- 
essary attribution to the news source. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
BROADCASTING 

Broadcasts in other than the English language 
are limited to: 

e Those designed to satisfy the needs of U.S. 
military personnel speaking other than English. 

e Radio or television programs or announce- 
ments in the language of the host country, with 
adequate English translation, addressed spec- 
ifically to DOD personnel to increase their 
knowledge of the language and appreciation of 
the host country, its customs, background, and 
people. 

e Official and confirmed requests by the 
host government to alert its civilian popula ion 
of emergency conditions, such as storms, floou - . 
and hurricanes. 

SPECIAL BROADCASTS 

Commands, AFRT outlets, and networks must 
be alerted at times to broadcast specials. 
Stations are alerted by an unclassified, IMME- 
DIATE message from the Secretary of Defense 
and the text of the message will be preceded by 
the following: "This is a special message 

No. for all American Forces Radio and 

Television stations.* 

Upon receipt of such a message, each AFRT 
outlet and network must broadcast and telecast 
the program or event at least twice. Only the 
ASD(M&RA) is authorized to approve an excep- 



tion to the requirement to broadcast these pro- 
grams. Editing is not authorized. Reports con- 
cerning these special broadcasts are discussed 
later in this chapter under "AFRT Station Ad- 
ministration.* 

RELIGIOUS 

PROGRAMS 

Religious programs are limited to programs 
supplied by AFRTS-LA and programs originated 
by local command chaplains. Requests for 
broadcast of other religious programs must be 
submitted through command channels to the Chief 
of ^formation for coordination with the Armed 
Forces Chaplains Board. 

COMMERCIAL 

MATERIAL 

The use of commercial tape or phonograph 
recordings by AFRT outlets is prohibited. 
Broadcast of live music over AFRT outlets is 
restricted to that which has been cleared by 
AFRTS-LA for use in the area concerned except 
where local agreements exist with music com- 
panies holding performing rights. 

USE OF AFRTS 
SUPPLIED MATERIALS 

AFRTS program materials are to be broad- 
cast as received, except for non-suitability of 
content due to existing local situations which 
would make airing undesirable. 

Deletions in radio transcriptions, audio, and 
video recordings and television films may be 
made: 

e To repair damaged portions. 

e To remove portions of a program which 
violate local broadcast restrictions as directed 
by the local commander. 

e To modify a program package for Fleet 
use. 

Deleted portions removed for any reason 
must be reinserted into the programming pack- 
age before onward shipment. Exceptions are 
authorized only by IAF. 

As permitted by good programming prac- 
tices, information programs received in AFRTS 
program packages or from Navy internal in- 
formation sources should be aired by AFRT 
outlets in prime time, whenever possible. If a 
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fig?*" e Sf te to which the command respon- 

p f eratlon of an AFRT outlet or 
network determines that any of these informa- 
tion programs should not be aired at all, CHINFO 
must be so advised. This policy does not apply 

oner^» W i en SU ?* h usage would toterfere with 
operational commitments. 

AvSnna 39 spectficall y authorized by IAF, 
AFRTS program materials must not be used: 

• On commercial, private, or foreian 
ftetS ent " 0WneCl broadcastl «* or telecasting 

• a program which originates from a 
tortsUatlon and is broadcast by a com- 

mercial station. 

• At a dance, party or other activity where 

Xic^nti?^ 6 “ rt * * PrOfe8Si0nal 

^ * feed " from a hospital program 

taTSS? ££ fL St8m * * ro ' ,lde ente^faS 

X “ oh . K">-thorai>eutlc activities as service 
fortfc tSti 9Uartera ’ *’ arracks > offices, and so 

e For commercial purposes, or in anv 
manner that would constitute competition with, 
artte^^f detr hnental to, commercial 

forests. owners, or other private in- 

f . * ^ or dlrect Projection exhibitions. (AFRTS 

mSMiS 1 S<S. rPgrams a* 600 * authorized for direct 
Picture projection rather than distribu- 

systemT * CirCUit or forecasting TV 

• Aboard Navy ships while in port or within 

Xr rCW Ehgl,Sh SPeakte ^ *-oad- 

e For transmission from ships unless sn«r*. 

CHINFa S^smaytr^s- 
!®‘‘ television programming materials 

JANAP iai P3 i !!..? ? m f.f ny “ B,er the *““">«* of 

* P0rttons * wMch 



Television t ransmissions from ship 
toahip: Wot for operational use within 
50 nautical miles of the United States or 

0r other countries except 
where bilateral agreements are made with 
the country involved. Vertically polar- 

antenna with the 
effective radiated power (ERP) limited to 
that necessary to provide a field strength 
of approximately 200 micro-volts per 
meter at a distance of 10 nautical miles.* 



prodaced AFRT programming should 
not be made available to commercial or private 

stattons or networks without ap- 
povalof the area commander having designated 
control of the AFRT facility involved, aSthen 
only through normal public affairs charnels. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL 
REQUESTS & CLEARANCES 

Negotiations for radio and television nro- 

for AFRTS use is the respon- 
sibility of IAF and its two major fieldactivities 
»fevy activities do not submit inquiries or re- 
Weata concerning such material to commercial 
interests (i.e., film producers, networks, broad- 
casters, recording companies, owners, soon- 
sore, or individual stations). AU^hltenSte. 

** directed to AFRTS-LA or AFRTS-W 
with an information copy to CHINFO. 

Necessary clearances for all programming 

*^ RTS are oWained 
IAF or its field activities from interested 
unions, associations, owners, guilds, or spon- 

ADVERTISING POLICY 

The Department of Defense neither endorses 
nor sponsors the advertisement of any com- 

’fSSSS? product or service. Therefore, no 
AFRTS program (live, transcribed, or filmed) 

may be associated with a commercial sponsor 
in fact or by implication. sponsor 

AFRTS-LA is responsible for removing all 
commercials from radio and television pro- 
grams distributed for use on AFRT outlets. 

-;£ 7 !‘ W /®“ 0Tes 811 oonanercials from its 
radio broadcasts, both recorded and live. 

PROGRAM SCHEDULES 

Dissemination of local program schedules 
is encouraged. However, publication of sched- 

te n ^« azine s must be limited 

to those distributed solely to U.S. forces and 
their dependents. 

PROGRAM LOGS 

Each AFRT outlet, including ships, is re- 
quired to maintain a detailed daily operational 
(transmitter and program) loTacc^X f^ 
every minute of the broadcast day. The lew in- 
cludes identification of programs and spot 
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announcements and the precise time at which 
they were broadcast. Logs are retained for a 
minimum of one year. They are discussed and 
illustrated later in this chapter under “AFRT 
Station Administration.* 

LISTENER RESPONSE 

Solicitation of listener response of any type 
is limited to U.S. military and hired civilian 
personnel and their dependents. Surveys should 
be taken at least once ayear so that programming 
can be tailored to current likes and dislikes of 
the audience. 

STATION IDENTIFICATION 

AFRT outlets must identify themselves at 
prescribed, regular intervals in compliance 
with allied communications procedure. 

Station identification may be made as follows: 
"This is American Forces Radio (or Television)* 
or "This is AFRT,* followed fay the name of the 
city, command, or other geographical location, 
or the name of the Navy ship, ff call letters are 
required and have been assigned, these must be 
used in station ID’s. 

AFRT outlets must identify themselves at 
least twice daily, at sign-on and sign-off, as 
"This is American Forces Radio (and/or Tele- 
vision), the voice of information for the Amer- 
ican Forces.* Ih addition to network identifica- 
tion, affiliates are required to identify 
themselves twice daily at sign-on and sign-off 
as an "affiliate of the American Forces Radio 
and Television Service, the voice of informa- 
tion for the American Forces.* 

If not in violation of an agreement with the 
host country, the national anthem of the United 
States is played at sign-on and sign-off on 
stations operating less than 24 hours a day. 
Stations operating 24 hours a day are required 
to play the national anthem at least once a day 
at a time designated fay the commander ex- 
ercising operational control. Where applicable 
and with concurrence of the host government, 
the national anthem of that country may be played 
in conjunction with that of the U.S., and is iden- 
tified as such. 

PROGRAMMING SECURITY 

The policy of maximum disclosure of news 
within the limits of security (Article F-2005 of 
PA Regs) applies to AFRTS programming. Cal- 



culated withholding of unfavorable news stories 
is not permitted. However, in areas overseas 
where foreign nationals frequently tune in to 
AFRTS broadcasts, wording of newscasts and 
choice of other program material may be in- 
fluenced by a courteous consideration for local 
sensibilities, but the basic policy of unres- 
tricted access to all news available to other 
segments of the American public still applies. 



RADIO/TV ANNOUNCING REQUISITES 

The attributes usually considered necessary 
in a professional radio announcer are a good 
voice, no regional accent, dear diction, and 
accurate pronunciation. The television an- 
nouncer must have all these plus a pleasant 
appearance, some acting ability, and the ability 
to memorize easily. 

These necessary attributes must be supple- 
mented with training and experience. The an- 
nouncer's voice, and in television his ap- 
pearance, quite often affect the audience’s opin- 
ions about programs, about sponsors, and even 
about stations. A resonant voice, the best dic- 
tion, and even the best pronunciation will not 
help the announcer who mechanically reads lines 
and fails to project a feeling of sincerity. !h 
effect, the announcer must adopt a good person- 
ality and make his voice reflect that personality. 

The purpose of this section is to discuss 
radio and television announcing techniques so 
that you will be able to recognize the necessary 
delivery, conversational voice, and adaptability 
requisites when auditioning possible candidates 
to supplement your AFRT station staff-either 
permanently or part-time. 

DELIVERY 

There is a dose alliance between microphone 
delivery and the fundamentals of public speaking 
(discussed in Chapter 5 of this manual). This 
does not mean that a good public speaker would 
necessarily be a good announcer or vice versa. 
It does mean that certain fundamentals invoice, 
diction, and pronunciation are common to both 
areas. The major difference between public 
speaking and announcing is in style and projec- 
tion. 

In essence, the platform orator orates, while 
the announcer merely talks. The orator is 
reaching out to a group audience with voice and 
gestures, while the announcer is talking to 
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individuals and the projection is through elec- 
tronic means. Despite these means and dif- 
ferences, the similarities in fundamentals do 
remain. The announcer must be just as con- 
cerned as the public speaker when considering 
the sound of his voice and his handling of words. 
Naturally, there are always exceptions....Dizzy 
Dean has been a successful sportscaster for 
years despite the fact that his diction and pro- 
nunciation have horrified the nation's English 
teachers. Similarly, many politicians, labor 
leaders, religious leaders, and other public 
figures have been known to spellbind groups 
with speeches that left much to be desired in 
grammatical construction. However, these are 
exceptions, and we must concern ourselves with 
the RULES. The rules say that a pleasant voice, 
good diction, and accurate pronunciation are 
essential to aspiring announcers as well as to 
aspiring orators. 

CONVERSATIONAL TONE 

An announcer doing a disc-jockey (never 
refer to a commercial radio personality as a 
disc-jockey— most resent it) or record show 
may spend an hour ad-libbing and being very 
informal. You might call it being strictly con- 
versational. He may do a strictly "talk show," 
which may involve telephone calls from 
listeners. Then on the hour, or half-hour as 
station policy dictates, he may be called upon to 
read a newscast and a few commercials. Al- 
though he must become somewhat more formal 
for the newscast he is still expected to maintain 
a conversational approach. This is the direct 
and personal approach of the electronic media. 
It is a one-sided conversation to be sure, but 
still it is conversational and should not sound 
as if it is being read. Audiences expect and 
want sincerity and naturalness from radio and 
television announcers. Despite the fact that we 
converse almost every day of our lives, the con- 
versational style of an announcer varies from 
everyday talk and is actually an acquired skill. 

TO develop such a style takes constant prac- 
tice and experience. An effective method of 
developing this "art of conversation" is to read 
aloud as much as possible and, better still, read 
aloud with someone listening who can later 
criticize from the standpoint of conversational 
quality and the ability to communicate ideas. 
Another method is to tape various other good 
announcers and then compare their styles with 
the aspiring announcer's. However, copying 



other styles should not be attempted, because 
no two people are alike. 

Much can be learned simply from listening 
with a critical ear. A good announcer should 
never try to assume permanently a personality: 
or style that is not his own. He is a commu-i 
nicator and uses a conversational approach to 
ensure that the ideas and thoughts he presents 
are fully understood by his audience, to the 
final analysis, nothing can replace practice and 
experience. 

VOICE CONTROL 

Another basic skill of the good announcer is 
complete controLoUbis voice. There are certain 
characteristics of the voice which can be studied 
and improved. These are pitch, timing, volume, 
and quality. However, it is up to the aspiring 
announcer to master these. 

Pitch 

Pitch refers to the position of the voice on 
the musical score— soprano, tenor, baritone. 
Everyone has a habitual pitch and range. Varia- 
tions in pitch on the announcer's part are re- 
freshing and necessary to avoid sounding mono- 
tonous. Common faults among announcers are 
that their pitch is forced too low, that they are 
inflexible, or that they have too limited a range. 
Pitch control and variations of pitch can be 
acquired through diligent practice. The use of 
a tape recorder will help the aspiring announcer 
overcome these and other pitfalls. 

Timing 

Timing is that characteristic of speaking 
which refers to the duration of speech sounds 
and pauses and, as with pitch, the announcer 
must constantly strive for flexibility in timing. 
Variation once again helps to serve that ever- 
demanding master— the clock on the wall. The 
ability to change his rate of delivery, sometimes 
imperceptibly, is a must for the professional 
announcer. Common "time traps" into which 
announcers sometime fall are hesitation, mono- 
tone delivery, staccato-like sound, and a too 
rapid rate of delivery. 

Volume 

Volume refers to the loudness and intensity 
of sounds and is often us^d by announcers for 
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emphasis or to achieve a special effect. Be- 
cause of electronic equipment limitations, the 
radio*televl8ion announcer does not enjoy or 
benefit from the variations in volume as does 
the platform orator. However, the announcer 
must be aware of the characteristics of volume. 
Constant loudness will leave the anno unc e r with 
a monotone while too much variation tends 
merely to annoy the listener. There Is a happy 
medium, but it Is up to the announcer to find It. 

Quality 

Quality Is the voice characteristic that makes 
it possible to distinguish one voice from an- 
other. it would be a sad thing If everyone 
sounded alike. Quality Is something that an- 
nouncers strive to improve. Speech habits such 
as a nasal twang, harshness, regionalism, and 
hoarseness, to name a few, are undesirable and 
should be eliminated. Voice quality is very im- 
portant, because, in the mind of the listener, 
quality is often linked with personality. 



grouped into the following five prog rammin g 
services; 



e 

e 

e 

e 

e 



Radio transcriptions 
Tape service 
Television films 
Shortwave transmissions 
Teletype news service 



Successful local program building demands 
skillful and effective arrangement of these mate- 
rials in order to meet scheduled broadcast hours 
and satisfy needs of the local military commu- 
nity. Local originations complement and sup- 
plement these basic program building aids. 

TRANSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

The weekly transcription service, consisting 
of microgroove pressings, is distributed to 
American Forces Radio Stations in three basic 
units: 



ANNOUNCER 

ADAPTABILITY 

Personality is reflected in the voice. Pro- 
gram types change throughout a broadcast sta- 
tion's day and it is essential that anaimouneer be 
capable of changing his style to fit the content 
and mood of the particular program. No matter 
what the program type or theme may be, t he 
listener enjoys hearing a voice that suggests 
naturalness, sincerity, integrity, vitality, and 
friendliness. All-in-all, the announcer must be 
somewhat like a chameleon— he must be able to 
adapt to the many variations of style that the 
average broadcast day will demand of him. He 
should set high standards for himself as far as 
voice control, diction, and pronunciation are 
concerned and then he should strive constantly 
to live up to those standards. This is a never- 
ending, ever-leaming process. 



BASIC PROGRAM BUILDING MATERIALS 

The program building materials supplied by 
AFRTS-LA and AFRTS-W are the nucleus from 
which local programs are developed. They in- 
clude a varied cross-section of American radio 
and television entertainment, events of national 
and international importance, sports, news, and 
informational features. These materials can be 



Radio Program Unit (RU) 

Transcriptions in this weekly unit consist of 
decommercialized information and entertain- 
ment programs procured from the major net- 
works, independent stations, and producers in 
the U.S. This material is supplemented by 
specially prepared programs obtained from 
public affairs offices of all military services, 
and other sources that can provide suitable 
programming. Pressings are circuited to 
stations in the proximate geographic area an d 
are not usually retained on a permanent basis. 
Network headquarters, which are responsible for 
the centralized programming of satellite stations 

and relays, receive and retain their own units. 

Radio Current 
Features (RCF) 

Pressings in this weekly unit receive priority 
treatment and remain with the individual stations 
because of the perishable or timely nature of 
the material. This programming is generally 
incorporated into a permanent station library 
and includes the following materi al : 

• News and information progr am^ . 

• Holiday specials. 

• Information spot announcements. 

• Filler segments. 

• Promotional spot announcements. 
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t.rLS3K.f rogrWM °" natlonal ■* ta - 

mu/ic'S&rST ’ 8l80ted tnm authorlta « ve 

Radio Music Library (RML) 

- a . wee ^y shipment of transcriptions 

of the current musical releases in all categori es 

liESSS* **° b * taHen *° *“ wl ° : 

TAPE SERVICE 

The monthly tape service is designed to meet 
“if ™ eds of automatic programming systems 
which use only audio tapes. Programming in 
? generally the same type of music 
available in the Radio Program Library (RPL) 
but more middle-of-the-road. The tape wtoie 
sent to each station for retention in their PM 

io r ^ ry i , ^ Tape f are V4*, 4 track stereo at 3-3/4 
ips on 14* reels. 

TV FILM 

£i *» service, consisting of 16mm 
7®** ^ released to American Forces television 
stations in four basic distribution units; 



* mtUmX * ad to - 

». J?*® 18 circuited among stations on 

ftortoM eircutt* to facilitate tto.ly telwU? 
then returned to AFRTS-LA. 

Special Program Unit 

£Ums Especial interest, 

t?. eaC u stat * 0n ^ direct air mail and 
retained by each station. 

Library Unit 

These are periodic shipments of film which 
are permanently retained by indivi<£aTr? 
stations for subsequent replay. They include: 

e Decommercialized information and enter- 

mss Xsrs,5“ lgned *° suppiement the 

e Holiday and seasonal programs, 
e Informational slides. 

• Spot announcements, 
e Fillers of varying lengths. 

SHORTWAVE 

TRANSMISSIONS 



Weekly Program Unit 

»«t+ not retatee * on a permanent basis, 

“ a complete unit from station to 
rtat^tteoogh dMlgnatol olrculto and returned 
to AFRTS-LA. This updated material consists 

°! COmmerciallzecl Information and enter- 
tainment programs. 

e Cartoons. 

e Religious films. 

e Motion picture features. 

e Industrial and public service films. 

Weekly Priority Unit 

nh u^ h9 l B ? U ”l U , 1 COnta ‘" fllms 01 «®ely interest, 
:!K2* <«^t air matt. Theei 

• Play-by-play sports. 

curre^ I S. d0CUmentaryPr0gran “ coverln « 



The daily, 24-hour shortwave transmissions 
? numerous frequencies from 
AFRTS-W should be incorporated into station 
schedules, either as direct rebroadcasts or as 
delayed rebroadcasts. 

AFRTS-W operates on a basic program wheel 
concept with a news program for the first fifteen 
minutes followed by 5/15 minutes of sports. A 
rive-minute news summary follows on the half- 
i« Sf f^toing 25 minutes of each hour 

to figure nl h 4 featUPe neWS * Se ® pr °* ram wheel 

are prepare* primarily from AP, 
2, ABC> CBS » MBS » NBC Group- W, and Metro- 
media news sources. All news is broadcast as 
received from the originating sources. Sports 
news and features are compiled from the major 
u.s. wire services and commercial broadcast 

£E!*Zj* ^J* 1011 to sports organizations and 
sports personalities. 

Feature news consists mainly of presenta- 
tions tooadcast by the major U.S. commercial 
featuring widely-known personalities, 
a addition to commercial network sources, 
special features, such as "Hometown, USA.* are 
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Figure 11-4.— AFRTS-W operates on this basic program wheel concept. 



174.95 



prepared from material received from more 
than 150 commercial radio stations in the 50 
states. Other feature programs are provided 
by educational networks and Government 
agencies such as NASA, United Nations, and 
NATO. 

AFRTS-W correspondents (including one 
JOCS/JOCM) cover the Washington area to en- 
sure coverage of military and seat-of-Govern- 
ment news at particular interest to U.S. military 
personnel. 

Tim AFRTS-W program wheel may be pre- 
empted by major sports events, space shots, 
and other special events such as Presidential 
addresses and news conferences or other news- 



worthy events broadcast by the commercial net- 
works in the U.S. Current information on sched- 
ule changes and special programming or 
frequencies is contained in "Program Notes" 
which are broadcast three times a day. These 
are fed seven days a week andare 10 minutes in 
length. 

Programs are scheduled in Greenwich Mean 
Time (GMT), the time of day on the Prime 
Meridian (0° Long.), to facilitate world- wide 
broadcast. GMT is shown as Z on the chart. To 
find what time a program will be broadcast in 
your area, refer to the world time chart in 
figure 11-5. 

Schedules of AFRTS-W shortwave radio 
broadcasts, listing programs, times, beams, 
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Figure 11-5.— Shortwave programs are transmitted in GMT, shown as Z on the chart. 



and frequencies are printed and distributed to 
AFRT outlets, four times each year. 

TELETYPE SERVICE 

The AFRTS-W teletype news service pro- 
vides networks and outlets world-wide with a 
steady flow of news files on a regular basis in 
support of their own news operations. The news 



files, written in broadcast style, are designed 
to assist outlets with insufficient news resources 
of their own. 

The news files, approximately 900 words in 
length, are transmitted over the DOD Commu- 
nications System daily. One of these daily news 
files is devoted exclusively to sports and one to 
military news. Two of the news files are trans- 
mitted to the Navy for iise by ships at sea. 
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AFRTS-LA PROCEDURES 

AFRTS-LA-DP-1 , Policies and Procedures 
for Distribution and Handling of Radio and 
Television Programming Materials prescribes 
programming policy, distribution procedures, 
and methods of handling program materials used 
by AFRT outlets. It is distributed by AFRTS-LA 
which also distributes a season “Programming 
Guide" keeping stations informed of current 
changes affecting programming such as new, 
deleted, or rotated materials. Designated out- 
lets automatically receive copies of these pub- 
lications. 

Complete AFRTS program service for both 
radio and television is authorized for approved 
AFRT outlets only. Modified AFRTS pro- 
gramming services (radio and television) are 
authorized for ships at sea. All requests for 
this service must be made to the Chief of In- 
formation in accordance with procedures out- 
lined in SECNAVINST 1700 (AFRTS series). 

Television 



Modified TV programming packages, con- 
sisting of approximately 25 hours of adult enter- 
tainment programming and sports, are available 
in certain areas to deployed units equipped with 
closed circuit television systems. Local regula- 
tions in these areas contain pertinent additional 
information. A ship desiring television material 
while deployed need not submit a request to 
CHINFO if it has previously submitted a request 
to be included on a TV programming package 
circuit. A ship approved as an authorized AFRT 
outlet will continue to receive progr amming 
materials in deployed areas until CHINFO re- 
ceives a formal request to discontinue the 
service or disestablish the outlet. 



Radio 



Modified radio programming packages con- 
sisting of the weekly radio package or radio 
library, or both, are available to Navy ships 
with broadcast radio systems or internal distri- 
bution systems meeting standards established by 
the Di**< ~-or of Special Missions, Sacramento 
Army Depot. Use is not restricted to deployment 
arean Ivtf general AFRT broadcasting policy 
appL ?• 



AFRTS-W PROCEDURES 

The Secretary of the Navy authorizes and 
encourages all Navy activities to monitor 
AFRTS-W shortwave broadcasts when the op- 
portunity permits, even though they may not be 
authorized members of the AFRT system. Re- 
broadcast of AFRTS-W shortwave materials 
over radiating or closed circuit stations is 
limited to authorized AFRT outlets, ships at 
sea where no ? English speaking newscasts 
are available, to certain other Navy com- 
mands through * ; ial requests to CHINFO. 

Monitoring a* rebroadcast of AFRTS-W 
cabled prvgt ar. r .mg are limited to AFRT out- 
lets and cei- m other commands designated by 
IAF, and in accordance with contracts issued 
by commercial telecommunications systems 
carrying the material. Requests for this service 
are also made through CHINFO. 



PROGRAMMING THE LOCAL STATION 

The paramount concern in programming the 
AFRT outlet is the audience. To determine its 
composition and needs, a survey of personnel 
in the area is usually an effective measuring 
tool. Here are some questions for considera- 
tion: 

e Which military services are represented? 
e Which service is predominant? 
e Other than radio and television, what 
sources of information are available? 

e What are the working, meal, leisure, and 
sleeping hours of the audience covered? 

e Of leisure time, which periods are most 
popular for listening to radio or watching tele- 
vision? 

e Generally, what category of programs is 
preferred? 

* Specifically, which program titles are 
favorites? 

e What type of music is desired? 
e What is the dependent population? 
e How many children, by age groups, are 
involved? 

With this knowledge, programming can have 
valid objectives, and can serve the best interests 
or purpose for which it is intended. Question- 
naires developed by station managers can be 
designed for information relevant to the in- 
dividual area. Analysis of the results of an 
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audience survey can serve as an important key 
to successful program planning. 

Due to the shifting of military personnel, the 
personality of an audience can change dras- 
tically. Hence, it is advisable that one year be 
the maximum lapse between survey projects. In 
each case, the validity of a survey will depend 
on the number of questionnaires distributed. 
The format should be kept as simple as possible, 
and each person polled should be made to feel 
that the responses will influence and affect pro- 
gram plans. 



A will represent peak hours, when listeners 
and viewers are available in greatest numbers. 
The theory here is to give the audience what the 
majority of them want when they can listen or 
watch. Class W B" programs, therefore, will be 
thwe not as popular, or pertinent, which can be 
scheduled at other than peak listening or viewing 
hours. 

Vertical or 
Horizontal Booking 



Whether programming information or enter- 
tainment, the needs of the primary audience 
(men and women in uniform and their dependents) 
should receive the greatest attention. 

The next step in program pl ann ing is to 
ascertain how much of the desired information 
and entertainment is available in the material 
received from Washington and Los Angeles, and 
how much the local population can be relied on 
for live presentations. A survey can include 
questions for indicating talent in the area. 

Armed, then, with the composite picture of 
audience preference, program and local talent 
available, the station manager nor mally con- 
sults or coordinates program plans with the 
staff of the major command. In most Navy 
situations, the area command public affairs 
officer is designated to represent the command. 

PROGRAM SCHEDULING 

There is no slide rule for programming a 
military audience which may be completely 
transient, static, or semistatic. Regardless of 
audience type, one substantial fact is evident: 
The audience is composed of human beings who 
consider radio and television environmental 
parts of life and programming service must be 
geared to fit their mode of living to the fullest 
extent. This, in the final analysis, will dictate 
the radio or TV broadcast schedule. 

In developing the daily program schedule, 
you will find the following commercial tools 
helpful in determining the viewing or listening' 
habits of your audience: 

• Classification bo oking 

• Vertical or horizontal booking 

• Block booking 

Classification Boo kin g 

This programming tool classifies listening 
and viewing hours as “A* or “B" hours. Class 



The program director arranges segments of 
his schedule according to the type of program— 
either vertically (one day’s broadcasting period) 
or horizontally (a period of two or more con- 
secutive days). Examples of this type of program 
booking are: five western programs in one night 
(vertical programming), or one western program 
at the same time, on five consecutive nights. 
Monday through Friday (horizontal program- 
ming). 

Block Booking 

This method, used by many radio and tele- 
vision stations, is the segmenting of a typical 
broadcast day into blocks. The broadcast day 
for radio may vary from 18 to 24 hours per day. 
The listening habits of an audience may permit 
a break of the daily radio broadcast schedule 
into five or six segments: 0600-0800, 0800- 
1100, 1100-1300, 1300-1700, 1700-2400, 2400- 
0600. This blocking is dictated by the peculi- 
arities of the duty hours and responsibilities of 
the military personnel. 

The station manager will discover t h a t the 
more suitable or desirable method of scheduling 
will rest with the audience he serves. You should 
also remember that television operations, unlike 
radio, should be more critically geared to the 
off-duty time of military personnel. Other 
factors, such as available film supply, local 
talent, versatility of staff, and the capabilities 
of studio equipment are secondary in governing 
the TV schedule. A typical broadcast day for 
television, therefore, will begin with sign-on at 
1500 or 1600 each weekday and sign-off at 2400, 
with a slightly longer telecast day on Saturday 
and a continuous Sunday schedule from 0800 to 
midnight. 

THE MAJOR PROGRAM BLOCKS 

The following discussion on major program 
blocks and their peculiarities is presented as a 
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general guideline for prospective station man- 
agers or program directors: 

0600-0800/1100-1300 

Normally, during these periods, military 
personnel are preoccupied with the preparations 
for going to duty. This follows the normal habits 
of morning stateside audiences* Programming 
should then be lively, cheerful and invigorating— 
attuned to the needs of that part of the day. An- 
nouncements should be short and alertly de- 
livered. Musical selections should be brief, 
varied, largely popular, and preferably melodic* 

0800-1100/1300-1700 

These periods, at most military commands, 
often represent the times when the majority of 
military personnel are occupied. This can be 
a problem area. However, this is the time when 
minority audiences (numerical) can be served 
extremely well; i.e., dependents, hospital 
patients, mess personnel, or the indigenous 
audience. During these. hours "home-maker* 
shows, "soap operas," and childrens' features 
can be inserted. Also, certain area problems 
of special interest or concern to dependents or 
indigenous audiences might be programmed. 
These periods should not contain programs of 
such extended length as to exclude or discourage 
the tuning of military personnel. 

1700 To Sign-Off 

As 1700 approaches, the radio or television 
station should openly play to the audience for 
whom it basically exists— military personnel. 
This transition will likely be a progressive 
thing until about 1900 or 1930. By this time, 
audience habits will have become more static. 
Personnel who are going to be away from their 
radio or TV sets during the evening will have 
completed their preparations and will have gone. 
You can normally assume that those remaining 
will continue to be a potentially attentive audience 
during all or part of the evening hours, until 
2230 or 2300, when the numbers will begin to 
dwindle. 

The period around 1900 to approximately 
2230 or 2300, at most commands, will furnish 
an audience of larger size. During this period 
the alert station manager should ensure that 
informational and entertainment programs of 
top-flight interest are scheduled. The com- 
petitive recreation plans at each command during 
the evening hours will deserve consideration for 
program planning. Generally, music or movie 



film will be in order for the period 2230 to 
sign-off, as it will have the greatest mass appeal 
at this time. 

PROGRAM BALANCE 

The business of serving military personnel 
becomes a unique undertaking when you realize 
the gamut of tastes which must be catered to 
by AFRT stations. Xh an attempt to please as 
many viewers or listeners as possible— at least 
some of the time— you must make provisions 
for a balance of program types. Beyond the 
obvious categories of information and entertain- 
ment features, further breakdowns can be re- 
fined into specific types, such as: 

e News 
e Sports 
e Music 
e Comedy 
e Drama 
e Westerns 
e Religious 

e Programs for children 
e Programs for women 

Along with programmed shows, a balanced 
offering in types of music is also important and 
should be given careful study. To meet this re- 
quirement, the Weekly Music Transcription 
Library shipments from LA provide a steady 
flow of all types of music. These shipments in- 
clude the following music categories: 
e P— Popular 
e SP— Symphonic- Popular 

• C— Concert 

• W— Western (country/hillbilly) 

• CH— Childrens' 

• L— Latin 

• MW-Music of the World 
e R— Religious 

• M— Military 

This continuous supply provides a growing 
station library which remains with each outlet 
and helps build a background of music types to 
draw upon for disc shows and local productions. 

In still another category— religion— the bal- 
ance can be adequately met for radio or tele- 
vision by utilizing the religious films and tran- 
scriptions in the weekly program units supplied 
by AFRTS-LA, covering the basic faiths— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. In addition, 
the station manager has the responsibility of 
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providing equal time for all chaplains in the 
area. 

In programming the AFRT station, the station 
manager, program director, in fact, all person- 
nel connected with the outlet, have a serious 
responsibility for maintaining program stand- 
ards. The station should consider itself an in- 
vited guest and that listening and viewing are 
communal. 



LOCAL ENTERTAINMENT AND 
INFORMATION PROGRAMS 

Local productions, tailored to the needs and 
desires of a locale, can be good morale builders 
as well as excellent local program building de- 
vices. Earnest efforts should be made for a 
degree of professionalism which will satisfy the 
listening or viewing audience. These shows 
should supplement stateside transcribed or 
filmed features, and professional performers 
should not be sacrified for these local offerings. 

Listeners and viewers will want, first, their 
favorite stateside programs. When a choice 
must be made between a program popular at 
home and a local production of unknown or 
dubious quality, it will always be desirable to 
schedule the higher-rated professional segment. 
Recognized local talent should not be discouraged 
but used wisely. 

Amateurism in radio and television can be 
guarded against with careful pre-program plan- 
ning. Mechanics are different, but basic general 
areas of activity are common to each medium. 
These include: 

e Casting 
e Rehearsing 
e Timing 
e Staging 
e Writing 

Casting is extremely important. A good 
script, program idea or format can be nullified 
with a poorly selected performer. The viewer 
or listener does not expect seasoned professional 
quality, but this fact should not be an excuse to 
accept mediocrity when time and research will 
bring to the microphone or camera a more ac- 
ceptable personality. 

Rehearsing is the key to smooth production 
for both radio and television. Unsure and falter- 
ing performers can be made less so wi^h adequate 
rehearsal. This is particularly true in tele- 
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vision, where the additional dimension of video 
is a complicating factor in establishing the final 
intricate composite of sight and sound. Adequate 
rehearsing before air time will blend all in- 
gredients into a seemingly effortless and enjoy- 
able pattern for the television viewer. Tour 
cardinal responsibility is to make arrangements 
for sufficient rehearsal time for local offerings. 
If this prerequisite has been overlooked, cancel- 
lations are in order rather than risk antagonizing 
an audience with poorly prepared material. 

Timing will distinguish the professional from 
the amateur. There is no exception in either 
medium. The mechanics of timing a radio or 
television program is an individual matter. 
Methods and procedures will vary with indivi- 
duals controlling the program. The important 
consideration to remember is that an audience 
expects disciplined programming and nothing 
will aggravate viewers or listeners more than 
sloppily-timed material. You should guarantee 
against infractions of timing by reiterating to 
station personnel that timing is an important 
step in the pre-program planning of their as- 
signed units. 

Staging is important to radio, only in so far 
as variety or audience participation programs 
are concerned. Where possible, these should 
be played before an audience, since laughter and 
reactions are contagious and sweep listeners 
into the program's spirit. Mounting or staging 
for these radio segments can be simple, but it 
should present a pleasant and comfortable 
framework for the audience, with the stage the 
focal point of interest. Staging for the tele- 
vision camera is of paramount importance, and 
for this reason more time must be allocated in 
pre-program planning. In stations where radio 
and television are side by side, you must guard 
against transferring radio formats or ideas to 
television without the necessary adjustments for 
effective visual presentation of an idea. Tele- 
vision is a visual art; the viewer knows this and 
expects it, even in a local offering. 

Writing is probably the most important tool 
in pre -program planning. Radio writing con- 
sists of mood music and sound effects so blended 
as to invoke pictures, thoughts and action in the 
listener's mind. Television writing adds to these 
ingredients, movement of a camera and per- 
formers . hi addition to sound, it presents action 
and depth to the viewer and this makes it differ 
materially from radio writing. In either case, 
radio or television writing is vital and necessary 
to pre-production planning. Whether it is a 
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formal script or a series of notes, you should 
not ignore writing in pre-program planning. 

PROGRAM TYPES 



Depending on talent and facilities available, 
a station manager should consider the following 
types of programs for local program building: 

• Audience participation 

• Variety 

• Dramatic 

• Programs for children 

• Special features for women 

• Musical 

• Documentary 

Audience Participation 

Audience participation may be an excellent 
opportunity for many types of programs. At 
most co mm a nd s, this type of progr am will be 
largely confined to competition of one form or 
another, especially when used on a regular 
basis. Two branches of service, or two units 
of an organization, may be pitted against each 
other. The show can become an off-duty at- 
traction at the command's theatre or in an out- 
door area. The microphones and cameras should 
be spotted carefully. The radio or television 
audience must be considered, as well as the 
captive audience. The competition can be cen- 
tered around the identity of tunes played by an 
orchestra, definition of words, or questions of 
broad, general knowledge. 

The simpler the questions, the better. The 
audience, in knowing the answers, will usually 
enjoy the attempts of contestants to think of 
them. Tangible prizes should be offered, such 
as theatre tickets, a weekend trip, cigarettes, 
candy, and the like. The audience will under- 
stand a station's inability to award elaborate 
prizes. 



Variety 



Variety shows are composed of various and 
frequently contrasting elements. Comedy and 
music are alternated; each act is complete in 
itself. Local production of such features de- 
mands high professionalism. U such talent is 
available, it should reach the audience in cred- 
itable style, or not at all. 



Dramatic 

For dramatic programs, moderately good 
acting, good scripts and adequate technical 
arrangements and direction are important re- 
quirements. Dramatic programs should be plays 
written specifically for radio or television. The 
length will vary from 15 minutes to an hour. 
Shorter scripts should deal with one situation, 
one plot idea. These should usually build to a 
surprise or dramatic ending. Longer scripts 
must sustain interest over a greater period of 
time and can consist of two or more basic plot 
variations or complications. Here again, a high 
degree of professionalism is required. 

Programs for Children 

E the size of the juvenile population war- 
rants it, this type of local programming can 
make the radio or television station a vital part 
of the military community. The facilities 
available for audience participation and the 
production talent available, either on the staff 
or from the command, will determine the extent 
of this type of programming. A children's pro- 
gram may be a studio production involving a 
single microphone or camera and a s ing le 
person. R may be an audience participation 
feature, involving multiple studio and stage 
facilities, as well as technical equipment and 
abilities. This specialized type of progr ammin g 
must be measured carefully and should be at- 
tempted only as talent and facilities permit 
doing well. 

Camera and microphone personnel for this 
type of program should be carefully screened 
and auditioned. Knowledge of children, genuine 
interest, personality, microphone technique or 
camera presence, are important ingredients for 
the success of a children's program, particularly 
in the actual broadcast contest with youngsters, 
hi addition, personnel conducting such programs, 
whether male or female, should elicit genuine 
acceptability from the juvenile audience. This 
factor will largely determine the wearing quality 
of a children's program. 

A program which permits actual participa- 
tion by children will usually be popular, but this 
demands the physical presence of the youngsters, 
which may have the effect of limiting attendance. 
Analysis by the program director and the station 
manager will determine if this is a factor to 
consider. One cardinal rule to keep in mind re- 
garding programs for children is to program 
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the type of feature which best fits available 
facilities on hand and the needs of the command. 

Special Features For Women 

Frequently, a diversity of talent can be found 
among women’s groups within the command. 
Women with previous professional experience 
in radio and television, and who can provide a 
daily or regular homemaker’s show, are often 
available. There are others who are able to 
conduct interviews of general interest, and those 
who can conduct women’s forum features. Such 
features provide entertainment and helpful infor- 
mation of interest to wives and service women 
stationed within the command. 

Radio and television are apt to be dose com- 
panions to wives of service personnel. Par- 
ticularly where there are limited recreational 
facilities for dependents, broadcast facilities 
can be important diversions, if not a vital en- 
vironmental part of daily living. Women’s shows 
require considerable creativeness. They cannot 
be merely chatty, if they are to survive. 
Women’s shows generally should be 30 minutes 
in length, or less. A program which combines 
participation of both children and women should 
be worthy of consideration, providing, of course, 
the proper talent and direction are available. 

Sven a small studio program, with a pleasant 
voice or good camera presence and presenting 
program content of genuine interest, can be a 
welcome diversion to women who are stationed 
with their h u s ba nd s, far from home. The content 
of such programs should be attuned to the 
need. 

Musical 

Musical programs present peculiar prob- 
lems. Unless there is a local professi onal 
musical group at the station’s disposal, local 
groups should not be used in longer than 15 
minute segments. Amateurs or semi-profes- 
sional musicians and soloists usually have not 
acquired the change of pace of seasoned per- 
formers necessary to sustain a 30-minute unit. 
Live talent should be carefully auditioned, and 
with discrimination. A competent performer or 
musical group of any category-hillbilly, clas- 
sical or popular-deserves consideration, re- 
gardless of the musical preference of station 
personnel conducting the audition. Certain 
amateur talent will also have a special human 
interest element which should not be overlooked. 

3i§ 



For example, a handicapped person with special 
musical ability, can be a real inspiration without 
being highly professional. Such abilities should 
be recognized, but not exploited. 

Documentary 

A documentary explores or explains a sub- 
ject; it is an important program segment in 
carrying out the objectives of the internal in- 
formation mission. There are two principal 
types of documentary programs: 

e Essay documentary 

e Drama documentary 

ESSAY DOCUMENTARY. —The essay docu- 
mentary is a narrative for the ear. ft may be a 
lecture, an article or a detailed discussion on a 
particular thought area, rather than a story, Tlie 
essayist in this type of documentary is usually 
a narrator. His voice keynotes, explains, and 
unifies all elements of the subject. Many times, 
dramatic scenes are incorporated to illustrate 
and point up facts the narrator is stressing. Use 
of actual people of a region, instead of actors in 
dramatic dialogue, can be employed effectively 
for authenticity. In certain instances, this 
technique has a distinct advantage over use of 
professional actors. Sound effect patterns and 
recorded music underscoring to establish mood 
and set the scene for dramatic inserts, also 
make effective production. 

DRAMA DOCUMENTARY. -The drama docu- 
mentary does not necessarily utilize a narrator 
to tie together all segments of a subject* Em- 
phasis is on the story stemming from the basic 
idea projected and developed by the writer in a 
logical sequence of situations and characters. 



LOCAL NEWS, SPORTS, AND 
SPECIAL EVENTS PROGRAMMING 

NEWS PROGRAMMING 

The dissemination of news is the most im- 
portant aspect of the operation of AFRT out- 
lets. Surveys reveal that news programs always 
have a peak audience, and for many listeners it 
is their sole source of information regarding the 
news of the day. 

In addition to direct shortwave and teletype 
news service reports from AFRTS-W, 
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well-planned local news should be included. 
Reliable local news sources should be developed 
and tape recorders and cameras put to work as 
a regular daily, functional part of the overall 
operation. As the only source of immediate news, 
you must exercise every effort to ensure that 
your news staff develops a reputation for reli- 
ability and accuracy, strictly devoid of any in- 
dication of sensationalism, poor taste, or in- 
volved detail. News production should be alert, 
smooth flowing* and authoritative. 

News broadcasts should be considered and 
scheduled as anchor points in the daily schedule. 
News provides the skeleton for the progr amming 
framework around which other program- building 
aids are inserted. Broadcast times should not 
be changed, once the best news times have been 
determined. 

If a story of major importance breaks, normal 
schedules can be disrupted, but the immediacy 
of radio and television should be used with dis- 
cretion. Programs should be interrupted only 
when it is certain that the interruption will best 
serve the audience. 

Maximum use should be made of insert mate- 
rials to keep news programs fast-paced and in- 
teresting: brief recordings of personalities in 
the news inserted for radio; appropriate still 
photographs added for television exposure. Care 
should be exercised not to give an item more 
time than it deserves simply because plenty of 
insert material is available. AFRTS-W short- 
wave transmissions are daily sources of such 
material. 

Develop Logical Sequence 

News stories should be arranged in logical 
sequence, which will help the listener to corn- 
pretend more fully and to follow the reports 
more easily. Several methods for sequential 
arrangement are useful; however, any or all 
methods may be employed in any news broadcast. 
Commonly accepted sequential arrangements 
include, but are not limited to: 

A. Geographical 

1. United States 

(a) Washington, followed fay east to west 
coast 

2. Southeast Asia News 

3. European news 

4. Af rica 

5. Middle East 

6. Far East 



B. Stories fay Importance 

1. Headline Stories 

2. Military Audience Merest Material 

3. National 

4. International 

5. Local 

C. Connected Stories 

1. Headline Story 

2. World-Wide Reaction 

(a) U.S. Reaction 

(b) European Reaction 

(c) African Reaction 

(d) Any otter Reaction 

3. Foreign Reaction to another Story 
(a) The Story 

4. Contrast Story 

These are only a few methods that may be 
employed to give a news program continuity. 
Careful thought and preparation will reveal some 
otter valid methods to ensure a high level of 
listener comprehension. 

Headlines Recommended 

Ih a 10 or 15 minute newscast, use of head- 
lines is recommended. For example: 

“Here are tonight's news headlines: CON- 
GRESS APPROPRIATES $78 BILLION 
FOR DEFENSE. NEW YORK YANKEES 
ON RAMPAGE AGAIN. There are the 
headlines. Now here are the details.* 

Immediately following should be a detailed 
exposition of the subject matter promised in the 
headlines. These details make up the body of 
the news broadcast and are followed with a 
closing, in which the stories headlined in the 
opening are recapped: 

“You have just heard the 7 o'clock news 
roundup, compiled fay the American 

Forces Radio-Television Station in 

Congress has just appropriated the 
largest peacetime military expenditure in 
history. The New York Yankees make it 
seven in a row— with just 10 days to go 
for the division title. Next news report 
at * 

News Delivery 

News should be read intelligently, with a 
delivery that is impersonal and unbiased. This 
does not mean that the newscaster should 
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suppress his normal air personality. He should 
deliver the news at hand in a straightforward 
reportial manner. Tempo should neveTS 
enough to allow an audience to lose interest. 
Due to the time element involved in newscasts 
every item should be concise and to the point! 
stressing the important factors involved. 

R is important, whenever possible, to re- 
hearse the news which will be read for radio or 
television. In this way the announcer will be 
assured that his listener or viewer to ^ettiS 
a comprehensive picture, instead of a jumbled 
xnass of information* Many times there will not 
be an opportunity to look over and study the 
news thoroughly before approaching the camera 
or microphone. On these occasions, reading 
newspapers, looking up pronunciation of un- 
familiar names, and toeping abreast of p l&cos 
currently mentioned in the news, will stand the 
announcer in good stead and save him much 
embarrassment, as well as spare his audience 
many unhappy and difficult moments of listening 
or viewing. * 



should include summaries, up-to-the-minute 
scores, team ratings, and batting averages. 

m Z° T ^, of play-by-play accounts 
of baseball, football, golf, and other sports In 
season, the “Program Notes* an d s che dules 
mentioned earlier will be invaluable aids to 
sports programming. Also included in the 
Program Notes* are advance notices of sports 
film shipments, which information will be use- 
ful to television outlets in pre-scheduling clans 
and advance build-up to viewers. * 

In addition to play-by-play airings, sports 
matures of an undated nature are also desirable. 
Feature programs should be developed, covering 
early history or records of boxing, football, or 
track. All sports news and play-by-play cover- 
age should be offered as frequently as is con- 
sistent with the interest of the viewing or listen- 
ing audience. 

Local Sports 



Spot News and Features 

Spot News and Features are obtained from 
news teletypes or gathered by the radio ortele- 
vision staff from local sources. These are 
edited and aired in scheduled news blocks. In 
the case of local news, alert station managers 
must overcome studio limitations by putting to 
good use the tape recorder or camera. In the 
case of a teletype news item, with local sig- 
nificance or special interest to the area, it 
should be standard procedure, wherever 
feasible, to give the item depth by securing the 
local background as quickly as possible. Here 
again, the camera or tape recorder can be used 
to advantage, hi the gathering of spot news and 
features, home town newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals should not be overlooked, ft 
must not be forgotten that an AFRT audience is 
made up of diversified likes, interests, educa- 
tion, and previous environments. All these 
factors must be taken into consideration. Pro- 
grams must not be geared, for example, ex- 
clusively to personnel from large cities. Con- 
sistent with the needs of the area, items and 
features of rural interest should be included in 
order to present a well-rounded service. 

SPORTS PROGRAMMING 

Regular sports features should be an integral 
part of the radio or television schedule. They 



Local sports should not be overlooked. These 
are important events in the military community 
and they should occupy a key position on the local 
radio or television program schedule. Play-by- 
play accounts of these local sporting events, 
either by tape recorder or direct lines, should 
be assigned to the sports caster who genuinely 
appreciates and knows the sport he is covering 
for his audience. The sportscaster for these 
local airings should always be accurate, alert, 
steady under pressure, and enthusiastic. If he 
is covering the event for radio, he should be 
able to translate motion of play into colorful, 
graphic phrases, creating with ease a series of 
direct consecutive images for his unseeing 
audience. If he is calling action for the tele- 
vision camera, he should be an unobtrusive line 
of continuity, highlighting turning points in the 
action and assisting the viewer with action he 
might have missed. He should not dominate and 
overpower the camera; he should play a sec- 
ondary role and assist both the camera and the 
viewer. 

The experienced sports announcer must pre- 
P** 1 © himself thoroughly for a sporting event. 
All the facts related to the event, the persons 
involved, their histories, their opinions, their 
idiosyncrasies, are learned by the announcer 
before he approaches the camera or microphone. 
He keeps this material readily available and 
passes it on to his audience for their more 
enjoyable and comprehensive understanding of 
the sporting event he is about to bring to them. 
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Before attempting a play-by-play description of 
a sporting event, the inexperienced sportscaster 
should prepare himself by checking the four 
basic questions noted in the following sample: 

1. Information concerning the event? 

e What it is: Belmont Sweepstakes, etc. 

e Who presents it: Belmont Race Track 
Association, etc. 

e Why is it presented: National Cham- 
pionships, etc. 

e When it is: Every spring, etc. 

e Where it is: Belmont Park, etc. 

e History: 76th Annual Running; who 
were winners in the past; interesting sidelights; 
how the event originated, etc. 

2. Information concerning the contestants? 

e Who they are: Army, Navy, etc., foot- 
ball teams. 

e History: Sporting records this year - 
through the years, etc. 

3. Information concerning individual con- 
testants? 

e Who they are: Joe Zilch, 225-pound 
tackle from Dubuque, Iowa, #17 jersey-strong 
on offense. 

e Histories: Zilch is a junior, played 
for St. Mary's during freshman year, played 
high school ball in Texas, has blocked three 
kicks this season, lettered in track last season* 
etc. ’ 

e Idiosyncrasies: Zilch is a fiery- 
tempered screwball, thrown off the field for 
fighting in last game, always stands up on line 
before the shift to look at opposing team, etc. 

e Opinions: Coach says Zilch promises 
to “murder" them, etc. 

4. Information concerning related sporting 
or social activities? 

e What it is: The Tournament of Roses, 
along with the Rose Bowl Game; hq j f time pro- 
gram, etc. 

e Who is responsible: Personnel of Rose 
Bowl Committee, etc. 

e Who participates: Name of Rose 
Queen, etc. 

The foregoing check-off list should not be 
the only tool at the sportscaster 's disposal. It 
is a readily acceptable fact that proper research 
and preparation before the event will result in a 
more listenable or viewable feature. Prepara- 
tion extending over several days, such as pre- 
game talks and discussions with coaches and 
players, is an additional device which will ass ist 



the sportscaster in being more articulate and 
informative at air time. Interviews with par- 
ticipants and coaches should also be considered 
as part of this preparation for game time, tt 
will serve the purpose, also, of instilling audi- 
ence interest in the forthcoming event, as well 
as effectively promoting good relations within 
the military community. Questions for these 
interviews should be so planned as to prevent 
undue rambling. Guests, at all times, should 
sound, or give the appearance of being, com- 
pletely relaxed, and questions should be what 
the fans would likely ask, rather than what the 
sportscaster personally thinks should be asked. 

SPECIAL EVENTS PROGRAMMING 

Special Events are local features prepared 
outside the radio or television studio. They 
will usually include activities of local interest 
to viewers or listeners, such as a native cele- 
bration, a religious ceremony, or a fashion show 
for servicemen's wives . Coverage of such events 
by the television station will have understand- 
able limitations, for the simple reason that re- 
mote equipment will not always be readily avail- 
able. However, the feasibility of filming these 
events for later release, either in their entirety 
or as inserts, should be thoroughly explored. 
Hie audience will always benefit from such en- 
terprising anticipation of their needs and de- 
sires. Covering such events by radio, even 
from remote points, by direct lines or tape re- 
corder, will be relatively simple. This cover- 
age should also be anticipated well in advance, 
with particular attention on the technical as pe cts 
of the pick-up. 

In planning a special event coverage, the 
assigned announcer, as well as the technical 
personnel, should work out details as a te am . 
Surveying the site of the event beforehand, con- 
tacting the proper authorities for necessary 
permissions, and checking out equipment in a 
dress rehearsal, will pay off in dividends of 
professional-like quality. If interviews are in- 
volved, the announcer should contact the people 
to be interviewed and ascertain areas to be 
covered by the questions. He must also re- 
member that the justification for an interview 
is primarily a story, not just casual, unre- 
hearsed sound. When assigned to cover a 
special event, the announcer should: 

• Orient himself and his audience to the 
location of the event. 
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• Be aware of what's happening around him. 

• Relate each sentence to the one which 
precedes it. 

• Speak in simple sentences. 

• Develop an exact, imaginative vocabulary. 

• Be familiar with the professional termi- 
nology of the event to which he is assigned. 

• Be accurate. 

• Avoid cliches and speech mannerisms* 

• Prepare thoroughly before an assignment. 

• Listen to recordings of his ad lib work 
and check it for clarity, vividness, interest, 
variety, accuracy. 

• When possible, compare his recordings 
with the work of professionals in the field. 

• Practice, by describing aloud, everything 
he sees. 



AFRT STATION ADMINISTRATION 



used is that it be 'sept up to date with current 
shipments of library films or transcriptions. 
Cataloging is usually divided into a number of 
categories, but a cross-indexed division by 
title, artist, and type will be sufficient for the 
average station's needs. 

A full set of library index cards is provided 
with each shipment of the Radio Music Library 
(RML), as well as supplementary music pro- 
vided periodically in the Radio Current Feature 
Unit. 

The TYPE index card system can be de- 
veloped by filing title and artist cards accord- 
ing to type. ft it is more desirable to establish 
an independent filing system for this purpose, 
separate cards can be prepared, similar to the 
title and artist index cards. This supplementary 
filing system will prove useful and practical 
when a particular type of film or transcription 
is desired. 



Good management procedures should not be 
ignored or overlooked under the pressure of 
programming and technical functions of an 
American Forces radio or television station. 
Proper administrative procedures are neces- 
sary for efficient management of an AFRT out- 
let. For this reason, and for guidance purposes, 
administrative aids and management tools which 
will guarantee the orderly conduct of day-to-day 
business at an American Forces radio or tele- 
vision station are discussed below. 

CATALOGING 



Samples of cross-index cards for both tran- 
scriptions and films are shown in figure 11-6. 

THE MASTER SCHEDULE 

The Master Schedule is prepared a nd main- 
tained by the station program director, ft con- 
tains the following information: 

• Name and type of program 

• Day and time of broadcast 

• Length of each broadcast 

• Number of times broadcast each week 

• Source of program 



Cataloging is a tedious and time-consuming 
process, but too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on its importance for a smooth-running radio or 
television station. Proper cataloging of and 
accounting for films and transcriptions in a 
station's permanent library vUl provide a well- 
rounded station operation anu dis coura g e *off- 
the-top" programming which usually overlooks 
a wealth of material on hand. All radio and 
television station personnel should be thoroughly 
familiar with material at their disposal. Peri- 
odic reviews should be made to ensure that the 
filing system adopted is working and that all 
personnel are using available materials appro- 
priately. 

ft is not necessary to have an intricate cata- 
loging system for either films or transcriptions. 
The system can and should be simple, designed 
to fill the needs of a particular radio or tele- 
vision station. The key to whatever system is 



A sample master schedule for radio is shown 
in figure 11-7. 

THE WEEKLY SCHEDULE 

The Weekly Schedule is used primarily for 
publicity purposes such as for release to local 
ship or station newspapers, for reproduction 
and distribution within the command, or for such 
other methods of dissemination as appropriate. 
It contains the following information: 

• Name and type of each program. 

• Day and time of broadcast. 

• Length of program. 

• Names of star performers and such other 
information as appropriate. 

The weekly schedule is prepared from the 
master schedule with codes and operatio n al in- 
formation deleted. Brief program highlights are 
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TITLE INDEX CARD 



TRANSCRIPTION LIBRARY 



SOMEWHERE MY LOVE 

ORCH: Roy Conniff 

TYPE: 

REMARKS: 



2:25 

(Inst.) 



W-72-4 



ARTIST INDEX CARD 



CONNIFF, RAY 

SEL. ECTION: .Somewhere My Love 
TYFE: Popular 

REMARKS: 


2:25 

(Inst.) 


W-72-4 


TITLE INDEX CARD 




FILM LIBRARY 


VOICE IN THE FOG, A 


24:58 


Program No. 


SERIES: Four Star Anthology 

Jock Lemmon 
TYPE: Mystery 

REMARKS: 




11-11*70 


ARTIST INDEX CARD 




FILM LIBRARY 


LEMMON, JACK 




Program No. 


TITLE A Voice In The Fog 

SERIES: Four Star Anthology 

TYPE: Mystery 

REMARKS: 


24:58 


11-11.70 



Figure 11-6.— Samples of cross-index cards for transcriptions and films. 



174.96 



also included for the purpose of attracting 
viewers or listeners. Figure 11-8 illustrates 
an AFRT weekly schedule carried in a command 
newspaper. 



DAILY OPERATING SCHEDULE 

The Daily Operating Schedule is prepared 
at least 24 tours in advance and is used for 
information and instruction of station operating 
personnel. It includes the following information: 

e Name and type of each program and each 
announcement. 

e Time of broadcast in minutes and seconds. 

e Length of broadcast in minutes sec- 
onds. 



• Source of program: studio, remote, tran- 
scribed, or shortwave transmission. 

• Other pertinent information of value or 
use to studio personnel. 

Examples of daily operating schedules for 
both radio and TV are shown in figure 11-9. 

DAILY LOGS 

The Daily Operational Log is maintained by 
studio personnel on duty, ft should be authen- 
ticated daily by the officer in charge or station 
manager and retained as a permanent record. 
The Daily Operational Log can be divided into 
a transmitter and program log, depending on the 
physical arrangement of the radio or television 
station, hi operations where transmitter and 
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Station ABCD MASTER SCHEDULE (Sample 

Frequency 1480KC RADIO partially 

Power 250W completed) 


LOCAL 

TIME 


SUN 


MON 


TUE 


WED 


THU 


FRI 


SAT 


SOURCE 


0600 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


S 


0605 


Sunrise 

Salute 


Sunrise 

Salute 


Sunrise 

Salute 


Sunrise 

Salute 


Sunrise 
Salute — 


Sunrise 

Salute 


Sunrise 

Salute 


MTL 


0630 


Mom. 
Melo- 
dies 14 


Morn. 
Melo* 
dies 15 


Morn. 
Melo- 
dies 16 


Morn. 
Melo- 
dies 17 


Morn. 
Melo- 
dies 18 


Mom. 
Melo- 
dies 19 


Mom. 
Melo- 
dies 20 


Err 


0645 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


Hymns 

from 

Home 


T 


0700 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


News 


s 


0715 


Home* 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


Home- 

town 

Hilites 


SW 


0730 


Church 

Serv. 

R 


Brkfast 
Club 71 
ET 


Brkfast 
Club 72 
ET 


Brkfast 
Club 73 
ET 


Brkfast 
Club 74 
ET 


Brkfast 
Club 75 
ET 


Merry. 

Go-Rnd 

S 




0815 


Church 

Serv. 

R 


Melody 

Roundup 

MTL 


Melody 

Roundup 

MTL 


Melody 

RoundUp 

MTL 


Melody 

RoundUp 

MTL 


Melody 

RoundUp 

MTL 


Melody 

RoundUp 

MTL 




0830 


Church 

Serv. 

R 


Hobby 

Shop 

S 


Hobby 

Shop 

S 


Hobby 

Shop 

S 


Hobby 

Shop 

S 


Hobby 

Shop 

S 


Dixie 

Jam* 

boree 

ET 




0900 






CODE 


!: S 

MTL 


• Studio 

• Music Tt 


inscription 


Library (A 


iFRTS) 



ET • Transcribed (AFRTS) 

T • Tape 

SW - Shortwave Feed 

R • Remote 



Figure 11-7. -Example of a radio master schedule. 
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studio are located in the same area, these two 
logs can be combined into one daily operational 
log. hi any event, this log should include the 
following information: 

• All information listed in daily operational 
schedule. 

• Signature of announcer or engineer on 
duty during each period. 

• Deviation from program schedule, dis- 
crepancies or variations in studio activities or 
transmission affecting broadcast operation. 

The examples in figure 11-10 are partially 
filled out and can be adjusted according to local 
requirements. The transmitter engineer, of 
course, fills out the Daily Operational Log 
(Transmitter). 



In instances where it is desirable to com- 
bine transmitter and program activities into 
one daily operational log, the columns of in- 
formation illustrated in figure 11-10 should be 
reproduced (lengthwise), beginning with columns 
from Daily Operational Log (Transmitter), fol- 
lowed by columns from Daily Operational Log 
(Program). See figure 11-11 for an example of 
a television daily operational log (combined). 
In a aievisit n operation, the Daily Operational 
Log performs the same function as in radio. 

THE STATION 
CONTINUITY BOOK 

The Continuity Book should be prepared at 
least 24 hours in advance and should include 
the following information: 



CHANNEL 40 SCHEDULE 



Sflmtoy 



11:00 

12:00 

1:00 

1:30 

2:00 

2:30 

3:00 

4:00 



3:30 

6:00 

6:30 

7:00 



CARTOON TIME 
CAPTAIN KANGAROO 
RSDXGO 

SOT. PRESTON Or THE 

YUKON 

WATERFRONT 

TRAILS TO ADVENTURE 

COMBAT 

****8PORT8 SPECIAL* 
WE WORLD SERIES OP 
GOLF 

TV JOURNAL 
PENTAGON FORUM 
GET SMART 
THE JACKIE GLEASON 



8:00 MOD SQUAD 
9:00 G0N8M0KB 
10:00 THE BEST FROM BROAD- 
MAT: ."Certain Honor- 
able Men" Van Heflin 
Tbter Eonda atar. 
11:30 THE LATE SHOW: 

(to be announced) 



Svttfey 



12:30 

1:00 

1:30 

1:43 

2:00 



3:00 

3:30 

6:00 

6:30 

7:00 



8:00 

9:00 



THIS IS MB LIFE 
THE ANSWER 
SACRED HEART 
THE CHRISTOPHERS 
NCAA BASKETBALL 
TOURNEY: First 
game - New Mexico 
St. ws Drake. 
Second game - UCLA 
v» Utah. 

WRESTLING 

THE FLYING FISHER- 
MAN 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS 
MEET THE PRESS 
THE JIM NABORS HOUR 
Kan Barry guest 
stars. 



ROWAN AND MARTIN'S 
LAUGH-IN - Sammy 
Oavla Jr. livens up 
the Laugh-In sat. 

10:00 FEATURE FlUg 

"Badlands of Montana" 
Rax Reason stars. 



4:30 

3:00 

6:00 

6:30 

7:00 

8:00 



9:00 



10:00 

10:10 



Aleftfvy 

CROSSROADS 
STAR TRBK 
SIX O'CLOCK REPORT 
GREEN ACRES 
WIU> WILD WEST 
THE CAROL BURNETT 
SHOW - Carol's guests 
include Lucille Bell 
end George Carlin. 

***S P.8 C X A L**» 
THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPH- 
IC SOCIETY: "The 
tyttery of Animal 
Behavior" 

NEWS FINAL 
THE MIKE Don ates 



8:00 



9:00 

10:00 

10:10 



THE GLEN CAMPBELL 

GOOTTIME BOOR - Tony 

Randal guests. 

0UN8M0KE 

NEWS FINAL 

THE JOSY BISHOP SHOW 



ffoiirfqr 



Tnsdtf 



4:30 

5:00 

6:00 

6:30 

7:00 

8:00 



9:00 

10:00 

10:10 



SUCCESS STORY 
THE DICK POWELL SHOW 
8IX O'CLOCK REPORT 
BEVERLY Bm.BTLi.TBg 
DANIEL BOONE 
THE BED SHELTON SHOW 
Bad's guests are 
Janet Leigh end the 
Mills Brothers- 
THE HIGH CHAPARRAL 
(new tine) 

NEWS FINAL 
THE TONIGHT SHOW 



¥f§4 Msrfflf 



4:30 ON CAMPUS 
3:00 WATERFRONT 
5:30 FRACTURED FLICKERS 
6:00 SIX O'CLOCK REPORT 
6:30 GENRE BEN 
7:00 ****S P E C Z A L**** 
U.S. NAVY FILM* "LSD" 

A Navy doctor gives a 
straightforward and 
revealing description 
of the drug LSD. 

7:30 **** COLLAGE **** 

LIVE enterceimenr 
for the Roosevelt Roads 
Community. 



4:30 TRAILS TO ADVENTURE 
5:00 WILD WILD WEST 
6:00 SIX O'CLOCK REPORT 
6:30 FELONY SQUAD 
7:00 STAR TREK 
8:00 THE LESLIE UGGAMS 
SHOW - Raymond Burr, 
Kaye Ballard end the 
Turtles appear. 

9:00 THE FUGITIVE 
10s 00 NEWS FINAL 
10:10 FEATURE FXIMs 

"Badlands of Montana” 
(repeat) 

frld&f 

4:30 THE BIG PICTURE 
5:00 IK HIGH CHAPARRAL 
6:00 SIX O'CLOCK REPORT 
6:30 HAWAII CALL8 
7:00 THE UNT0UCHABLE8 
8:00 MOVIE TIME: 

"The Days of Wine 
end Rosea" • Jack 
Uaaon and Lea Raodk 
star in this award 
winning flla. 

10:00 NEWS FINAL 
10:10 THE HOLLYWOOD 

PALACE - Dtabaun 
Carroll hosts John 
Byner, Godfrey 
Cambridge, Stevie 
Wander end Robert 
Culp. 

11:03 BOXING FROM THE 
OLYMPIC 



5 



Mira Que Pasa— Apr.! 10# 1P70 



o 

ERIC 



Figure 11-8. -A weekly program schedule published in 
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a command newspaper. 
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DAILY OPERATING SCHEDULE 
RADIO 

Transcription 

Unit # Sunday. IQ 


TIME 


PROGRAM 

NATIONAL ANTHEM - Sign On 
••‘Program Notes <:45) 

NEWS 

8UNRisElAUnr| RemWW <:30> 
•••Church Announcements <:30) 
••Station Identification & Weather 
Morning Melodies #14 
•••Safe Driving (:25) 


SOURCE 

B 

B 

A 

B (ET-AFRTS) 

B (MTL-AFRTS) 

B 

B 

A (ET-AFRTS) 

B 


AV AW 

05:57:00 05:59:15 
05:59:15 06:00:00 
06:00:00 06:04:30 
06:04:30 06:05:00 
06:05:00 06:29:15 
06:29:15 06:29:45 
06:29:45 06:30:00 
06:30:00 06:44:30 
06:44:30 06:45:00 





DAILY OPERATING SCHEDULE 
TELEVISION 

Film Unit # Sunday, iq 


TIME 


PROGRAM 
TEST PATTERN 
NATIONAL ANTHEM . Sign On 
•••Program Notes 
Christophers #14 
•••Savings Bonds (:30) 
•••Listening Reminder <:15) 
•••Station Identification <:15> 
CHAPLAIN'S CORNER 
•••Program Notes . Station ID <:45> 


SOURCE 
A Slide 

A Slide w/muslc 
B ID slide 
A F (AFRTS) 

B Slide (AFRTS) 
B Slide 
B ID Slide 
A S 


ON OFF 

11:30:00 11:56:30 

11:36:30 11:59:15 

11:39:15 12:00:00 

12:00:00 12:29:00 

12:29:00 12:29:30 

12:29:30 12:29:43 

12:29:45 12:30:00 

12:30:00 12:59:15 

12:59:15 13:00:00 



°P eratin S schedules, filled out as a guide from basic 
iidormation contained in master schedule. Programs originating away from the 

tasmaM w° t ttlU AFRTS ’ * r “ scri P t4ona . Aims, slides, and so forth) are Indicated 

tomjsjsrs ssssruLissa."^ 

*£ prepi * red to *» Inclusion 



• Copy of the daily operating schedule. 

• All continuity to be read during the broad- 
cast day. 

(1) Sign-On and Sign-Off anno un cements - 

(2) Station identification announcements. 

(3) Spot announcements. 

(4) Emergency announcements. 

(5) Program copy, except news copy. 
Standard opening and closing announcements are 
sufficient. 



By adding appropriate visuals for television, 
the following examples (with local modification) 
can be used for either radio or TV. 

Sign-On 



Music: The National Anthem to end. 

Announcer: “Good Morning. This is Amer- 
ican Forces Radio (and/or Television), (ship, 
station or geographic location), an affiliate of 
the American Forces Radio and Television 
Service, the voice of information for the Amer- 
ican Forces. AFRT operates on an assigned 
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DAILY OPERATIONAL LOG (PROGRAM) 

RADIO 



Sunday, 



CODE: ET 
L L 
SA 

ET-SA 

MTL 



JL9 



scum* 
Time On 


Program 


Time 

On 


VS? 


Origin 


09:97:00 


National Anthem. 
Sign On 


09:57:00 


05:59:15 


& 


05:99:18 


Program Notes 
(:49) 


05:59:15 


06:00:00 


LL 


06:00:00 


News 


06:00:30 


06:05:00 


LL 


06:04:30 


Absentee Voting 






ET-SA 


06:09:00 


Sunrise Salute 


06:05:00 


06:29:15 


ET 










(MTL) 



Transcribed 
Local Live 
Spot Announcement 
Spot Announcement (Transcribed) 
Music Transcription Library 



Announc 
RJ. ^ones 



ft 



FlUed 30 w/Absentee 
Voting spot scheduled 
at 06:04:30; news not 
ready 

Cancelled 





DAILY OPERATIONAL LOG (TRANSMITTER) 

RADIO 








Sunday. 




19 


















Time 


Freq. 

Devla. 


Plate 

Voltage 


Plate 

Current 


Antenna 

Current 


Remarks 


Engineer 


05:57:00 

06:30:10 

06:47:47 

07:00:05 


+6 

+4 

+3 


1460 

1460 

1460 


290 

285 

290 


2.65 

2.64 

2.65 


National Anthem > Sign On 

Station off air 6 seconds 
blew overload 


B.L. Smith 

B.L. Smith 
Off duty 



Figure 



11-10.— Examples of program and transmitter daily operational logs 
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(frequenc y or channel) , with an authorized power 
<* AFRT is on the air." 

Sign-Off 

Announcer: “AFRT (name of station, etc.) 
now concludes its daily transmiss ion, returning 

to the air at tomorrow morning. AFRT 

an affiliate of the American Forces 

Radio and Television Service, the voice of in- 
formation for the American Forces, operates 
- on »» assigned (frequency or channel) with an 



authorized power of. On behalf of the 

AFRT staff and your commander, this is (an- 
nouncer's name) bidding you good night..... and 
good morning. Ladies and gentlemen, our 
National Anthem.* 

Music: The National Anthem to end. 

Station Identification 

Policy on station ID's was discussed earlier 
in this chapter under “Policy and General 
Guidance.* 
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Day and Dots 



TIME 


EP 


ip 


POWER 
OUT OR 
RP 
LINE 


VSWR 


REMARKS 


ENGI- 

NEER 


SCHED. 

TIME 

ON 


PRO- 

GRAM 


TIME 

ON 


TIME 

OFF 


ORIGIN 


ANNOUNCER 


REMARKS 


PIX 


SND 


FIX 


SND 










V 


EP - PI 
IP -PI 
RF - Rc 
SWR-Sti 


oft Vo! tag i 
aft Currant 
tdio Frtquc 
Hiding Wav 


9 

i 

mcy 
• Ratio 








Codtl 

ET- 
LL-I 
P - 
FL - 
ET- 


for "ORIG 

Transcrib 
Local Li> 
AFRTSp 
F ilm Libs 
SA Film I 


IN* 

mi (film) 
ft (slid#) 
ockagt 
try 

Spot Anno; 


unctmtnt 
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Figure 11-11.— Example of a daily operational log (combined) for television operations. 



Spot Announcements 

Title of Spot: (’weather forecast promotional) 

Number: (1) 

Writer: (Hobbs) 

Starting Date: (20 September) 

Suspense Date: (30 September) 



Date and 
Time used 


Announcer’s 

Initials 


Copy 


20 Sept 
06:15:00 


SCS 


Announcer: "Much 

more reliable than an 
Oldman’s lumbago.... 
the scientific weather 
forecasts are now 
sent your way by 
AFRT 






- _ 9 






through the facilities 
of Fleet Weather 
Central, Guam. Lis- 
ten for them every 
day, following all 
newscasts. 



Emergency Announcements 



• Failure at beginning "Due to operating 

of program: difficulties we are 

unable to present 
the program sched- 
uled at this time. 
In the meantime, 

AFRT 

' offers (standby 

material)*. 



• • • • 



"Operating diffi- 
culties which ne- 
cessitated delay in 
presenting the reg- 
ularly scheduled 
program have now 
been cleared. We 
return you to (pro- 
gram title . )» 
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• Failure after start 
of program: 



e Program 
substitution: 



"Due to operating 
difficulties, we in- 
terrupt the reg- 
ularly scheduled 
program (program 
title ). We present 
an interlude of 
(standby material) .* 



"Operating diffi- 
culties which ne- 
cessitated inter- 
rupting our sched- 
ule have now been 
cleared. We return 
you to (program 
title)." 

" The program orig- 
inally scheduled for 
nine o'clock, (pro- 
gram title ) wiirUS 
broadcast at ten 
o'clock in order to 
bring you the fol- 
lowing special re- 
port from the Pres- 
ident of the United 
States." 



or 

"The program orig- 
inally scheduled at 
this time, (program 
title ), will not be 
(heard-viewed ). In- 
stead, we invite you 
to (listen-view) to 
(program title) ." 



MISCELLANEOUS 
ADMIN AIDS 



CORRESPONDENCE 

All correspondence pertaining to Navy op- 
erated AFRT outlets ashore and afloat must be 
addressed to the Chief of Information, 01-250 
(American Forces Radio and TV Branch). Other 
CH1NF0 AFRT regulations regarding direct 
communication with AFRT-associated agencies 
(supply, engineering, equipment, general policy 
guidance, etc.) may be found in SECNAV1NST 
1700.10. 

EQUIPMENT INVENTORY 

As directed by SECNAV, AFRT outlets ashore 
and afloat must keep a current inventory of all 
equipment on hand which is used in station opera- 
tions. A copy of the initial inventory is forwarded 
directly to the Chief of Naval Material 
(MAT-019). 

SUPPLY MANUAL 

The Directorate for Special Missions, Sac- 
ramento Army Depot, maintains a three-volume 
AFRT Supply Manual listing items by manufac- 
turer, name, and stock number sequence. The 
tri-sequencing assists supply personnel and 
station engineers in their research for specific 
items. Included in Volume I of this manual is 
a section entitled "General Information" which 
describes, in detail, the procedures for sub- 
mitting a supply requisition in accordance with 
MILS TRIP. This manual may be obtained by 
writing: Commanding Officer, Sacramento Army 
Depot, Directorate for Special Missions, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 95813. 



REPORTS 



There are several reports required or re- 
quested by CHINFO and IAF's major AFRTS 
field activities. There are three primary (re- 
quired) ones with which a station manager will 
become involved: 



Figures 11-12 through 11-16 illustrate 
several miscellaneous form examples that may 
be locally adapted for station administrative 
aids. This sampling should stimulate station 
managers to review current operating for ms for 
possible changes or adoption of additional ones 
in light of local operating conditions. 



e AFRT Station Report (Format A) 
e Radio Reception Report (DD Form 1496) 
e Special Broadcasts Usage Reports 

Instructions for submitting the'annual AFRT 
Station Report (required by CHINFO) and the 
Radio Reception Report (AFRTS-W) are outlined 
in SECNAVINST 1700 (AFRTS series). 
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DUTY SCHEDULE FORM 
Week Ending 19 






Time 


Sun 


Mon 


Tue 


Wed 


Thu 


Fri 


Sat 


SIGN ON 
To- 1200 
















1200 
TO- 1700 
















1700 Tb 
SIGN OFF 

















Figure 11-12.— Duty schedule form. 
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MUSICAL PROGRAM LOG SHEET 
This tog Is to be prepared In duplicate by the announcer and approved by the pro* 
gnen dtrw ntnr prior to broadcast. After the program Is aired, copy of this tog will 
be filed and retained for three months. 



Program Rate — 

Approved 

Time — 

SELECTION | ARTIST 



Announcer 

Program Director 
I MTL # 



Figure 11-13.— Musical program log sheet. 
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Station managers must repor the following 
infolWtion d^ectly to AFRTS-W and/or 
AFRTS-LA (info copy to CHINFO) within 14 days 
after the receipt of aSecretary of Defense special 
message: 

• Date or dates of local broadcasts of the 
program or event. 

• Local air times. 

• Source of broadcast, such as “live" from 
direct circuit or shortwave, tape delay, tran- 
scription or film. Repeat airings should also be 
reported. 

FHTNC RECORDING 
ASSISTANCE 

If time and operations permit, AFRT out- 
lets should assist local public affairs staffs in 



tape-recording Fleet Home Town News Center 
interviews and helping to prepare radio/tele- 
v is ion scripts and shipboard programs for use 
by local commercial stations on the unit's re- 
turn to the U.S. (Article D-1403 of PA Regs 
applies). 

RADIO- TV JOB CODES 

Station managers, as directed by Article 
D-1403 of NAVSO P-1035, should frequently 
screen their Navy Journalist staffs to ascertain 
the possibility of requesting a Radio-TV Spe- 
cialist code for qualified personnel. Numerous 
JOs have radio-television experience. In order 
t h at assignments may be effectively coordinated 
in this field, a man must carry an NEC reflecting 
his ability. Ensure that your JOs receive the 
code if they are qualified. 
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FILM INSPECTION REPORT 




Running Time: 


Show 


Reel No. 1 




W H I) 


Program No. 


" " a 




M » 4 


Print No. 


TOTAL RUNNING TIME 


CS -cell scratch 
CM -cinch mark* 

£3 -emulsion scratch 
ENP-cdgc nicks, perf. side 


CODE 

Sffl* rn&fi «m C r^ i *^ e Tit-track ruptured (spliced) 

R-<after code) » repaired 



ENTER EXACT FOOTAGE AND FRAMES 




COMMENTS: 

GOOD 

PARTIALLY GOOD 

NO GOOD 



(name) 



Inspector 



Date 

(name) 




Figure 11-14.— Film inspection report. 
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There are five NECs which may be used f< 
coding radio- TV personnel. The pr imar y ne 
is JO-3221, used by JOs only. Journalists at 
signed this code must meet the requirement 
listed in the Manual of Navy Enlisted Classifies 
tions . NAVPfSs 1610$. — 



course, have completed one year at a designated 
AFRT outlet, or have had a certain am ount of 
civilian experience. 



CONCLUSION 



NAVPERS 1221/1, available at local educa- 
tional services offices, may be used for request- 
ing NEC JO-3221. The same form may be used 
for requesting NEC 0571 (radio- TV announcer) 
and NEC 9572 (radio- TV program director) for 
those who have the necessary ship, station, or 
civilian experience. 

Mast Navy-operated AFRT stations are pri- 
marily staffed with JO-3221 personnel. How- 
ever, you will sometimes receive rated JOs 
without any formal radio/TV experience or 
training. These people must be trained. Basi- 
cally, in order to qualify for a radio/ TV NEC, 
personnel must either be graduates of the De- 
fense Information School's Broadcast Specialist 



It is critically important these days that the 
Navy's internal publics be fully informed. It is 
of vital importance that Navymen feel that their 
role in the service of their country is appreci- 
ated. They must understand their contribution 
to national defense— the integral role of their 
command in the achievement erf national objec- 
tives. Such understanding is basic to good 
morale and therefore essential to the accom- 
plishment of specific missions. An informed 
and entertained crew is happy and content. The 
most effective means for an officer in command 
to implement his overall internal relations pro- 
gram in remote areas or afloat is through the 
services of the American Forces Radio and Tele- 
vision system. 
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ANNOUNCER FILE CARD 



Name: 


Dependability: 

Vocabulary: 


Date assigned: 


Voice quality and 
characteristics: 


Date graduated from 
indoctrination period 
to announcer staff: 


willingness to accept 
responsibility: 




Attendance at training: 


Experience prior to 
this assignment: 


Initiative in work 
and study: 


Production abilities: 


Type announcing 
recommended: 
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Figure 11-15.— Announcer file card. 



In furthering this realization, station man- 
agers should be thoroughly conversant with the 
informational and entertainment needs and de- 
sires of the military audience in their coverage 
areas* You must seek out information and en- 
tertainment programs that provide opportunities 
for carrying out the AFRT mission outlined at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

The confidence placed in radio and television 
demands that a station manager be vigilant in 
practicing sound and balanced programming. 
AFRT stations should broadcast balanced pro- 
gramming and not overemphasize a particular 
type— for example “rock and roll* music or 
drama. In meeting your responsibilities as 
station manager, it would now be appropriate 
for you to review the Radio Broadcaster's Creed 
of the National Association of Broadcasters: 

“We Believe: 

That radio broadcasting in the United 
States of America is a living symbol of 
democracy; a significant and necessary 
instrument for maintaining freedom of 
expression, as established by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 



That its influence in the arts, in science, 
in education, in commerce, and upon the 
public welfare is of such magnitude that 
the only proper measure of its respon- 
sibility is the common good of the whole 
people; 

That it is our obligation to serve the 
people in such manner as to reflect credit 
upon our profession and to encourage 
aspiration toward a better estate for all 
mankind; by making available to every 
person in America such programs as will 
perpetuate the traditional leadership of 
the United States in all phases of the 
broadcasting art; 

That we should make full and ingenious 
use of man's store of knowledge, his 
talents and his skills and exercise critical 
and discerning judgment concerning all 
broadcasting operations to the end that 
we may, intelligently and sympathetically: 

Observe the proprieties and customs of 
civilized society; Respect the rigttfs and 
sensitivities of all people; Honor the 
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TALENT FILE CARD 

NAME: Bruce Barry, J02, 879 28 44 , TCD: 3/10/74 

MILITARY ADDRESS: 



NEC: JO 3221 



EDUCATION: 3 yrs coil.,, - University of North Carolina (Mass Communications) 
PREV. EXPERIENCE: 2 yrs WTAR Radio, Norfolk, Va. 

SPECIALITY: Anncr, Radio Personality, Some Engineering 
DIALECTS: North Carolina, Virginia 
CHARACTERIZATIONS: 

REMARKS: 



Figure 11-16.— Talent file card. 
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sanctity of marriage and the home; Pro- 
tect and uphold the dignity and brother- 
hood of all mankind. 

Ehrich the daily life of the people through 
the factual reporting and analysis of news, 
and through programs of education, en- 
tertainment, and information; 

Provide for the fair discussion of matters 
of general public concern; engage in works 



directed toward the common good; and 
volunteer our aid and comfort in times of 
stress and emergency; 

Contribute to the economic welfare of all 
by expanding the channels of trade, by 
encouraging the development and con- 
servation of natural resources, an d by 
bringing together the buyer and seller 
through the broadcasting of information 
pertaining to goods and services.* 
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SAMPLE FORMAT FOR A PUBLIC AFFAIRS PLAN 



This and the following four appendices contain examples of the various 
types of public affairs directives and plans discussed throughout this 
manual. Public affairs plans vary among the different commands, and may 
differ according to their purposes. The formats illustrated here are not 
iron-bound formulas. The paragraph headings, content, and sequence can 
be changed, some paragraphs omitted or included in annexes, or additional 
paragraphs added. They can be promulgated in a number of ways— as in- 
structions, standard operating procedures, notices, memorandums, 
annexes to operation orders, and so forth. 



USS. 

SUPPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY PUBLIC AFFAIRS PRO- 
GRAM, IS - 



A. OBJECTIVE: To revitalize public affairs efforts on board USS 

— in support of the De- 
partment of the Navy Public Affairs Program, 
10 

B. DISCUSSION: The general awareness of the officers, crew and 

their families is often found lacking with respect 
to the objectives, mission, and functions of the 
Navy and the command. The provisions of the 
Department of the Navy Public Affairs Plan (NPAO 
1 *YR> promulgated fay SECNAVNOTE 5720 are 
easily adaptable for improvement of existing pro- 
grams and outline other specific areas that may 
also be implemented. 

C. IMPLEMENTATION: 



!• Plan of the Day notes and articles. 

e. Continued emphasis on all aspects of the military service 
as a career. 

b. Research and development. 

c. Alliance and national security objectives, posture and capa- 
bilities. 

d. Naval Reserve programs . 
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e. Conservation and improvement of material readiness, 
z . Naval and Marine bases (global) 

g. Provide material on cost-effectiveness, conservation of 
manpower and the Navy-Marine Team. 

h. Educational programs, military and civil. 



2 * Letters to the next of kin of reporting personnel. 



a. Continued emphasis on the command as a personality. 

b. The importance of the individual. 

ally and p^eKST” ad "< nceme “‘ «"***«*, both mor- 
d. The specific mission of the command. 

. !; , A ^ ditional material on the U.S. Navy and its relation to neace 

and the well-being of the world through seapower. 



3. Familygrams. 



a. Continued emphasis on the impor tance of the individual. 

b. The overall and specific mission of the command. 

dependents ’ Enchancement °* the image of the Navy, its men and their 

d. Facilities and services available to dependents. 

.. . . e * J nc } ude additional material on facilities and services avail- 
able to dependents. 



News Releases^* 68 tothemed ^^° thNav y and local, including Home Town 



terms. 



a. Continued emphasis on the achievements of individuals. 

b. The equating of shipboard life and experiences to layman’s 



c. The relationship of USS. 



.and the Navy to the com- 



munity. 

d * . tocreased emphasis on the relationship of the command and 
the Navy to the community. 



5. Orientation Visits (Boy Scouts, general visits, etc.) 



relation ^ on the mission of the command and its 

relation to individual rates and rating groups. 

ami wofnvJfo ®5»sure to all facets of shipboard life; i.e., messes, work 
and watchstanding spaces, demonstrations of the complexities of installed 
equipment and its related training requirements. 

. c * .? ncreased ©mphasis on the mission of the command as it 
applies to national security and the peace and well-being of the world, 
d. Family day cruises. 



D. 



CONCLUSION: The proper indoctrination and understanding of 

the role of the U.S. Navy and the command by ALL 
HANDS is of prime importance. The use of 
Familygrams, letters to the next of kin of report- 
ing personnel, and news releases are effective 
mainly as aids to stimulate interest. Recognition 
of the individual must not be overlooked as it is 
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only through the tadWldualttotthe^MlcwUlgata 
the true Image of the United States Navy. Aooord- 
ingly, the support of the Department of the Navy 

Public Affairs Program, 19 -vjlU, “ ‘“ ‘he 

past, be directed toward thorough IndochrteatiOT 
of the individual at all levels to the extent ttat 
ttoq personnel are both conversant and 

. < -j 4m 4(m nMofttivflfl of this program. 
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SAMPLE PUBLIC AFFAIRS ANNEX TO AN OPERATION 

ORDER (FLEET EXERCISE) 

(CLASSIFICATION) Headquarters, 

Commander, 

Command 

Location _ 

Operation Plan 
(Name of exercise) 



Annex 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

TASK ORGANIZATION: See Annex A— Task Organization 

1. GENERAL . 

a. This annex delineates responsibilities and provides guidance for 
the conduct of public affairs during (name of exercise, operation, de- 
monstration, or special project). 

b. It is the policy of this command to provide the public timely in- 
formation of military operations and activities insofar as it is compatible 
with national defense. 

c. Within the bounds of security, public information may be controlled 
or governed in conjunction with other governmental agencies and as re- 
quired, with Allied Forces. 

_ d* Enemy Forces: (Opposition— Insurgent Forces). See Annex XX— 
Intelligence. 

e. Friendly Forces: (Allied Forces). See paragraph 1, basic plan. 

2. MISSION . (This Command) will conduct a comprehensive public affairs 
program to record and document significant operations, events, and 
achievements, and, within the bounds of security, N> effect dissemination 
to represer atives of the public news media in accordance with the national 
interest of the United States and its Allies. 



3. EXECUTION . 

a * Concept of Operations . See Annex XX-Concept of Operations. 
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to. 

will be 




toe established at the eommenoement of operations within the objective 
area In the vicinity of Headquarters. — Command. Sub- 

command information Bureaus may toe established by direction, In the 
event remote operations are conducted by....—. In the central area. 

(1) The Public Affairs Officer (PAO) will toe responsible tor all 
relations with the representatives of the public media of both the United 
States and Foreign nations, and will schedule, as appropriate, all news 
briefings and speoial news oonferenoes with the Commander. 

(2) When it is neoessary to dear news material of media rep- 
resentatives, it will toe done in accordance with any censorship regulations 
which may toe plaoed in effect by the Commander, and In accordance with 
U.S. Navy Public Affairs Regulations (NAVSO P-1039), and as directed by 
higher authority. 

(3) Facilities normally will toe provided only for male personnel 
and "resident 9 female correspondents. Arrangements tor female cor- 
respondents to make field trips will be the subject of speoial corre- 
spondence and approval. 

c. Documentation tor purposes other than dissemination to news 
media representatives will be accomplished on a continuous basis, such 
documentation to be maintained In areas separately from the Command 
Information Bureau and in accordance with pertinent security directives. 
All military film footage will toe screened as rapidly as possible for pos- 
sible intelligence information, in coordination wlththe intelligence Officer, 
and for analysis and training value with a representative of the Operations 
Officer. 

d. Coordination with the Operations Center for missions and assign- 
ments for assigned military combat photographers will be the responsi- 
bility of the public affairs officer. 



4. LOGISTICS AND PERSONNEL . 

a. Facilities and workspaces, within the capability of available re- 
sources, will be provided all news media representatives. Messing, 
billeting, and administrative support will toe coordinated through estab- 
lished channels. 

b. Commissioned Officers Mess privileges, with the equivalent rank 
of lieutenant commander, will be extended to all assigned news media 
personnel. 

c. "Space available 9 on aircraft of this command is authorized for use 
by news media representatives to obtain news coverage and aerial photog- 
raphy, on a non-interference basis with military operations. Ih the event 
space is available for this purpose wherein contact with enemy (opposi- 
tion) (insurgent) forces is probable or likely, appropriate flight safety and 
survival equipment will be worn, and escape/evasion briefings will be 
conducted, as appropriate, prior to each flight. 
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S. COMMAND AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

*• Tl» wer-ail coordinating authority for direction of the 

pubtio attain program will be retained by the Commander-In-Chief . 

additional policy guidance a* required, or as pro* 
eorlbed bp higher authority. 

J > (Katemeid of responsibUlty of looal oommandcr and authority 
delegated to Mm bp the Commander-In-Chief tor public affairs matters). 

o. Communicatio ns. 

^Communications support may be provided correspondents with- 
out reimbursement until such time as the Commander determines that 
adecpiate commercial facilities are available (provided no commercial 
ch&ges are sustained in this connection by a military echelon), and will 
be limited to those correspondents authorised by this command. 

(8) The following regulations will apply when filing news material, 
regardless of whether it is to be transmitted via military or commercial 
communications facilities. 

(a) Correspondents will employ only those communications 
facilities designated by the Commander. 

(b) When commercial facilities are unavailable, the use of 
military facilities of the Communications Section is authorised subject to 
the following conditions: 

traffic Pre8S traffiC wU1 not interfere with operational military 

2. When military necessity requires that priority of trans- 
mission of news material be established, procedures (pooling, priorities, 
word limit restrictions, etc.) will be prescribed by the public affairs of- 
ficer. 



3. Press traffic originating on military facilities normally 
will be re-filed commercially at the nearest commercial re-file point to 
the originating station. 

!• Press traffic will be re-filed COLLECT when trans- 
ferred to a commercial facility, or the originating correspondent \ti 11 
establish, in advance, the necessary billing arrangements with the com- 
mercial communications company when only pre-paid traffic is accepted 
for transmission. 

5. Press traffic will be prepared and filed in the manner 
prescribed for the type of communications facility over which it is to be 
transmitted. 



APPENDIX III 

CIB PLAN (SPECIAL EVENT) 

HEADQUARTERS 

NAVAL DISTRICT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
WASHINGTON, D«C» 80310 



NDWS060 
Code 07 
3 January 1969 

NDW NOTICE 8060 

From: Commandant,* Naval Dlstriot Washington, D.C. 

To: Distribution List 

SubJ: 1969 Presidential Inaugural; Naval District Washington Command 

information Bureau for 

Ref: (a) Navy Department General Orders 6 and 19 

(b) OPNAV INSTRUCTION 5400.24 (Series) 

(c) U.S. Navy Fublio Affairs Regulations (NAVSO P-1035) 

(d) NDW INSTRUCTION 5720.1C of 22 Deo 1966 

End: (l) Organisation, Duties and Responsibilities of Naval District 

Washington, D.C. Command information Bureau for the 1969 
Presidential inaugural 

(3) Personnel annex to the NDW Command information Bureau 

1. Purpose . To establish an NDW Command information Bureau (CIB) 
for publicity on naval participation in the Presidential inaugural of 1969. 

2. Background . Naval Distriot Commandants, in accordance with refer- 
ences (a) and (b), are assigned by the Chief of Naval Operations the 
responsibility for "coordinating public relations matters throughout the 
district and assuring integrated public relations programs.* Reference 
(c) states that one portion of the public affairs mission of the Navy is 
"to inform the public and the naval service concerning the responsibil- 
ities and activities of naval personnel as United States citizens.* There 
are few activities in which naval personnel can better exercise their 
responsibilities as United States citizens than by participating in the 
Inaugural Ceremonies for a new President and Commander in Chief. 
Therefore widest possible publicity, both internally and externally, is 
desired for the naval personnel involved in this year's Presidential 
inaugural activities. 

3. implementation . Commandant, Naval District Washington, D.C. will 
establish a Command Ihformation Bureau in the Headquarters Bu ilding , 
Washington Navy Yard on 6 January 1969 to ensure smooth coordination 
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re l ea f® ot 611 formation on Navy units and naval 

HSfKS? «® JALttssSSs 

(1) has bran mmplitoL aOTIV “ l “ ^ aotto ° °uUti»d in enclosure 

k S pMESSk 

command who are taking part In the inau gural in anv 

ras t^%fgg!« ^ & S5 

taJ» action to nrovidte toL?® ??♦ tt *? recom mended that aUcommands 

SStotowte! ffessees a£T for their Augural 
? eififtflfi Mrm iSrSSf a SL*/?* *®Wated to forward a completed standard 

nart^n for , each member ot their oommandUd^ 

SSL!* J?? t !^J taa JSSJ iral t0 Commandant, Naval District Wash- 

ingto^ DiCt (ATTN: Code 07), Washington Navy Yard. Ufashtneftnit n t* 
2°39° M soon as possible alo£ Si£ 

!. he P®r? 0Bnel ■*• to perform. This format tonwiu £f uttiimd 
to conneotionwlth new releasee generated!* tl«^ CfflZdls wf^ 

Nw - 

*• Saagellatton. This notice Is oanoeUed on 1 February 1969. 



W. 0. BOYER 
Chief of staff 



DISTRIBUTION: 

LtetH 



COPY TO: 
List in 
OASD (PA) 
CHINFO 
MDW 
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NAVAL PARTICIPATION IN PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURAL 

JANUARY 1969 

NAVAL DISTRICT WASHINGTON, D.C., COMMAND 
INFORMATION BUREAU 

ORGANIZATION, DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



1. Purpose. This plan will outline the specific methods for insuring 
smooth coordination and timely release of information on Naval participa- 
tion in the ceremonies and events connected with the 1969 Presidential 
inaugural. 



2 . Baoteround. Naval participation in Presidential inaugurals is tradl- 
“E ^ry four years in January, Navymen gather in the nation's 
oapital to march in the inaugural Parade, serve as military aides to state 
governors, aet as drivers of official vehloles and perform in many other 
capacities. Among the Navy units participating in the 1969 Inaugural 
Parade are the U.S. Navy Band, Mids hipmen from the U.S. Naval Academy, 
the Naval Academy Band and the U.S. Navy Ceremonial Guard. Navymen 
from the Naval Air Faculty, Washington, the Naval Air Station, Patuxent 
River and other Naval commands in the geographical confines of the 
Naval District Washington, D.C. will also participate in various capaci- 
ties. it is highly desirable that the general public be made aware of the 
Navy's and each individual Navyman's role in the inaugural Ceremonies 
in accordance with the Public Affairs Mission and Objectives of the Navy. 

3. Objectives. 



a. To establish a central point for the orderly flow of material to in- 
sure t^plrte and timely release to all news media, Including hometown 
todividuals involved, of information on Navy participation in the 
1969 Presidential inaugural. 



b. To stimulate initial interest and promote continuing interest of all 
news media representatives, including those from newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television, in the Navy units and individual Navy personnel 
participating in any phase of the Inaugural activities. 

c. To insure complete and timely coverage, both internally and ex- 
ternally, by all means of mass communications, of all Naval participa- 
tion in the Presidential Inaugural. 

4. Methodology. The Naval District Washington, D.C. (NDW) Command 
Information Bureau (CIB) for Publicity on Naval Participation in the 1969 
Presidential Inaugural wUl be established at the Headquarters, Naval 
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District Washington, D.C. on 6 January 1969 and will remain in operation 
until alter the conclusion o I the oeremonles, all information on Navy 
participation has been prepared and disseminated, and an after-action 
report has been written and submitted. 



The NDW CIB will be the official authority for information on Navy 
participation in the 1969 Presidential inaugural. The NDW CIB will 
either release the information directly to the news media concerned or 
will pass the information to the inaugural Publicity Committee, via the 
Military Publicity Sub-Committee, for release as appropriate. 

The Public Affairs Officer for the Commandant, Naval District Wash- 
ington, D.C. is designated as Officer in Charge of the NDW CIB tor the 
1969 Presidential Inaugural. He is oharged with the duties of the or- 
ganisation and operation of the CIB. He will maintain liaison with his 
counterparts in other branches of the military service and with the ap- 
propriate otvilian personnel. He will report directly to the Chief of Staff 
for the Commandant, Naval District Washington, D.C. 



5. Organisation. The following three organisational charts display the 
relationships between the inaugural Armed Forces Participation Com- 
mittee, the Military Publicity Sub-Committee and the Naval District 
Washington, Command information Bureau. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMED FORCES PARTICIPATION 

COMMITTEE 




i 

i 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE MILITARY PUBLICITY 
SUB-COMMITTEE 




1 



\ 
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ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE NDW CZB 



The appropriate organisation and functions of the Naval District Wash- 
ington Command information Bureau for the Presidential inaugural of I960 
are outlined below. They will be carried out using stanterdJNavy Public 

mZ to UA '*’****»» 



A. OBOANIZAnON . 

* • 

(l) Organisation of the NDW'ciB is as follows: 
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(2) The NDW CIB will be established in the smell conference room 
adjacent to the NDW Duty Offioe, Building 200, Washington Navy Yard, 
Washington, D.C. on 1 January i960. It will be hilly manned by the first 
Monday in January (6 January 1060). 

(3) Necessary additional office furnishings for the proper opera- 
tion of the CIB will be obtained from the Supply Department of the Naval 
District Washington and placed in the CIB prior to 6 January 1060. 

(4) Telephone lines are available in the CIB. A special “beeper* 
attachment will be installed on one telephone to tape record conversa- 
tions for later transcriptions. 

(6) An assignment board will be mounted in the CIB. Information 
posted on the assignment board will include, but is not limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Name of project. 

(b) Team assigned. 

(c) Place and time of event. 

(d) Name of Navy unit involved. 

(e) Person(s) to contact 

(O Date due. 

(g) Status of project 

(6) The Naval District Washington Sub-Command Information 
Bureau (NDW Sub-CIB) will be established at the Military Publicity Sub- 
committee's office, Room 118, Pension Building, Fifth and “G* Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. on 6 January I960. 

(7) Public Affairs teams, each consisting of a Jou rnal ist and a 
Photographer (JO/ PR team), will be dispersed to appropriate locations 
to gather news on all Navy units and individuals participating in the 
ceremonies. 

(8) One JO/ PH team, operating from the regular NDW Public 
Affairs Office, but in coordination with the NDW CIB, will cover the 

Commandant, Naval District Washington's participation in the Inaugural 
activities. 

(9) One JO/PH team will operate out of the NDW Sub-CIB under 
the direction of the CIB OIC. In addition to cover ing Naval participation 
they will, as practicable, provide assistance to the Military Publicity 
Committee for all phases of the Inaugural. 

(10) The other JO/PH teams will operate out of the NDW CIB under 
the direction of the OIC and his assistant^). The majority of the teams 
will consist of Naval Reserve personnel on active duty for training. 
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®* RESPONSI BILITIES and duties of ndw cib personnel . 

(1) Duties of the Officer in Charge. 

(a) Supervise the management of the CIB and the Sub-CIB 

(b) Determine the proper release channels for all Navy in- 
augural information. 

(c) Supervise the preparation of all news releases on Navy 
participation. 

(d) Supervise assignment of specific teams to specific events. 

(e) Establish priorities for individual projects in accordance 
with PA team availability. 

(f ) Maintain liaison with the Office of the Chief of Information, 
PA personnel in other branches of the military, and with 
appropriate civilian personnel. 

(g) Coordinate release of Navy information with the Military 
Publicity Sub-Committee. 



(2) Duties of the Assistant Officer in Charge. 

(a) The Assistant OIC will report directly to the NDW CIB 
OIC 

(b) His primary station will be in the CIB. 

(c) Supervise enlisted and civilian personnel assigned to the 
CIB. 

(d) Maintain the assignment board. 

(e) Assign PA teams to projects, as occurring, in order of 
importance or as directed by the OIC. 

t ^ at ttwely release is made of all Navy information. 

(g) establish and maintain effective communication with the 
NDW CIB OIC in order to update PAteam assignments and 
alleviate any difficulties encountered. 

(3) Duties of Public Affairs teams. 

(a) Prepare news releases and photographs on Naval par- 
ticipants in the Inaugural ceremonies as directed by the 
CIB or the OIC. 

(b) Report complete details of spot news to the CIB imme- 
diately by telephone. 

(c) Insure complete news coverage for all Navy units and 
personnel participating in the ceremonies. 

(d) Maintain frequent communications with the CIB in order 
to ascertain any assignment changes. 

C. DAILY OPERATING ROUTINE OF THE NDW CIB . 

operating hours for the CIB will be flexible in accordance 
with scheduled events. All personnel assigned to the CIB should be pre- 
pared to be on call at any time of day or night. 
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The daily routine will include, a a practicable, the following: 

0830— First shift CIB personnel muster tor duty at the CIB. 

0848— PH/ JO team assignments promulgated. 

0900— PH/ JO teams disperse to cover assigned projects 

UCO-Seeond shift CIB personnel muster for duty at the CIB. 

MtO— Daily conference for all personnel with the OIC at the CIB. 
{see notes) 

1430— OIC make daily status report to NDW Chief of Staff. 

1700— First shift CIB personnel secure. 

—JO/ PR teams secure upon completion of day's assignments 
when authorised by the CIB or the OIC. 

2030— Second shift CIB personnel secure. Leave information to be 
passed to First shift with Duty Officer. 

2Q30^Telephone watch for the CIB assumed by the NDW Duty 
Office: 

NOTES . 

(1) The daily conference will be held at the CIB commencing at 
1400. The order of business will include, but is not limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Discussion <&* uw day's events. 

(b) Review of previous projects 

(c) Discussion of status of any uncompleted projects. 

(d) Review of problems encountered and methods used to al- 
leviate them. 

(e) Discussion of any foreseeable future difficulties and how 
they can be avoided. 

D. NEWS RELEASES . 

(1) News releases will consist of the following three types: 

(a) Spot news stories 

(b) Feature articles 

(c) Hometown releases 

(2) Preparation of releases will be as follows: 

(a) Spot news. All information on spot news stories will be 
telephoned immediately by the JO/ PH team to the CIB. 
CIB personnel will write, reproduce and either distribute 
the story directly to news mediaorpass it to the Inaugural 
Publicity Committee, via the Military Publicity Sub- 
committee, for dissemination as determined bv the NDW 
CIB OIC. 

(b) Features. Information will be gathered and feature articles 
will be written as far in advance as possible by the JO/ PH 
teams. When a feature story develops during an Inaugural 
event, the JO/PH team will write the story as soon as 
possible after their return to the CIB. 
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(c) Hometowners. information for home town releases on 
Inaugural participants will be forwarded fay the parties 
pants' parent command to the NDW CIB. A ma ster story 
on each event will be prepared fay CIB personnel and will 
be forwarded, along with the standard form (N AVSO 5724/ 1 ) 
teSMhpuMM to Fleet Home Town News Center for 
distribution. 

& NEWS PHOTOGRAPHS . 

(1) All official black and white and color photographs will be 
be processed as soon as possible after the event. 



Black and white contact prints and color transparencies will be 
furnished to the Assistant OIC for selection of those photographs con- 
sidered suitable for release. F 

(3) Unless otherwise directed, all black and white photographs 

will be printed in 5" x 7" size with the subject matter on a horizontal 
pl&no* 

„ _ W Standard captioning and filing procedures set forth in U.S. Navy 
Photography Manual will be adhered to. y 

F. HAND OUTS . 

(1) Hand out material on Navy units and Naval dignitaries par- 
ticipating in the Inaugural will be prepared and reproduced and will be 
available to news media representatives at the NDW Sub-CIB. 

(2) Handout material will include the following: 

(a) Biography and photograph of the Secretary of the Navy 

(b) Biography and photograph of the Chief of Naval Operations 

(c) Biography and photograph of the Commandant, Naval Dis- 
trict, Washington, D.C. 

(d) Biography and photograph of the Chief of information 

(e) Biography and photograph of the Superintendent of the U.S. 
Naval Academy 

(0 Biography and photograph of the Commandant of Midship- 
men, U.S. Naval Academy 

(g) Brief write-up on the U.S. Naval Academy 

(h) Photograph of Midshipmen in formation 

(i) Photograph of the U.S. Naval Academy Band 

( j) Brief write-up and photograph of the U.S. Navy Band 
0c) Biography and photograph of the Navy Band's Leader 

(l) Biography and photograph of the Navy Band's Drum Major 

(m) Brief write-up on the U.S. Navy Ceremonial Guard 
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PERSONNEL ANNEX TO NAVAL DISTRICT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
COMMAND INFORMATION BUREAU, 1969 PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURAL 



1. Public affairs personnel assignments for the Presidential hiaugural 
of 1969 will be as follows: (Asterisks indicate NDW permanent duty per- 
sonnel. Others listed are Naval Reservists on Active Duty for Training). 

a. NDW CIB 

(1) CDR Jack DAWSON (OIC)* 

(2) LTJG John C. PETERS (Assistant OIC)* 

(3) CDR Marshall DANN 

(4) CDR Karl T. E. GEBHARD 

(5) LT Raymond HAYES 

(6) LT Nat B. READ, Jr. 

(7) LTJG Jim LAMONT 

(8) LTJG William BLUMBNSCHIN 

(9) JOC Herbert T. PERKINS 

(10) YNC Margaret McCOLLUM 

(11) PHI Robert E. McCOMB, Jr.* 

(12) PHI Clyde COLBURN 

(13) Civilian Secretary* (to be assigned when needed but scheduled 

for the period 13-24 January 1969) 

b. NDW Sub-CIB 

(1) CDR Jack DAWSON* 

(2) JOC Lee McDOUGAL* 

(3) PHC Harold L. WISE (TAD from NAVRECONTECHSUPPCEN) 

(4) Miss Sandra Wenzel* 

c. NDW PAO 

(1) CDR Jack DAWSON* 

(2) LTJG John PETERS* 

(3) JOCS Ed BURME1STER* 

(4) PH3 Cheryl REECE* 

(5) Mrs. Elizabeth Wells* 

List of key telephone numbers: 

Naval District Washington Command Information 
Bureau (NDW Headquarters, Building 200, Washington 

Navy Yard) Oxford 3-3400 

3-3401 

3-3402 

3-3403 

3-3404 
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Naval District Washington, Sub-Command information 
Bureau (Inaugural Military Publicity Sub-Committee 
Otfioe, Hoorn 116. Pension Building, 440 Q Street NW, 

Washington, D.C.) 386-6251 

386-6252 

386-6253 

366-8254 

Naval District Washington Public Affairs Office 
(NDW Headquarters, Building 200, Washington 

Na/y Yard) OXford 3-2354 

Oxford 3-2878 
OXford 3-3331 

lhaugural Motor Pool Service (Room 124, Pension 

Building) 386-6587 

NDW Transportation (Washington Navy Yard) Oxford 3-2311 

NDW Duty Officer (Building 200, Washington Navy 

Yard OXford 3-2807 

Commander Jaok D. Dawson (NDW Public Affairs 

Officer/Officer in Charge, CIB)... (homophone) 380-4805 

Chief Journalist Lee MODougal (Special Assis tant 

for the inaugural) * (homophone) 804-1790 
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ANNEX B 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS PLAN 



i 



1. Background. Participation of U.S. Navy units and personnel in the 
Portlana Rose Festival is designed to further public understanding of the 
nature and mission of the U.S. Navy and to provide liberty and recreation 
in the Portland area for naval personnel. Public Affairs efforts will 
reflect the importance of sea power, the Navy's role in national defense, 
encourage a career in the naval service, and most important of all — 
maintain and enhance the basic rapport currently existing between the 
Navy and the people of Portland. Every step will be taken to ensure that 
personnel are well indoctrinated in the importance of favorably impressing 
the people of this area. Morals and conduct ashore must be outstanding. 
A vigorous public affairs program is essential to carry out this mission. 

2. Command Information Bureau. A Command Information Bureau (CIB) 
will be established in Portland by Commander FIRST Fleet to coordinate 
all public affairs activity of the visiting fleet. The direction of the CIB 
will be the responsibility of an Information Coordination Officer assigned 
by COMFIRSTFLT. The CIB will be activated on 1 May at the U. S. Navy 
and Marine Corps Reserve Training Center, Swan bland, Portland, 
Oregon. On 6 June the CIB will move to the Hilton Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon where it will function until disestablishment about 14 June. 

a. CIB Staff . Captain Robert D. WEBB, USNR, on two weeks active 
duty, is designated Information Coordination Officer. His staff will con- 
sist of COMFIRSTFLT and COMTHIRTEEN public affairs personnel as 
required. 



b. CIB Location. 



(1) Prior to 6 June 1966: 



Mailing Address— Rose Festival CIB 

c/o Commanding Officer 
U. S. Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center 
Swan bland 

Portland, Oregon 97217 
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xeiepnone— Area Code: 



DUO - 



6-14 June 1966: 



w swan isiana itaq: 285-4060 

Autovon: 554-1470 or 554-3350 (Army and Air 
Force numbers - can be transferred to Swan bland) 



Mailing Address: Command Information Buif wi 

Hilton Hotel, Room #426 
621 S. W. 0th Street 
Portland, Oregon 

Telephone— Area code: 503 

Hbtei switchboard: 226-1011 
CIB: 226-6557/220-6558/220-6559 

c * Hours of Operation ( Cm ) . 

(1) Prior to 6 June: Normal working hours 

(2) 6-9 June: 0800-1700 

(3) 9-13 June: 0800-2100 



3. 



Policy. 



Rose WMcXtiira policy and guidance for the 

rrose Festival Fleet visit. Current directives, standard operating pro- 
cedures and policies apply except as modified herein. ** P 

a k* J* 16 CIB will be the principal point for releasing Navy news and 

* rom news media and general public prior to, during 
VlS 2‘ ^ news mat8rlal intended for release in coSf- 
ttonand Festival w* 11 *'® forwarded to the CEB for coordlna- 

_ ol JJ® ^formation Coordination Officer will be responsible for the 

In !2h! °* ^ ta£ 2f , ? ation to the medla and Public and the coordination of 
all other public affairs activities concerning the visit. 

A(4i d * Group, division commanders and commanding officers are en- 
couraged to make themselves available for news media interviews. 

ordination. reqdests for ^erviews should be referred to the CIB for co- 



_ . Qu ®® ti ° ns from news media representatives or from the general 
enntevt ®° m *nanding officers feel cannot T;e answered within the 

information or guidar ce ln tS“Ca“ 
be referred to the CIB. In no case should commanding officers refuse to 
provide information without referring the requesting party to the CIB. 
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g. Commanding officers of the units being visited by news media 
representatives will provide officer escorts to news media who visit these 
ships. CIB will notify commands as far in advance as possible whenever 
official visitors or newsmen are to visit them, and will provide such 
other details of the visit as available. 

b. Direct liaison is authorized and encouraged between the CIB and 
all participants in this visit. 

4. Responsibilities and Tasks . 

a. Prior to the arrival of the “Rose Festival Fleet*, extensive radio, 
TV and press coverage is given in presenting the “Navy Story*, with 
particular emphasis on the missions and histories of the participating 
ships and the crews that man them. The success of this advance publicity 
depends upon complete cooperation by commanding officers. Examples 
of items of interest in this regard are: 

(1) Audio tapes or films highlighting personnel from Oregon and 
Southwest Washington in their daily shipboard routine. 

(2) Feature stories concerning Navy men from the Portland area. 

(3) Up-to-date ship's histories and welcome aboard brochures. 

(4) Radio and television appearances by selected members of 
ships' companies. Considerable effort should be given to locating any 
members of the ships' companies who are natives of Portland, have rela- 
tives in Portland or possess any degree of talent which would make them 
acceptable for local live radio or TV shows. Prime live radio and tele- 
vision time can also be obtained for gifted speakers and performers in 
practically any facet of entertainment. As much advance information as 
possible prior to the arrival of the “Rose Festival Fleet* enables the In- 
formation Coordination Officer to obtain more and better programming. 

(5) Cruises of civilian VIP's do much to enhance the image of the 
Navy, and every effort should be made to give a maximum number of 
billets for both coastal cruises as well as for the up and down-river 
cruises between Astoria and Portland. The guest cruise plan is outlined 
in sub-paragraph h below. 

(6) Commanding officers of participating ships are requested to 
delay or advance, as appropriate, the accomplishment of any praise- 
worthy presentations involving Oregon/S. W. Washington personnel until 
ships visit Portland. Ships having such presentations should notify the 
CIB of the occasion to ensure suitable publicity. 

(?) All commands will ensure that “spot news* stories involving 
participating units are reported in detail to the CIB. Special attention 
will be given to forwarding accurate and specific information with regard 
to names, rank or rating, ages, hometown addresses, dates, times and 
circumstances involved in reports of accidents in which personnel cas- 
ualties are sustained. Appendix in to this Annex applies. 
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... **• JgSBflV- Tte principles of “Security at the Source* will ami. to 
all public information material. Including photoerSw^ dK. 
u^siou to the CIB, all public taformatlS SSKSi bf^iewJSt 

Mormatim to “* releM9d ' “ »“» 

formed of policy and events of the Rose Festival. Promuteate^thearort* 
through unit newspapers, fact sheets, schedules of events POD*s nor t 
information brochures, bulletin boards and briefings. Ensure that every 
man of your command is made fully aware of the scope, nature and 

fhfwSI? 6 !5 e uT lsit i in order that 1,0 ma y develop an appreciation for 
Corpste^I 166 01 hlS role ** torthepln * the reputation of the Navy/Marine 

d. Sgcial Events. It can be expected that many invitations will ha 

Cofflmand«° perso " neI the People of Portland for social events. 
Commands should accept as many invitations as practicable. When in- 
vitations are accepted, commands will ensure that personnel in fact 

of t hte 'n»f! Ch COramand wm appoint * **lal coordinate? and advise Cffi 

e. Liaison Hosts. Each ship and unit commander will have an official 
tost from the Rose Festival Committee who will act as aTeneral socS 

lifted K*®? enterta tonent and hospitality? ft should be 

surir^tiSf fh^iw 16 ? 6 ^ st ®, concerne ^ With social matters and en- 

suring that the ship is extended maximum hospitality. In most instances 

nrotttams the » WiU 15* £amillar ^th routine administrative shipboard 

t^Hfavy cSeS. “*"* 69 hantUed * al >lps 

£ * general Visiting. As in past years, visiting by the general miMic 
moSt Ct th *h 4 be fl ® x Jf em ®i y u heavy during all periods except Saturday 

the Grand Floral Parade. C ommand ing of- 
hnttra ** to **• P«Wic relations value of extending vtartting 

2"* t r ?f sonaWe of time if circumstances requira^d 

J?„f? 1 hf aSes whe “ tt 18 apparent that the number of^otential 
** accommodated, appropriate steps should to taken in 

t^S^«4„l^i ® i"? ton ^ vlsitin « houra to establish a terminal point 

to ^stattoned^aVthe « n H ^T , l dedth f t a "diplomatic* representative 
oe stationed at the end of the line to explain to late -comers that the shin 

can no longer accommodate further visiting. Every effort should to made 
line! reClUde denial 0f a vistt to P®” 008 who have spent time in a waiting 

. .. ^ §otodule of Visiting Hours. General visiting will be observed 

in all ships except on the day of arrival as follows: 

Weekdays and Saturday— 0030-1115 & 1300-1630 

Sunday - *** 1300-1630 

***All ships will reserve Sunday morning for Divine Services 
in accordance with Annex of this OpOrder. 
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S £» V - MS: nS SS 

jJ^dSM? nSJSX^Sf ^Siet Ondta^ay 

®5““r! e ^. Jlvsd to the public. In addition, ft is recommended that 
^li^.M^^<^l be^trateglcaUy placed throughout the area of 

visiting to explain various equipments. 

(3) Visitors will be counted and the numbers reportedly 
shtps to the CB each day immediately following the conclusion of general 

visiting. 

g. Home Town News Coverage. Commander FBWT ' 

wart a' master story for all partl^lngimtts “ **? ”£ * Na^cirter 
neufiMtuHiiff tmita will update their Fleet Home Town News terner 

SffiwiSS Sw JandartForm NAVSO 3724/1 a* authwtee release 

ofttoHold Ftt? toconjunctiou with COMFKSTFLT Portland Rom 

Festival master story #15-80 hy 20 May 1060. 

. rti, AO * rmiiaon Ques t cruises have been scheduled by COMFIR- 
. ‘j ffltf S . rtSe Commandant, THIRTEENTH Naval District 
to^euStShlta Rose Festival visit. Four guest cruise, are to- 
volved as follows: 

( 1 ) SECNAV Quest Cruise from Port s of Departure to Portland. 

/ ft \ ffyo rtrfton. official invitations for SECNAV guests wUl be 
issued by the Commandant, THIRTEENTH Naval Oistr ictin acwrdtence 
£SHt5tar5 pro^tores. ’gups involved wUl be tofomed ^ tto Com- 
£andant about 1 June of the names of all guests together with brief too- 

graphics. 

(t>) Em barkation. Embarkation of SECNAV guests will be 
handled individually by units having such guests assigned. 



Same procedures as paragraph 4h(l) above. 




ft) Un-River Cruise. Daylight cruises up the Columbia R^er from 
a a M u V .a nlai aM i have been a feature of past fleet visits. R is expected 
a Sa a bout SOadttft gueeta wUl board ships for the up-rtver transitan 8 
^ Sd m artStoS 150 will be transpo^ up-river 9 June. 
x hwnft mM *a e^m he members of the Rose Festival Committee and other 
prominent officials of Portland. Ships wttl he toformed of the number of 
guests they are to accommodate by 20 May 1988. 

(a) clearance, appropriate clearance for these guest cruises 

has been secured by COMFIRSTFLT. 
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Qj Waivers and Muster Liata. Each guest boarding will pre- 

1,6 “ » »««« »«r a “muster list* of 

S°F sp^i^ra'Tr^^r 1 '^ 

ship's liaison host (discussed in paragraph 4e above) will board with this 
fFJJJjP* JSWS. participants will be briefed prior to boarding that the 
ship's bridge will be an extremely busy area during the cruise and will not 

tte rt^ t * Btl0n ,r0m U>0Se offlcers rssponstWe tor the safe 

t 

... . ^ ^niterkat ion/ Debarkation. Embarkation of civilian guests 

J2JLJ® at 0930 on both days in accordance with para- 

i £2! e ^f°Y en *® n ^ Annex of this OpOrder, Quests will debark upon 
arrival Portland at approximately 1430. 

, W Madia Embarkation. Several members of the Portland area 
f *®f® ^^ pa ^ rs f ^to/TV) will also embark in various ships at^toria 
to cover the up-river cruise. Fullest cooperation will be accorded the 
embarked media. Commanding officers will assign their respective PAO's 
as escorts. As during past Rose Festival Fleet transits up the Columbia 

radto stations request ship-S! 
shore broadcast facilities. These periodic broadcasts on our progress 
up-river have proved very effective in announcing our arrival. amS? will 

XZZtS™*™ with paragraph 01 the Communications Annex 

7116 Navy ^ sponsored a series 

^ Shipmate Cruises in the past which have featured amhartra tion of 

youth groups such as Sea Scouts, Sea Cadets, etc., for the down-river 

°* adult supervisors to children 
as specified by naval authorities will be mainta i n , 

river cruise? — arance f Waivers and Muster Lists . Same as for the op- 
to minri * Guests> Commanding officers will bear 

^ ^ *he majority of down-river guests will be young men with a 

to th. Navy. tatoSnathr. tours.tolta,^ «£>r 
acttvltt <is should be plannwi with this thought to mind. A short greeting 
by^the commanding officer is appropriate. A noon meal should be pro- 

(c) Embarkation/ Debarkation. Embarkation of down-river 
guests will be accomplished at Portland berths. Debarkation will be at 

^er guests* *** 8ame facUtttes ^hwd in the Movement Annex for up- 

IDENC^^T aJi 1 ? 6 ^? R ^ PAC Band w111 be embarked in PROV- 
IDENCE and will participate in various events in the Rose Festival. 
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1* Athletics . See Admin Annex. 

j • Calls . See Admin Annex. 

k. Schedule of greats . See Appendix I of this Annex. 

»hJ An ^ 6 FeStlVal Htetory & Progr am Highlights . See Appendix 8 to 

m * Adyerse In cident Plan. See Appendix SI of this Annex. 
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APPENDIX I TO ANNEX B 



TENTATIVE SCHEDULE 0F EVENTS 
Wednesday, 8 June 1966 

0530 with i COM3DNDIV 73 embarked, ACME, CONQUEST, 

embark 8W 0sts «* Astoria forup- 
river cruise. About ten guests expected to board each ship. 

1530 (about)— WKO'sand EPCER arrive SeawaU, Harbor Drive, Portland. 
Official greeting party will meet/board. 

2000 ~ m f** 8 ?*, 8 Ford “0 *»>* American Stagers at 

^ej^eum. A limited number of tickets will be 

arrival* 6 **** distributed to ®Mps Executive Officers on 



Thursday. 0 June 1066 

0630 ^-^ENCE^h OOJpBSTFLT embarked, HECTOR 

°?F ®? barked » HOEL with COM- 
52". embarked, MULLANY, COGSWELL. 

nroxhMiel ^ 1 1 J* 0NTRC ^ E arrive Astoria. Embark ap- 

up-river guests: PROVIDENCE/40 

HECTOR/ 30, MONTROSE/ 30, HOEL/20 and each DD/lo! 

0030-1115 -General visiting aboard MSO's and REXBURG. 

1200 Jr » Readiness Officer for the 

COMFIRSTFLT Staff, addresses the Portland Executive 

1300-1630 -General visiting aboard MSO*s and REXBURG. 

1300 — COMFIRSTFLT Press Conference in PROVIDENCE. 

1530 (abota)-Rematader of 'Rose Festival Fleet*, less REDFISH, arrive 

VMM? 0 * ] v ® lcome Meyer Terry SCHRUNK, Rose 
Festival Association and local club officials. 



1730 

1800 



—COMFIRSTFLT returns call on Mayor. 



B® 06 # 1011 at Memorial Coliseum 
Uhifoi^!? ?°°“^ £ ° r 411 u * s * and Canadian Officers. 
room* 6 * dreSS “ Ue ‘ No host “ available in 
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2000 

2100 



numtex^of t?^te^vaUaS^ at ^ em ° r ^ ®° llfl eum. Limited 

me7of M ^^,wfei^Jo w'ltt'*® 1 at Wood - 



Frlday. ip June lags 
a.m. — REDFISH arrives Por tland , 

PROVINCE. 11088 r ' e8th,al ® ueen ®“0 Senior Court aboard 

0900-2100 -Hose Show, Hilton Hotel Ballroom. 

0980-1115 -General visiting aboard all ships. 

—luncheon to. Junior Rose Festival Court aboard HOBL. 



1045 

1100 



1800-1680 -General visiting aboard all ships. 

1330 ~ JUnl0r R0M FmM Hollywood District, East Side. 



1400 



2100 



“&»taTSt '^STbe f ^ l ^ ,CeW - Tennis, 
(NOTE Due to ukavaUatili^^ w ?, ather Permitting, 
which can ha^e^ a«“ites 
several segments.) 9 par ^ 136 broken into 

“hSlhS 1 ““** to ^yf^Room, Benson 



Saturday. 11 June 1966 



0800 ~SS S rdm)mEN?E rn0r Mark °- HATFIELD break- 

0900 -CRUDESPAC Band performs at Memorial Coliseum. 

0980-1115 -General visiting aboard all ships. 

1000 -Grand Floral Parade. 

*1 HUton Hotel, Grand 
and above invited. S * co s » xo s » Commanders 
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1300-1030 —General visiting aboard all ships. 

2000 -USO Dance for enlisted personnel at YMCA, 831 S. W. 6th 
AV6« 



2100 



-CJieen's Ball at Hilton Hotel, Brand Ballroom. Uniform: 
Dinner Dress, White Mess Jacket. 



Sunday, 12 June I960 
0900 



1030 



-Oatholic Divine Services {ships and schedule to be deter- 
mined later). 

-Protestant Divine Services {ships and schedule to be deter- 
mined later). 



1100 -Golden Ski Tournament, Timberline Lodge, Mt. Hood 
1100-1730 -Sports Car Finals, Delta Park. 

1300-1630 —General visiting aboard all ships. 

1730 — U. S. Navy Reception on PROVIDENCE. 

Monday, 13 June 1966 
0800 



0900 

1800 



Embark SECNAV and down-river guests a bo ard PROV- 
IDENCE, HECTOR, MONTROSE and HOEL. 

—Underway. 

—Debark down-river guests at Astoria. 
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APPENDIX U TO ANNEX B 



ROSE FESTIVAL HISTORY & PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 



1* History . Portland's Rose Festival is the biggest annual event of the 
year in the state of Oregon. It could be called the "Mardi Gras* of the 
Pacific Northwest. For many years this festival has reigned as the 
social attraction of the greater metropolitan area. 

The Rose Festival dates back to 1905 during the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition held in Portland when the city's mayor proposed that an 
civic celebration honoring the rose would be in order. Planning went for- 
ward and in 1907 the first Portland Rose Festival was held. Highlight of 
this event was a parade of twenty lighted floats carried on flat cars by 
Portland's electric trolley system. 

In the following y4ar, the Rose Festival Association was formed. 
From 1908 to 1914, the Festival ruler was a man who bore the title Rex 
Oregonus. In 1914 a popular socialite was chosen queen, and from then 
until 1930 the queen was selected from the ranks of Portland society. 
The following year competition was set up for Portland high school 
seniors, and this method has been followed ever since in selecting a 
queen. 



From the earliest festival with its "electric parade" , events have been 
added year by year until the exciting present-day program, filled with 
almost continuous activity, has evolved. 

2. Navy Participation. Over the course of several years, Fleet par- 
ticipation in the Rose Festival has come to represent one of the major 
direct contacts between the naval service and the population of the Pacific 
Northwest. The fact that there are no naval forces based in the area 
makes the appearance of our ships a real novelty, and the Navy has al- 
ways been exceptionally well received. As tore or on board, we will be 
observed by thousands of Oregonians. R is important that we go out of 
our way to be courteous, helpful and informative to our hosts so that the 
Navy will remain always welcome and sought after in the Pacific North- 
west. 

2* Program Highlights of the 1966 Festival . Among the many and varied 
events of the 10-day festival, the following are considered the highlights 
on schedule during our visit. For locations, dates and times see 
Appendix I to this Annex Schedule of Events). 

a * GrandFloral Parade. One of the nation's most beautiful parades, 
the Grand Floral with its multitude of flower-decked floats annually 
attracts half a million spectators. It is the high point of the week- 
nothing else in the entire festival quite matches the Grand Floral parade 
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for glamor, beauty, and excitement. The parade route covers more 
5 miles. 

to* Tenness ee Ernie Ford Stow . One of America's best loved enter- 
tainers, Tennessee Ernie Ford will headline the Memorial Coliseum 
show. The “Young American Singers* from Hollywood will appear with 
Mr. Ford. 



c. Festival (tenter. Located at Holladay Park, the Festival Center 
is the focal point of holiday fun with rides, exhibits, stage shows, food 
booths and other attractions. Open daily until late evening. 

d. Teen-Age Fair . Thousands of young people visited the Teen-Age 
^ during its first Portland “run" in 1965. So, its being brought back 
for 1966-bands, dancing, style shows, custom cars, sports films, every- 
thing of interest to the younger set. 

•• Junior Rose Parade. The Junior Rose Parade grew out of the 
“Human Rosebud" parade originally staged in 1921. Through the years 
this parade, believed to be the nation's lamest of its type, has become an 
official part of the Rose Festival. 

f. Auto Races. The Rose Cup Sports Car Races at Delta Park 
annually attract the fastest cars in the Pacific Northwest and from some 
outside points. 

8* Ski Tournament . The Golden Rose Ski Tournament, last such 
event of the season, is held on the snowy slopes of Mt. Hood above Timber- 
line Lodge (about 60 miles from Portland). 

h. Rose Show . Oldest and largest Rose Show in the nation. 
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APPENDIX m TO ANNEX B 
ADVERSE INCIDENT PLAN 



Reference: (a) BUPERS Manual, Part C, Chapter 0, Section 8 

(b) MARCORPERSMAN, Chapter 12 

(c) PACFLT Regulations, Article 12104.1 

1. Purpose. The purpose of this appendix is to specify the procedure and 
f onnatf or the release of information concerning adverse incidents oc- 
curring during the Portland Rose Festival visit. 

2. Definition . An “adverse incident* is considered to be: 

a. Any personnel casualty, whether to military or civilian personnel, 
which results in death, being placed in a “missing” status, or injury 
serious enough to require hospitalization. 

b. Lesser injuries to a group of persons, resulting from a single 
incident. 

c. Maj or accident or incident which could be or could become the 
subject of press interest, and particularly those incidents which are or 
could have been observed by civilian newsmen or guests. 

3. Background. Although it is not likely, there is a possibility that ad- 
verse incidents will occur during the Rose Festival visit. The occurrence 
of adverse incidents is invariably of great interest to newsmen. Ex- 
perience has shown that news coverage of such incidents can be limited 
to a relatively brief time period if essential information on the incident 
can be provided in the briefest possible period of time. Identification of 
persons involved in adverse incidents is of special interest to newsmen, 
and is most often the item which extends news coverage into additional 

days. 



4. Policy. It is the policy of the Secretary of the Navy that essential 
nevi biT adverse incidents will be released when known, unless such 
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w ^ d compromtee military security. In order to accomplish its 
mission, the Rose Festival CIB must be expeditiously informed of all 
particulars of adverse incidents, including Ml identification of persons 
involved. The decision as to what news is to be released to the press, 

88 t0 wlien such news te to be released, is the respon- 
sibility of the Information Coordination Officer. Ihno case will individual 
commanders attempt to withhold such information from the CIB. Wording 
and timing of press releases pertaining to adverse incidents will be 

?! te f^ in !? ^ th ® merits °* individual cases, and whenever possible, 
identification of casualties will be withheld until the next-of-kin may 
reasonably be expected to have been notified. 7 

5, Action . 

a. COMFDtSTFLT, COMTHIRTEEN and CO, USN&MCRTC, Por tland . 
Oregon, will be made information addressees on all communications re- 
tired by reference (a) or Ob), whichever is appropriate. 

with rrference (cf 1 807 ^P 01 * 8 deemed necessary in accordance 

P^ormat for NOttfication of the CIB. Upon occurrence of an adverse 
to ®‘ d f nt » the commander concerned will notify the CIB by the most ex- 
peditious means possible, giving the following information: 

(1) Summary description of incident . 

(a) What happened 

(b) When 

(c) Where 

(d) HOw 

(e) Why 

(2) Persons killed. 

(a) Name 

(b) Rank/ Rate 

(c) File/service number 

(d) Branch of service 

(e) Parent command 

(f) Name, address, and relationship of next-of-kin 

(g) Status of notification of NOK 

(h) Factors which may preclude public release, if any 

(3) Persons missing 

(a) Name 

(b) Rank/Rate 

(c) Date of birth 

(d) File/Service number 

(e) Branch of service 
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(0 Parent command 

(g) Name, address, and relationship of NOK 

(h) Status of notification of NOK 

(i) Factors which may preclude public release, if any 

(4) Persons injured. 



(a) Name 

(b) Ranh/Rate 

(c) Date of birth 

(d) File/service number 

(e) Branch of service 
CO Parent command 

fe) Name, address, and relationship of NOK 

(h) Status of notification of NOK 

(i) Critical, serious, or minor injury, if determined 

0 ) Description of injury, expressed in lay terminology 

00 Treatment and evacuation sequence 

(1) Factors which may preclude public release, if any 

(5) Persons involved but not injured, 

(a) Name 

(b) Rank/ Rate 

(c) Date of birth 

(d) File/service number 

(e) Branch of service 

(f ) Parent command 

(g) How involved 



. , '5 B f ief estimate of extent of damage to major equipment. Thi 

information is important to the CIB in determining the method of Ha«#m n 
yam particular incident, ff the CO objects to release of this item, s 
state, and give a brief reason for the objection. 



Y 




scene ot todSent ? 6 COmmander desipe CIB to provide PAO assistance at 

a .. ojtog this format, omit reference to those items that are not 
applicable. Indicate as unknown those pertinent items for which this word 
applies. A follow-up should be sent as soon as additional facts are known. 
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APPENDIX VI 

SAMPLE OUTLINE FOR A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



L THE AREA 

A. GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 

1* 2 areas s^eyed-size of cities, counties. 

“• w surrounding area, if pertinent. 

3. Qimate, topography, annual and seasonal temperatures rainfall 
etc. (One sentence wiU suffice for each.) emporarures ' winfaU, 

4. Are the industries dispersed or centralized? Attach a man of th* 

the locatl °" * tto 

names «•<■«■*•*» of principal streets and high- 
ways furnishing access to these plants. ^ 

B. POPULATION 

1. Of city. 

2. Of area. 

*• 2 la J» r market area, 11 different from above. 

4. Breakdown by sexes, color, native or foreign horn, etaeattaaal 
level, percentage of homeowners, etc. eoocanonai 

C. INDUSTRIAL DATA 

L «nd number of each; labor force of each; key 

products of the area; and additional data as considered a pplfrnh 1 ft 

2. Does one type of industry dominate the area? If so, give*pertinent 
information regarding the industry. * pertinent 

H. MANPOWER 

A. LABOR MARKET RATING 

2 * Part 51f nt Labor market classification J, H, HL or IV? 

2. Include supporting statistical data. * 

B. UNEMPLOYMENT 

8 t m”* 8 * 33 * e^ed- semiskilled, and unskilled. 

2. What types of skills are most commonly available? 

C. SOURCE OF LABOR SUPPLY 

L ^ ®° mpar ®?. to World War H years, what are the reserves of 
Mto^ grSST^ 383 gr0UpS> part - ttoe workers, and 
2. Has there been much intermigration to total population? 
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D. OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF AREA WORKERS 

What are the more common occupations of the area? The less 
common? 

E. SKILLS IN SHORTAGE CATEGORY 

List, with numbers of each, if available. Make a comparison of 
this list with the national shortage list. 

F. AREA WAGE SCHEDULES 

1. List the wage schedules of major occupations and industries. 

2. How do they compare with national averages? 

3. How do they compare with neighboring areas? With competing 
areas? 

G. REQUIREMENT OF DEFENSE INDUSTRY IN AREA 

1. la manpower available for present production schedules? Current 
planned production? 

2. What skills are lacking for production schedules, bothpresent and 
future? 

3. Do employers ordinarily use training programs? If so, give some 

examples. V 

H. OTHER PERTINENT INFORMATION 

1. include current work stoppages, if any; record of work stoppages 
during last 10 years. 

2. Are workers highly organised? Principal unions? 



IIL INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 

A. FACILITIES SUITED OR ADAPTABLE FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

1. List facilities with current defense products. 

2. Give current and capacity employment. 

3. Give types of machinery. 

4. What defense contracts are held or sought? 

B. VACANT FACTORY SPACE 

Describe space and indicate production potential. 



IV. HOUSING 



A. HOUSING REGULATIONS 

Is it a critical defense housing area under Public Law 96? P.L. 
139? 

Local rental control? 
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B. ROUSING UNITS AVAILABLE 



1 

2 



Number of sale, including 1, 2, and 3 bedrooms 
reasonable? Price ranges? 

Number for rent, including above inform atio n. 



Are prices 



C. APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 

Number, size, price ranges; are the rents reasonable? 

D. SLEEPING ROOMS AVAILABLE 

Number, price ranges; are the prices reasonable? 

E. BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED (to past 12 months.) 

J* JJ^her * or houses— 1, 2, 3 or more bedrooms. 

2 . Number for apartments. 

3. E houses, number for rent and contemplated rental prices. 

7. ROUSING UNITS CONTEMPLATED 

1. Number and sizes (bow many bedrooms?) 

2. Number of these for rent. 

3. Estimated rental rates. 



G. BUILDERS 

1. Adequate number of experienced builders? 

2. Do they have trained skeleton force? 

3. Can other necessary housing construction workers be secured? 

4. b land available? Under option? 

5. Can materials be obtained? 

6. What bottlenecks? 



H. BUILDING CAPITAL 

^ the building of housing and rental un its readily 

Sis cap°Sa? 0ng " ° P short ’ term Ioans? What are the sources of 
Does the community object to construction of more housing mu» ff 



L ADEQUACY OF ROUSING 



1 . 

2 . 



FOr present work force? 

For expanded production? (Quote a figure or percentage, such as 
peak load to World War n or 50 percent above present.) This 
figure should be adequate to cover planned defense expansion 
known to you at time of survey. 
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V. OTHER COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 

A. DISCUSS EACH OF THE FOLIX)WING ITEMS AS TO /gEQUACY 
FOR THE PRESENT WORK FORCE AND FOR AN OTPAND ED 
WORK FORCE; GIVE SPECIFIC FACTS FOR EACH, AS PERTINENT 

(Yes and No answers are not adequate.) 



1. Water 

2. Electric Power 

3. Gas 

4. Sewerage 



Sources of supply, capacity, reserve storage, 
current use, reserves on hand, plans for ex* 
pansion— whether on hand or projected. 



5 . 

6 . 



Transportation: Types and numbers. 

Highway and road systems: Are the roads serving the area 

adBcraate and in good condition? What is the present traffic load 
and the peak capacity of these roads? Describe any unsatisfactory 
factors. What action is contemplated or considered necessary to 
assure free traffic movement within the area? (Survey requests 
will furnish, whenever possible, specified information on any in- 
dustrial and defense manpower requirement changes under con- 
sideration for the area.) Contact with local, State, and Federal 
highway authorities should be made, if necessary, to explore fully 

this phase of the survey. si .... _ t 

Schools: Number of each type of school, crowding, shifts, new 

construction, etc. 

Hospitals: Number, number of beds, population per bed. 

Doctors: Number, population per doctor and per dentist. 

Fire protection: Size, ratios, and ratings. 

Police protection: Size, ratios, and ratings. 

Shopping centers and shopping hours. 

Recreational facilities: Number of each type. 

*•». Churches: All denominations. 

15. Sanitation service (garbage collection). . . . . 

18. Laundries, drycleaning businesses, barber shops, beauty shops, etc. 
Banking facilities (include arrangements for shift workers). 
Hotels: Number and number of rooms, scale of rates, etc. 
Reata urantfl and other eating places. 

Newspapers: Number (morning, evening). 

Municipal government (form, etc.). 

Tax rate: Local, county. State. 

Cost of living index: Get whatever information is available, 
pare local figures to national index. 



7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 



Corn- 



Note: At the end of the report, attach an envelops containing reference 
material, maps, booklets, etc., if possible. Obtain a sufficient number of 
each so that complete data is included in all copies of the report. 
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APPENDIX VII 

SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF MAJOR NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS* 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

National Organization: Is a voluntary national association open to all 
who are admitted to the practice of law* 

National objectives are: 

1. For the preservation of representative government in the U.S. 

2. For extension of facilities for furnishing legal services to all 
citizens at a cost within their means. 

3. For improvement of the administration of Justice, maintenance of 
high standards of legal education and professional conduct. 

4. For promotion of peace through a system of international law con- 
sistent with the rights and liberties of the American citizens under 
the Constitution. 

5. For correlation of activities of organized bar in U.S. 

Membership in the American Bar Association is not restricted to those 
engaged in private practice of law. Thirty to 40% of chapter must be pre- 
sumed to be in other occupations such as Government, Judiciary, Corpora- 
tion Management. Chapters are organized on a geographic basis, hi 1959, 
there were 95,000 members. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter members are drawn from residential 
areas servicing New York City. Average net income per is high in this 
group. This is a large chapter, but attendance at meetings averages only 
80-90. Members are generally in agreement on any fundamental question, 
but would vary widely on methods to be used to achieve a given goal (in- 
cluding the ones expressed in their objectives). 

AMERICAN LEGION 

DEFINITION: An organization of veterans of United States Armed 
Forces of World War I and n and the Korean War. The world's largest 
organization of veterans, it has approximately 2,800,000 members in 
over 17,200 posts in the United States and overseas. 



♦This analysis was conducted in the mid-1960's, for the New York State 
area* 
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HISTORY: Founded in Paris, France, at an historic caucus of the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces on March 15-17, 1910. Twenty officers who 
had been ordered to meet in Paris to study and make recommendations as 
to steps to be taken to improve the low morale and high AWOL rate of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in Europe, ft was after dinner given by 
Lt. Col Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. at the Allied Officers Club, Rue Faubourg 
St. Hbnore that the subject of an association of American veterans was 
broached. No individual invented the idea that was to become the American 
Legion but Roosevelt, son of the 26th President of the United States con- 
tributed more than any other, the enthusiasm, hard work and persuasive 
inspiration to make it a reality. The American Legion was chartered by 
Congress on September 16 of that year. On October 29, 1942 and on 
December 28, 1950, Congress amended the charter to include membership 
of veterans of World War n and Korea. These members now constitute 
about two-thirds of the total membership* 

PURPOSE: 

PREAMBLE to the Constitution of the American Legion is as follows: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; 

To maintain law and order; 

To foster and perpetuate a one-hundred-percent Americanism; 

To preserve the memories and incidents of our associations in the 
great wars; 

To inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, State 
and Nation; 

To combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; 

TO make right the master of might: 

To promote peace and goodwill on earth; 

To safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom and democracy; 

TO consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness. 

ORGANIZ ATION: The basic unit of the American Legion is the Local 
Post, which is largely autonomous. American Legion policies and pro- 
grams originate in the post and in the form of resolutions they are con- 
sidered in turn at district, department, and national conventions. All 
resolutions adopted by the Legion in their national convention become 
mandates of the American Legion for the following year. 

The governing body which regulates policy between the annual con- 
ventions is as follows: 

National Executive Committee consisting of one representative from 
each of the departments (one each state and the District of Columbia and 
from nine departments located in foreign countries). 

National Commander is head of the National Executive Committee. The 
commander is elected for one year term at the national convention. The 
commander is never eligible for re-election. He is assisted by five 
national vice-commanders all members of the Executive Committee. 
Another assistant is the National Adjutant who is the administrative of- 
ficer for the organization. 



Appendix VII— SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF MAJOR NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 



MMjggg* Headquyters is located in Indianapolis, Indiana with addi- 
tional offices located in Washington, D. C. and New York City. 

ACTIVITIES! American Legion has four cardinal programs! 

1. Rehabilitation (primary concern since inception) 

2. Child welfare 

3. National security 

4. Americanism 

While Article n, Section 2, of the constitution states: "The American 
Legion shall be absolutely non-political,* it has become a very powerful 
political pressure group which has a definite effect on certain actions by 
Congress. Some of these are as follows: 

1. The Legion has been primarily responsible for the structure of the 
State and Federal veterans' legislation. Is early efforts led to establish- 
ment of Veterans Bureau now known as Veterans Administration. 

2. Through Legion efforts there are now 150 veterans hospitals. 

3. The Legion has sponsored legislation on medical, insurance, com- 
pensation, claims, pension, and other benefits. 

4. In 1944, it conceived and sponsored the G.L Bill of Rights under 
which more than 11,000,000 veterans were able to complete higher educa- 
tion, learn a trade, buy a house, or establish a business. (1952 Korean 

War veterans were granted similar benefits.) 

5. The Legion continually exerts influence for Universal Military 
Training. R achieved success in 1951 with Universal Military Training 
Law then the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

The Legion sponsors 15,000 junior baseball teams and 5.000 Boy Scout 
Troops. 

Every member receives a copy of the monthly publication. The Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, national federation 
working for good citizenship, good government and good business, was 
founded in 1912. By the 1950*s it had about 20,000 members including 
more than 2,300 affiliated local chambers of commerce, appr oving ly 70 
state and 40 local trade associations and 30 local employers associations 
as well as national and regional trade associations. 

The international Chamber of Commerce first met in Atlantic City 
Nev. Jersey in 1919. The first institution of its kind in the United States* 
the New York Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1768 and in- 
corporated by Royal Charter from King George III in 1770. There are 
now similar bodies in every city and town of consequence in the United 
States, officered by men of standing in the community, and render ing in- 
telligent and effective service. 
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The extension of the functions of Ctainb^Oon^Jceto Butted 
states was considerable in the decade between 1890 ami 1900. The 
movement had its origin in Germany and grewout 

- rsa; £sss 

^S tra JTrfyom« men with avtaw to their future advance- 
ment in mercantile life and the consular services 

The New York Chamber of Commerce, in 1890, voted a ftmd for the 
ondowment of a lecture course on commerce at Columbia University, 
l^n^evlr muStor Uck of funds. In Chicago a chair of commerce 
^ttatttehed hv that city’s Chamber at the University of Chicago and 
r^“ «W, a1ch~l ct Commerce, Accounts and Finance was 

established by the University of New York. 

JUNIOR CHAMBER O F COMMERCE 

Founded as the Young Men's Progressive Civic Association i ^ 
in 101Mhe United States Junior Chamber of Commerce tag 
With the senior Chamber of Commerce. They are also known as 
Jaycees. The Jaycee idea has become more than a national or g^jLtion 
withthe creation of the Junior Chamber Jnter^tional. There are ^C^ters 
. „«« da countries territories with over 800,000 members. A 

national office is located in the Jaycee War Memorial building inTulsa, 
SSStoL AU membera of the Junior Chamber of Commerce are between 
.. m an( } 35 Thier goal is to Tn<*ke their community, state and 

‘^l^r^io^ % have a numbered V"**^*™ 
Their motto is “Young men can change the world. Inaddit 
many community and charity projects, 

Their purpose can be best summed up with the Jaycee Creed wM 
repeated at the dose of each meeting. 

We believe: 

That faith in God gives meaning and purpose to human ltfe; 

That the brotherhood of man transcends the sovereignty of 

That^wnomic justice can best be won by free men through free 

That government should be of laws rather than of men, 

That earth's great treasure lies in human P® rs ° I '~ ity; 

And that service to humanity is the best work of life. 

If you hear the term “exhausted rooster* at a Jaycee meeting ; it “leans 

a former member who is over 35 years of age. Eachstate 

convention each year. There is also a yearly na officers is 

convention. At these meetings the campaign to eled national officers is 

as hot a contest as any held by either of the national parties. 

KfWANIB INTERNATIONAL 

Objective* In international aspects of program - to sponsor more in- 

terclub meetings between Canada and the United sta ^ es '* |® L?t 0 

facilitate “Pen Pal* correspondence with persons toother countr 
devX _gibUc opinion to support of the fundamental princ iples of the. 
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Appendix VII— SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF MAJOR NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 



United Na tions* Peace effort: to encourage commerce and trading with 
other free nations; to help other nations who are underdeveloped to help 
themselves rather than to subsidize them. 

Kiwanis International is an organization of local dubs to which business 
and professional men belong. There are 40 state groups* and 4S00 local 
Kiwanis dubs in Canada,United states. They have a total membership of 
about 251*000 and 125 staff. Each club has two representatives from each 
business and professional group in the community. They are chosen for 
their success in their professions and for their interests in community 
affairs. 

Kiwanis was founded in Detroit in 1015 as a service organization. The 
name Kiwanis is taken from an old Indian term which means "We m a k e 
ourselves known." The dub motto is "WE BUILD." Both name and motto 
egress the Kiwanis ideal of service. Kiwanis serves the community in 
many ways. Members of Kiwanis sponsor boys 9 and girls* dubs and en- 
courage vocational guidance programs. Kiwanians take part in community 
drives* such as safety campaigns and fund raising campaigns. They 
support many different community projects which may range in purpose 
from new hospitals to good roads. The members of Kiwanis promote 
education and training in citizenship. They also work towards the 
development of better business and professional standards. Kiwanis 
clubs meet once a week. All the members must attend or pay a fine. 
Usually there is a talk by some outstanding speaker. 

Organization: Each Kiwanis dub has complete control over its own 
affairs. The local dubs are joined together through district organiza- 
tions. The Uhited States and Canada are divided into twenty-nine districts 
and each district has its own headquarters and officers. The officers are 
elected by delegates sent from local dubs to the district meetings which 
are held each year. District officers keep in dose touch with the dubs 
within their district and offer advice and help when needed. The twenty- 
nine Kiwanis districts make up international organization of Kiwanis. The 
international headquarters located at Chicago* serves as a clearing house 
for all the local dubs and districts. A monthly magazine is published at 
international headquarters and sent to all Kiwanis members. An inter- 
national meeting is held each year. Representatives of all Kiwanis dubs 
meet to discuss their problems and elect international officers. 

Annually, local Kiwanis clubs sponsor Kid*s Day programs, normally 
held on the last Saturday in September. 

LIONS INTERNATIONAL 

The International Association of Lions Clubs, as now constituted* was 
conceived at a meeting in Chicago, Illinois, on June 7, 1017. 

Lions international was organized with the idea of uniting on a basis 
of unselfish community service, business men*s dubs that had no other 
affiliations. This was a distinct departure from the practice of forming 
business men*s organizations primarily for business purposes. 

By 1020, the Association had more than doubled its membership and 
had extended into Canada. It had extended into Mexico and China in 1027 
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! uunber °* ctahB ^ ^creased to 1,183 and the membership to 
dZfVBD Lions. 

The expansion and growth of Lionism have continued steadily. There 
are now approximately 14,000 Lions Clubs in more than 90 countries on 
six contineids with a membership of 800,000 service-minded business and 
professional leaders. 

Th® International Association of Lions Clubs for many years has been 
the world* m0St actbre * astest growing service dub organization in 

. “«®b«rs of Lions Clubs are selected from the community's 

leading business and professional men, industrialists, farmers, clergy- 

[? ercbants » *** other s* They are pledged, through 
Lionism, to help those less fortunate than themselves. LtotiHsm is non- 
sectarian, but it encourages religious observances and church loyalties. 

civto adfaSs itiCai * *** ** toculcates a llvely Interest in governmental and 

L !2“ ^ determine community needs and 

develop methods of meeting them, either through its own efforts or in 

cooperatton with other agencies. During the last fiscal year, Lions Clubs 
A? m ?wf ted mor ? t than 180,000 separate, wothwhile community activities. 

*2 same time, Lions Clubs provided good fellowship and social 
activities for their members. 

The motto of the Lions is-“We Serve. 9 

The services which Lions perform vary with the needs of their com- 

°* Lionism, Lions Clubs concentrated on 
three activities; the furthering or betterment of school systems, the de- 
velopment of adequate public health facilities, and the elimination of slum 
conditions and poverty. Sight conservation and help for the sightless 

^flMSfo^ d if > * th fuf° Unding Ltons ' today many Lions Clubs devote con- 
siderable effort to this service. 

toch Lions Club is free to choose the activities in which it will engage 

acttv , ities which Ito members believe will best 
serve the interest of their local communities. 



1 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 

it °* Broad casters was organized in 1923 and 

it now has some 2300 members who meet annually on a national basis, a nd 
regionally once or more times as required. The Association has members 
throughout the United States. Bs membership is restricted to active 
management of radio and television stations. 

hi the earlier years, it was known as the National Association of Radio 
Broadcasters. However, with the advent of television stations in the 40's, 
radio was dropped from the title and the Association was opened to tele- 
vision committees. Its members for the most part are seasoned veterans 

«>se through the sales and production 
departments of radio and television. 



o 
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Appendix VII— SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF MAJOR NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 



The National Association resolves problems common in all operations, 
improves broadcasting ethics, reaches common agreement on areas of 
coverage called broadcast patterns, covers new ideas in promotion of 
programs, seeks new ideas in community relations, and offers awards for 
radio and television presentations. Many of its members play a large 
role in their community services. 



NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 



10,694,474 members. Address: 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, 

111 . 



Founded in 1897 by Alice McClellan Birney and Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst. 

to 1908 became National Congress of Mothers and Parents and 
Teachers Association. Finally became National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in 1924. There is a branch office in each state; each member 
votes in annual convention held in Chicago. There are 43,000 local groups 
known as PTA. 

National Congress Bulletin published ten times annually . Natio nal 
Parent-Teacher published ten times annually (magazine). 



Objectives: 



1. Work for welfare of children and youth in home, school, and com- 
munity. 

2. Raise standards of home life. 

3. Laws established for protection of youth. 

4. Develop cooperation of teachers and parents with each other. 

5. Develop united effort between educators and public to provide chil- 
dren with highest advantages in all types of education. 

Special Note: They provide scholarships to young people interested in 
a teaching profession. 



NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN'S CLUB. INC. ~ 



Founded: 1919 

Objective: To develop discussion programs on national and inter- 
national affairs to stimulate interest in local, national and international 
affairs; and to foster understanding among business and professional 
women in all communities. 
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Acttettlflg; Committees on education, finance, health, public aff airs , 
etc. ft is the second largest group among women's organisations with 
special interest in economic matters. 

Mee»*"g: Usually monthly. Oftener if desired. 



o 
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m ARY INTERNATIONAL 

Rotary International is a business fellowship organization. Its head- 
ouarters is in Evanston, Illinois, fts membership includes more than 
529,000 men In 11,404 cluhe In 128 countries. B la second ta aize oaly to 
the Cltib. R's growth rate is one new dub per day. R is headed by 
a president who holds the elective position for one year. 

ft is a non-profit organization administered by a General Secretary 
and a 200 man secretariat. Elected officials re ceive no pay-ody ex- 
penses. The club's annual budget in 1982 ran $3,144,000. Dues are 
$6.00 per year, plus convention fees of $10.00 per delegate. Funds are 
banked in 40 different countries. Largest item in the budget is for train- 
ing district governors who are responsible for insuring adherence to 
international policy. 

The Rotary publishes two house organs-«The Rotarian,* and the 
« Revista Rot aria." ft also publishes many operational manuals and hand- 
books for guiding the membership. 

Among the Rotary's good works are: 

priding schools for underprivileged children 

Providing vocational training for young men and women 

Helping Juvenile delinquents 

Punnin g « hospitality" houses in large cities 

Establishing clinics and hospitals in backward countries 

Aiding disaster areas and operating a whole network of international 
student exchanges and fellowship programs 

Founded in 1905 by Paul P. Harris in Chicago, it originally included 
three other members; meetings were to be held in rotation at the mem- 
bers; meetings were to be held in rotation at the member s homes; hence 
the name “Rotary." Initially, it was formed as a back-scratching business 
club, admitting only one representative from, any given business or 
profession; members were supposed to throw trade to ™ 

1907. it had grown to 87 members and was considered in Chicago to 
amount to a cartel. The membership decided to retain the system of 
organizing but changed their goal to community service. 

Growing with the idea of community service, ft cr0 ® s ®^ th f 
to England and Ireland by 1911, and toy 1921, had 1.00° olutoe to M 
countries and had changed Its name to Rotary International. With the 
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Appendix VD-SAMPLE ANALYSIS OF MAJOR NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZ ATIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS 

name change its creed became the “advancement of international peace 

tmn jSSS? u: “ 8ERV1CE above self " he raonTS 



.VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, was chartered by 
act of Congress in 1986 and is a nonpartisan non-profit organization com- 
posed exclusively of campaign medal service veterans of the Armv. 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 9 



The origin of the organization is traced to three national societies of 
overseas veterans formed in 1899; the American Veterans of Foreign 
Service, Columbus, Ohio; the Colorado Society of the Army in the 
Philippines; Denver, Colorado; the American Veterans of Foreign 
Service, Altoona, Pa. These organizations were merged in 1913 to become 
a single association known as the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. The organization is unique among veteran societies because its 
existence is not limited by the lives of veterans of one particular cam - 
paign or war. With eligibility based on campaign medal service, it is 
destined to exist as long as Americans in military services are called 
upon to leave the continental limits of the United States in time of war. 



T5* alms activiti ®s of the organization, crystallized in the phrase 
To honor the dead by helping the living/ are constantly keyed to these 
threefold objectives; (1) The welfare of disabled veterans and their de- 
pendents; (2) Care of the widows and orphans of veterans; (3) Preserva- 

tton of the basic principles of Americanism as expressed in the Bill of 
Rights. 



A minimum of 25 overseas veterans is required before charters are 
granted to local chapters known as “Posts.* Since 1913 these units have 
been formed in communities throughout the 50 states and the Zone. 

There are presently more than 3,500 “Posts* functioning actively. 



GIRL SCOU TS OF AMERICA 

® 0r<l0n Low organized the first troop of 12 girls on March 12, 
1912 in Savannah, Georgia. Through Girl Scout activities, girls put the 
laws into action and learn to develop a wide range of personal interests. 
The program activities are based on 11 fields of interest: agriculture, 
arts and crafts, community life, health and safety, homemaking, inter- 
national friendship, literature and dramatics, music and dancing, nature, 
out-of-doors, sports and games. 



Membership. 

31/2 million. This includes 2,623,000 girls and approximately 
300,000 adults. Since 1912, there have been almost 17 million members 
(13 million girls and 4 million adults.) 

Membership is open to all girls between the ages of 7 and 17 years who 
accpet the Girl Scout Promise and Laws. Membership dues are one 
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dollar per year. Girls from 7 through 9 years are Brownie Scouts; from 
10 through 13, they are Intermediate Scouts; from 14 through 17 they are 
Senior Scouts. Each group has its own uniform, its own activities, and 
its own goals. 

Adults— both men and women— work as leaders, council members, and 
in other positions of voluntary leadership. 

Girl Scout MOtto: "Be Prepared.' 

Girl Scout Slogan: "Do a good turn daily." Service to an individual, 
a group or the community is basic to Scouting. 



LOYAL ORDER OF MOOSE 

The Loyal Order of Moose, a secret fraternal society, was founded 
in 188e at Louisville, Kentucky, by Dr. J. H. Wilson. The first lodge was 
organized in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hie society is beneficiary, furnishing the social advantages of brother- 
hood, and without obligation to buy life insurance or pledging to any 
specific cause, paying sick and funeral benefits. A home and vocational 
school for dependents and orphans of members of the society, with 
suitable buildings, are maintained on a farm of 1,000 acres at Moose- 
heart, near Aurora, Illinois. 

Membership. The Supreme Lodge administers the society which 
comprises 1,810 subordinate lodges, and has about 650,000 members. 



NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 

The National Aeronautic Association is an organization of individuals 
interested in the progress and development of general and military 
American aviation. Founded in 1022 it promotes aviation, arranges for 
aerial expositions, encourages the development of needed airports, etc. 

Membership. Its headquarters is in Washington, D.C., with 75 
affiliated state-local chapters. Its members number over 6,000. The 
association publishes a monthly magazine, "The National Aeronautic". 
Organizations affiliated with it include the Academy of Model Aero- 
nautics; National Ihtercollegiate Flying Club; Aeronautics Show Coun- 
cil; Civil Aviation Legislations Council, and the Ninety-Nines (women 
pilots). 



NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

The National Education Association of the United States is the largest 
educational organization in the world today. R is supported by American 
teachers, and seeks to benefit the teaching profession and all American 
school children. R also seeks to improve the educational opportunities 
for all American people. The NEA also conducts active programs for in- 
ternational cooperation in education. 
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